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SIR: . 
q Heſe Thoughts concerning Edu- 
7 - cation, which now come abroad 


; ; #nto the World, do of right belong to Ton, 
2 being written ſeveral Tears ſince for your 
'# ſake, and are no other than what you have 
© already by you in my Letters. I have ſo 
' | little varied any thing, but only the Order 
| | of what was ſent you at different Times, 
' andon ſevergl Occaſions, that the Reader 
'} wil eaſily find, inthe Familiarity dud Fa- 
7 ſhion of the Style,that they were rather the 
{7 private Converſation of two Friends, than 

i 1 & Diſcourſe deſigned for publick view. 

3 The Importunity of Friends is the com+ 
3 2m0n Apology for Publications Men are 
2 afraid to own themſelves forward to. 
” But you know I can truly ſay, That if ſome, 
2: who having heard of theſe Papers of mine, 
2 had not preſſed to ſee them,and afterwards 
7 to have them printed, they had lain dor- 
'2 rant ftill in that privacy they were der 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ſigned for. But thoſe whoſe Judgment T 
defer much to, telliwg me, That they were | 
perſuaded, that this rough Draught of 
mine might be of ſome uſe, if made more © 
publick, touch'd upon what” will always be. 
very prevalent with me. For I think it © 
every Man's indiſpenſible Duty, to do all : 
the Service he can to his Country : And: 
T [ee not what difference - he puts between © 
himſelf and his Cattel, who lives with- © 
out that Thought. This Subjet# is of ſo | 
great Concernment, and 4 right way of 
Education is of ſo general Advantage,that | 
aid I find my Abilities anſwer my Wiſbes, 
F ſhould not have needed Exhortations 
or Importunities from others, However, 
the WVeanneſs of theſe Papers, and my. 
juſt Diſtruſt of them, ſball not keep me, © 
by the ſhame of doing ſo little, from con- 
tributing my Mite, whey there is no more © 
required of me, than my throwing it into. 
the publick Receptacle. And if there be” 
any more of their Size and Notions, © 
who liked them ſo well, that they thought © 
them worth printing, I may flatter my 
felf, they will not be loſt Labour to eve- 
ry boay. IDS, 3-5 Bl 
I my ſelf have been conſulted of late © 
by ſo many, who profeſs themſelves = | 
loſs - 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
loſs how to breed their Children ; azd the 
early corruption of Touth, is now become 
ſo general a Complaint, that he cannot be 
thonght wholly impertinent , who brings 
the Conſideration of this Matter on the 
Stage, and offers ſomething, if it be but 
fo-excite others, or afford matter of cor- 
reftion. For Errours in Education ſbould 
be leſs indulged than any : Theſe, like 
Faults in the firſk Concottion, that are 


.* never mended in the ſecond or third, 
| Carry their afterwards-incorrigible T aint 


with them, through all the parts and ſt- 
tions of Life. | 

1 am (0 far from being conceited of any 
thing I have here offered, that I ſhould 
not be ſorry, even for your ſake, if ſome 
one abler and fitter for ſuch a T ack, would 
in 4 juſt Treatiſe of Education, ſuited to 
our Engliſh Gentry, reftifie the Mi- 
ftakes I have made inthis ; it being much 
more defirable to me, that young Gemtle- 
men ſbould be put into (that which every 
owe ought to be ſollicitous about) the bet 
way of being formed and inſtrutted, than 
that my Opinion ſhould be received con- 
cerning it, Tou will however, in the 
mean time bear mes Witneſs, that the Me- 
thod here propo#d has had no ordinary 
EE I. Effetts 
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Effefts upon 4 Gentleman's Son, 'it was 
not deſigned for. I will not ſay the good © 
Temper of the Child did not wery much - 


contribute to it, but this I think, you and 
the Parents are ſatisfied of, that & con- 
frary uſage according to the ordinary diſci- 


plining of Children, wonld not have men». 


ded that Temper, nor have brought him to 
be in love with his Book, to take a pleaſure 
in Learning, and to deſire as he does to be 
taught more,than thoſe about him think fit 
always to teach him. | 
+ But my Buſineſs is not to recommend 
this Treatiſe to you, whoſe Opinion of it 
F know alreaay ; nor it to the World, et- 
they by your Opinion or Patronage. The 
well Educating of their Children is ſo 
much the Duty and Concern of Parents, 
and the Welfare and Proſperity of the 
Nation ſo miich depends on it, that 1 
would have every one lay it ſeriouſly to 
Fleayt ; and after having well examined 
and diſtinguiſbed what Fancy, Cuſtons or 
Reaſon adviſes in the Caſe, ſet his helping 
hand to promote every where that Way of 
training up Touth, with regard to their 
ſeveral Conditions, which is the eaſieſt, 
ſhorteſt, and likelieſt to produce vertnous, 
uſeful, and able: Men in their diſtindt 
Callings : 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Callings : Though that moſt to be takes 
Care of, # the Gentleman's Calling. For 
if thoſe of that Rank are by their Educa- 
tion once ſet right, they will quickly bring 
all the reſt into Order. 

1 know not whether I have doxie more 
than ſhewn my good Wiſhes towards it in 
this ſbort Died; ſuch as it « the 
World now has it, and if there be any 


' thinginit worth their accept ance,they owe 


their thanks to you for it. My Aﬀettion 
to you gave the firſt riſe to it, and I ans 
pleaſed, that I can leave to Poſterity 
this Mark of the Friendſhip has been be- 
tween us. For I know no greater Plea- 
ſure in this Life, nor «4 better remems- 
brance to be left behind one, than a long 
continued Friendſbip, with an honeſt, uſe« 
ful, and worthy Man, ana lover of his 
Country. I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble and 
7 March, 1692, | 
moſt faithful Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 
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| Sound Mind ins uid Bo 
T: - by. Happy te cr fore 
j} iption' of a 

Ir EEE INS 
Hhas lictls more to with or';! 455 
| reals SD will be bur 
little the. better ' for abby >rhing ele. 
Mens Happineſs or' 'Miſety | Ig moſt: 
att of their own making, He; whoſs' 
Mind: direAs not' wiſely, - wil never 
wa the right-Wayj/ and' he, whoſe 
is crezy 'and feeble, \ will never 
Þe able. ro''advance in it. 'F'confels; 
Shere are 'fome Mens Conftitutions of 
ody'and'Mind fd vigorous, and welF- 
uned by Nature, that they need: 
Jor-much _—_— from others, but' 


by 
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by the ſtrength of their natural Genius, 
they are from their Cradles carried to- 
wards what1s Excellent; and by the | 
Privilege of their, happy Conltirionc, | 
are able to do Wonders: But Examples 
of thjs Kind are-butfewg and I think I 
may fay, tharof all the Men we meet | 
with, 20 Ning Par FAY pF Tana e-what they | 
are, G Vi wy not, by Z 


ny gas Tarn Ti tap wheemakes | 


little, and almoſt —_ Impreffions 7 


py m_- os eqncn YH 
important, - 
ng (5 _ - | 4 
ONE (LX\Avers, . wh by ry op Ea=| 
ag on: of. the: Hep turssthe. flexible" 
aters  Iakp Chanels, that make them: 
take, quite _contrary,:Gourles, and by} 
Wh: ittle a given;thomar. firtt 
Saurce,. they receive ? 
To 4 and arrive-at. li, at very? 
remote ang diſtant Places;  - 
..$.2. Iimagine the Minds of Childres 3 
axFakly ryrned this or that way,as We | 
rec ic. (elf; and chough. this be the: prin 7 
cipal Pare, .andour; main Care: ſhould? , 
be about the infide, yet the Clay: Cat i 
tage is. Mob to-be —— 1 all I 
there | 
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therefore: begin with the -Ohſe, ant +"? 
conſider m_ _ fr coho rags Health, 
as that; which perhaps: yow'may 'ra» 

| ther expec&:from thar' Stuidy;/ I: have 

| been thought more peculiarly-26 fave 

applied my ſelf to; anti char 'ulſ6 

= which wil be ſooneſt diſpatched; as 

2 lying; if I gueſs not amiſs, In A vety _ 
'& little Compaſs. 0 
© "3. How neceflar Hedehiisto our 
i Bufineſs-and pinels ; Andihow r& . 
= quiſitea fro "Coaſtienadz: abk ro 
7 ehdure Har ;ps and: Favigue, [is tb 
«> ons that will make any Figuit in the 
ty rw is too: obvious W _ kay 
3 Fro0f, © I 
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= without rhe HelpefP ſinkFhou d to 
y for the Preſeroa8i6)s uni Inpiwors 
2 a healthy, or at-leaft,  »ot Mp Choft Conf 
ll 3»rion 1H :thieit Children: thi 

ki haps ttilght be all diſpatched is thi this 
wy ; one ſhort Rite, "414, Thar Genrles 
{ men ſhould uſe theit Childreti; as the 
E hone Parmers 4tid ſubſtatitiat Veo- 
: Y cet doXxheirs But becauſe the Mo- 
re! el Of B 2 thers 
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Health. 


Tenderneſs. Tenderneſs. 


. thers poſſibly ' may- think this a little 
. too hard, ; and the Fathers: too ſhort, 


men to-conſider, viz. That moſt Chil- E 


I ſhall explain -my ſelf more particy- 
larly ; only laying down this as a gene- | 
ral and certain Obſervation for the Wo- | 


dren's Conſtitutions are either ſpoiled, 
or at leaſt harmed, by Cockering and 


.$..5- The firſt Thing to be taken care 7 


ty Clador Covered, Winter or Sumner. |: 
The Face,when we are Born, is no leſs 
tender than-any other;part of the Bo- 
dy : *Tis uſe alone hardens it, and” 

akes it more able to endure the Cold. 
And therefore the Scy#44ex Philoſopher 7 
gave a very ſignificant Anſwer to the 
Athenian, who wonder'd how:he could 7 
x Naked in Froſt-and 'Snow-;;. How, 2 

id the: Scytbien, can-you;endure your | 
Face « I co the ſharp Winter-Air ? 7 
My Face is: uſed, to it, ſaid the 4rhe. 


»ian. Think -me all Face, replied the ? « 
Scythian: Our Bodies will endure any” « 
thing, that 'from the beginning [they 7 « 
are accuſtomed to... ', _ 'E 
An- Eminent Inſtance, .of this, 
though in the contrary Exceſs of Heat, 
| beiogN . 
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what Uſe can'do, I ſet down in 
the Author's words, 'as I mect with it 


© Malta, than'in any part' of  Ewrope; 
$ are perfettly Stifling ; and iſo: much 
© the' more, becauſe- there are ſeldom 
* any-cooling Breezes here.”This makes 
* ©*che common People as black'as Gy 
"2 * fies: But yer the Peaſants defie ho 
2 © Sun; they work on in the hotteſt part 
2 %of theDay; without intermiſſion, or 
- F ſheltering 'chemſelves from his ſcorch» 
«> © ing Rays. This has convinced me 
Z ©that Naturecanibring it;ſelf romany 
z © things, which ſeem impoſſible, pro- 
* *yided-we accuſtom our:ſelyes fro 
2 © our Infancy. The Me/teſes do ſo,who 
= ©:harden the 'Bodies of their Children, 
* 2 © and reconcile:them 'to' the Heat, by 
* =! * making them: go ſtark Naked, -with- 
:  ©rour Shirt, Drawers, 'or:any'thing on 
y: *their :Headz/ from 'their Cradles ti 
y- *:they are:.ten\Years old. (1013547 1! 
z - Give me leave: therefore'! to ad- 
+7 viſe you, not: toi fence too -carefully a+ 
7 gainſt the Cold of this: our. Climate. 
-} Wl B 3 There 


5 


being to'onr' preſent /purpoſe, tro ſhew Wome” 


ina late ingenious Voyage *. © © The * woes 
© Heats, 'ſays he, -are- more violent in J*4* 4 
15 0 


« they exceed thoſe of Roweir ſelf, and *** 
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Wagonhe..: cp in England who wear 
ROE. neer-and- 'Surnaner, | 
= _ 9m Ton + ipctaranitet, 
-, -or. more ſenſe.gf Cold than others; find : 
\\Buy46! the er will ineeds have ar | 
! Algwancs for Froſt; and: Snqur,. for | 
of Haim; and:che:Father,- for feat ! 
ot a rg ;:be:ſure; letnot his Winter: | 
Elothing be tao warm: And:amangſt 7 
other: thiiigs: remember, 'Fhat when 7 
Nature. hasſo well; covered his Head *: 
with Hair,;aad fireagthen'd: it with a : 
Year 'ar:two!ls: Age, "that he can run | 
aboutsiby: Day, withour a Cap, it-is 7 
beſt that, by:Night,a Ghild: _ alſo 4 
be:withoin one; thend being: nothivg | 


I | 3 
&' 


a keeping the: Head 3 
II $ {> 13\dB\8 8d +1 'J 

$ 6: Þ have id. He! has, becauſe! E 
the os rof:\my!:Nifcourſe: is, 7 
2. Long qr oral {ſhould be 


ogghiup Fame 3! wii s 
avill joan we ſuit. 
the wr of Daghrers;: though || Z 


where; the:Uiffetence:of Sex requires © 
differcat: treatment, Teriidbe qo big 
Matgapitd CTY) | BH! i) J: « al J | 
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09 hman alfa advife his Feet 80 be Feet. © 
begevery Naghtiinicald Water z and 
. Z rahave his:Shoter fo thin, that they 
 & mightleak. and; /et in Water , when 
 & ever hacomennear it. Here, -I fear, I 
© ſhall have che Miſtriſs and Maids too 
7 againſ>me. One will think it too filchy; 
Z and the other, perhaps, too much pains 
 Z to mahke clean his Stockings. But yet 
= truth will have it, that his Health is 
2 much more worth than all ſuch Conſfi- 
2 derations,and ten-tinies as much more. 
Z And-he that conſiders how Muiſchie- 
7 vaus and Mortal a thing, taking Wer 
” Zn the Feet is to thoſe, who have been 
” bred aicely, will wiſh be had, with the 
= paor People's: Children,gone Bare-footz- 
3 who, by that means, come ta be 1o re- 
& candiled,! by Cuſtom, to! Wet 10 their 
7 Feet, that they take no more Cold 
7 or Harm, by 'it, than if they were 
2 wet in their Hands. And what is. it, 
4 LI pray; that makes this greatdifference 
- between: the Hands and the Feet im 
y- athers;': but: anly: Cuſtom ? I doubt 
- nat, biit.if a Man from-his Cradle had 
.© been always uſed to; go bare-foot, 
= whilſt: bis. Hands - were: conſtantly 
wrapped-up in warm Mittins, and co- 
178%, B 4 vered 
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Peet. 


Alterations. ther Alterations - from \our ardicary: i Z 


 vered: with 
ſuch a Cuſtom 'would' make - 
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\ [as the-Darch 
tall Gloves; reg 1-ſay,”bur 


Wer in his' Hands as dangerous'to him; Þ 
as now taking Wet in their Feetis to | 
great many: others: ''"The:way to pre- | : 
veat this, is, -to'have his Shooes made © 
ſo; as to lkeak Water ; and his Feet was 7 
ſhed every Night-in cold Water; both © 
for Health and Cleanlineſs ſake: ' But 7 
begin 'firft ' in-the Spring,” with a+ L 
ws ey {o. __ = colder _—y 
Night, -till, in a: few days, come : 
fo perfetly cold Water, : af rk CON- | i 
tinue it ſo Winter-and Summer! © For ' 
it is to be obſerved in this, as-in all | 


way of Living, the Changes mult be * 
made by gentle and inſenſible Degrees; 7 
and fo we'may bring our Bodies'to any |! 
thing, without pain, and withoat dan-' 
- Bl 
, ' How fond Mothers: are: like ”" $ 
receive this Do&rine, 1s -not 'hard to. * 
foreſee. What: can it be leſs than to * 
Murder their tender Babes totuſe them: |. 
thus ? What ! put their Feer/ in cold 5 
Water .in -Froſt'-and Soow,:iwhen all 
one can dois little enough:to keep them | Z 
warm ? 
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-* Seneca tells us of himſelf, 
n83, that he uſed £o' Bathe 
in Told Spring Water” in the mit of 
Winter,” ' This, if he had not th 
it-n6t only tollera wan} bur healthy roo, 
he would ſcaros havedone; in aft exu- 


_ berant 'Fortune, that could well have 


born the Expence of -a'warm Bath; 

andin'an Age (for be was then Old) 
that would have excuſed! | 6 eater Indul- 
pence.'! If we think his Stoical Prjnci- 
ples led him- to this Severity ; let it be: 
ſo, that his Se& recoriciled cold Water: 
to his Sufferance : What made it agrees 
able to- his Health ?: fof that was 'iot: 
impair'd by this hard-Uſipe. / But'whar 
ſhall we ſay to Horace, who warn 
not himſelf with the'Reputation'of - 4- 
ny Sc&, -and-leaft of-all' affeQed 'Stoi- 


7 cal Adfſterities? yet he” afſures' is, he 
2 waswont in the Winter Seaſon tobarhe 


rorget = _— Boe. 
faly wall be muc warmer 
that Englend, and the chilneſsof their 
Waters not to come near ours it Win- 
ter. if the Rivers of Ira/y are _—y 
thoſe 


”_ > 


— ”PA little ro 'rertiove their Fears Fee 


'-without which” "the 
chin Rea Reaſon 's' ſeldom hearke 7 
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1Badies,! ia cold War I 
there-are at this: day\ Ladies ©» 
ig #4 Highlands. af Scotland; :xyho 
2h Fs PRKIPADR: 8 their Chiltiron 
| of Winter ; andfiad that | 
Water dors them. aq. ages even | 
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. $:8.I-ſhall not aced here: to mens foining, 


tian:Swwvingy when he 15: of an. Age 
ablego learn,- and has any one $0.teach 
ceſlary, that; they. rank'd 16-with Let- 
ters ; and. it wag: the: common; Phraſe 
to matk oneill Educated and .goqd far 
Nothing; Thatihe had gether leayat 
to-Read nor tQHwich Nec Hiteras! didi- 
cit nee _natare- - But: beſides, the! gain- 
ing a-Skill,, whigh may ſerve-bim at 
need.; the Adyanteges to: health,,.by 
often; bathing . in c9/d;; Water, during 
the-heat.of AUumener,. are ſo May, thay 
Ithiak-nothiog eeed $0. be ſid ta g0- 
courage it, provided this. ane cautign 
be -uſkd; That: he never ge.ioto.che 
Water, when Exerciſe bas at all warm'd 
him, nie anxEmotion in his -Bloed 
pete | __— 


'' I 0) y4ioos | 051 gg9 Hime 

- $. 9.-Anohes/Fhing that is-0f great 4ir. 
Advantage'to.evsryi Qne's Health, bug 
eſpecially ; Chiltdven's, is," ta! de- much 
in- the dp: 4iry/ and very lice as-may 
be byte Fire; cen in Winter, 1iBy 
this he well atteuſtam. hinaſclf eſa:40 
Heat and:Eqld;rfihine and Raio 3 all 
which, if a Man's Body will ang en: 
28 77 ure, 
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&.” dure; it will: rve him-to very little 

purpoſe in this World's And when he: 
5grown up, it is'to6 late 'to begin' to: | 
uſe him to it : It nwft be got early, 7 
and by degrees. 'Phusthe Body may © 
be brought to- bear almoſt'any Thing. 7 
If F:{howld adviſe him to 'play in the 7 
Wind"and" the Su without « Hat, T | 
doubr whether it'conld-be born, "There # 
wonld'x'Fhouſand Objeftions bemiade 
aguinſtit; which atlaft would amount. 7 
to io more, in Trudh,'than being'Bun- 7 
burat, ' And" if 'my' young 'Mafter 
be' to be" kept' always -in' the Shade, - 
and} never expoſed-to 'the Sun" and: | 
| Wind, 'for fear of his Complexion, it |. 
miy-be a"good- Way to make bims | 
Bea, but not' x Maniiof Buſineſs © 
And alchough'greater Regard be'tobe 
had'to Beauty in- the Daughters; yerE * 
will take the L— Es, that the 7 
- more they are in':the” Air, without 7 
rgudice-to theit | Faces, the ſtronger 
and healthier they will be ; and the * 
nearer they come toi the Hardſhips: of 
their Brothers in their Education, the- || 
eater Advantage will- they receive 
ie all che cemaining Part of cheir 
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this one Danger in it, that know; and 
thatis, That when he is hot with run- 
ning up and down, he ſhould. fir or 
lie down on the-cold or moiſt Earth. 
This, I grant,and drinking.cold Drink, 
when they are hot with Labour.or 
Exerciſe, brings more People, to the 
Grave, or to the Briak of it,” by Fe- 


3 @ 


| or:Tutor's Eye-: This is all .I. think #«i«. 
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-$,10, Playing in the open-Air has but 4. MAIGE 


= Of BD'UC4TION, 


Claths. 


"beſt and ſuteſt, #6 therefore molt to 
be taken-care of; Fox, i from 

Ciatitibhyand Rults, tovet ſd often ifi- 
ctilcated, 


you are n0t'to expeRt any 


thing either 18 this; *of any other 6r' Ca ſe E 


farther rhian Praftice Has eftal 
therii ito Habits. © 


4. 4. One thing the Mention of the 3 
y Mind; which muſt 7 
& that is; That _ L 


Girls britigs1 into 
not be forgot ;- 
Sohs Cloths be never made” fi abr; e 
cially abbuit the' Breaſt, ' Let 'Natufe 
have Bcope to fuſhiori:the Body! as ths 
chinks beft. She works; of her ſelf, a 
grear deal: better; atid "@xater, than 
we cart diret her: 


as! certainly have no 
are: fir ait-laced;ot tuck tamper'd with. 


This Confidetirion ſhould, me thinks, 5 
ybuſic People' (I will-not fay igno- ©. 
rant'Nutſcs arid” Bodice-tnakers) trois | : 


medling in a ' Matter they RE 1 
not ;| ati# chey ſhould be afraid to | 
Natufe out of her Way in faſhiontn 


Fs -: 
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BS... 
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SES 


wert themſelves to frame the Bodies of ® 
their Children in elieir 'Wombs j as © 
ey ofteri Ehdeavour' its- mend: their- 7 
pes whien they are our; we ſhould : 
perfe& Children 
bbtn, as we have'few well-ſhapedthat 3 


Ef 
8 


the leaft and rieatieſt is trikde. ror nl 


I part not-{o bated it 6frefi makes a Sho! 


x juſt proportient * Ts 


the Parts, when they kdivw aot 


Lhave ſeen ſo mihy' Inftaiices of C 
dren receiving (great hdrm from /#/ait- 
lacing, that catinot but contlude there 
are otherCreatures;as well as — 
who, -little wiſer-thith- they, de 
their young; Odes'by ſenfleſs fondf 

and too much embracing. 

'$.'22;  Narrow*Biesfts, ſhort aa 
finking Breathyill Lungs, and Ctvok- 
ednt6, are the Natural and almoft con- 
ata EffeAuof hari Bodice, and Clorhs 

Weak wn 'That-Wity of making flendet 

and: fie Fry's ſerves bur the 

more-e | them: [Not 
can-thers- iridecd! hy be difproportibit 
ia the Parts, when"the notitiſhttienc 
in- the- Rveral Offices of the 

- cannot be Wiftributed as Nartite 
ns: And therefbte what wotitler is 
it being laid; wier force 


d 


it, i EitCc 
der-or-:4- ion, Ti nr thati ; 
Thy how, 

tharthe Women of” on .(imigitin 
I know not what Kitj#of Bexury in i Fig 
by bracing aiid' Binding them” hatd 
tom their Infancy, have very =_ 
| cet. 


of "EDD CATION. | 


is 


Clatks. © 


16 Of EDUCATION. 


Clahs. | rene I ſaw. lately: a pai of Chins 
hooes, which I was told were for: a 
grown Woman, ; they. were ſo exceed- 


ingly diſproportioned to the. Feet of © 
one of ,the ſame Age amongſt: us, ©. 


that they would ſcarce have been big 


enough tor one, of our little Girls. Be- 
fides: this, *ris obſerved that their Wo- 
men are alſo very little, and ſhort- 
lived ; whereas. the. Men, are-:of the 


ordinary. Stature of: other Men, and 
live, to a proportionable Ape. Theſe 
Defefs in the. Ferqale Sex, in that 
Country, are, by ſome, imputed tothe 
unreaſonable binding: of : their Feet. ; 
whereby the frees Circulation! of the 


Blood is hindred, and [the Growth.and 
Health of the whole - Body: ſuffers: ©: 
And how often do we. ſee, that ſome, 7 
ſmall part of the Foot being injured by | 
a:Wrench or a, Blow, the whole; Leg © 


and Thigh thereby..loſe their Strength 


and Nouriſhment, and'dwindle away ?; ®]; 


How much greater -Inconvegiencies 
may we expect, wheg. the Thorax, 
wherein is placed: the Heart and Seat 


of Life, is unnaturally compreſſed, and +1 


hindred from its due Expanſion ? . 
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VO EDUCATION, 17 
* - 4x3: 'As forhis Diet, tought to be Pic. 
adviſe,] Plefh ſhould be forbotn as long 
>= -as he'was'in Coats, or'at leaſt till he 
> was two or three Years old. But what- 
” ever Advantage this may'be to his pre- 
: ſemtand future Healchvand' Strength, I 
27 fear it: will hardly be conſented to'by 
'* Parents, miſlead by the Cuſtom of eat- 
” ing too- much Fleſh 'themſelves, who 
2 will be apt to think their Children, as 


. 


ETSY 


t by 
os 
6 

>” 


Re 


2 they. do themſelves, in'danger to_ be 
-: Starved, if they bave not Fleſh ar leaſt 
* twice a Day. This I am fure, Chil- 
dren. would breed - their - Teeth with 
--much leſs danger, be freer from Dif 
eaſes whilſt- they were little, and lay 
the Foundations of an' healthy and 
ſtrong Conſtitution much ſurer, if they 
were not cram'd ſo much as they are 
by fond Mothers and fooliſh Servants, 
and were kept wholely from Fleſh the 
*xfirſt three or four Years of their Lives. 
'3 Butif my young Maſter muſt geeds 
"have Fleſh, let ic be but once a Day, 
-2and of one Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, 
*ZMutton, Veal, &c. without other 
 8Sawce than Hunger, is beſt; and great 
care ſhould be uſed, that he eat Bread 
1 C plenti- 


Dice, X 


thing elſe, And-whatever he eats that | 
1s ſolid, make him chew: it well. | We - 
Engliſh are- often negligent-berein ; :; 
ko whence. fallow-ladigeſtion, and | 


Care be taken, that they be plain, and : 


axe carefully-tobe avoided. Be ſparing 


ſeaſoned Meats, Our Palates grow into: 


with, and ſortimes without Barco 


Of, EDUCATION. | 
- Plentifully, both-alone and withevery 


great Inconveniences,  :-/- 

& mh For Breakfaſt and Supper Milk, of 
Milk-Pactage, W ater-Grael, Flummery, | 
and twenty: other Things, "that we are |” 
wont to make;in Englaxd, are very fit 7 
for Children-;. Qaly, in all theſe, let 


without mych Mixture, and very ſpa- 
ringly ſeaſoned with Sugar, or rather | 
none at all: - Eſpecially all Spice, and}. 
other, Thiags;; that may heat the Blood, 


alſo of Salt in. the Scaloning of all hs; 3 
Vittuals,. and. uſe him 'not to high-! 


Z 
a reliſh and liking of the Seaſoning and. Z 


Cookery cbr by Cuftom they arc © 


{et to, and an; over-much Uſe of Salt, 


beſides that it. occaſions Thirſt, and 


aver-mugh. Driokiog, has ather il Bf 
feQs upon the Body. I fhould: think - 
that a good; Piece * well made, and 
well baked Brown Bread, ſometime © 
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orChogſeey yp be aen Ne hoſ Break Diet. 
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N. Gl for ay nh "Ma 
> tunto Jan bo oocheng ut dry Bread, If he be 
- hungry more:than wanton, Bread aloge 
7 will down.;: and if he be not hungry, 
2? is not fit he ſhould eas. By this you 
2 will obtain, twq good Effefts; 1. That 
= by Cuſtom he will come to. be.in love 
” with Bread; for, as I faid, our Palates 
” and Stomachs too are pleaſed with the 
Things weare uſed tg. Another Good, 
2 you will gaia higreb Ys i, That, you will 
2? notteach im. to.Etat more, nor oftner 
.> than Nature requires. . Ido not think 
= that all People's Appetites are alike : 
* Some have naturally ſtronger,and ſome 
2 weaker Stormachs. But this I think, 
that many are made. Gormands and 
 Gluttons by Cuſtom, that were not fo 
. *. by Nature: And I ſeein ſome Countries 
-: Men as luſty and ſtrong, that eat but 
- two Meals a Day, as others. that have 
+ fer their Stomachs by a conſtant Uſage, 


like Larms, to call.on them for four or 
C 2 five. 


CE! O 
Diet. 


attwelve of the Clock, and ſome ie 
'neither eat Fleſh, nor had any thing | 


giving an account. how he managed 4 
himfelf, even when he was Old, and ©: 
bis Age permitted Indulgence, "fays, 7 


a better 'Meal (had health required it) > z 
as any SubjeR's in England, were it > 


'were bred up with this ſpare Diet: 


of” EDOCATION. 


Bee: The Romans vfually faſted: +il þ 
ks wg - the. only fet' Meal, even'of Þ 
thofe who eat more than once a Day: 
And thofe who uſed Breakfaſts; as | 
fome did at eight, ſome at ten, ortiens 


made ready for them, ' Auguſtus, when | 
the greateft'Monarch on the Earth, tells 
'Us, Fre took a bit of dry Bread in 'his 
Chariot. And Sexec«in his 839d. Epiſtle, L, 


That he uſed to 'cat a' piece' of dry | 


"Bread for his Dinner, without the |. 


Formality of fitting to it. : Though ; 
his Eſtate would have as' well paid for ©” 


doubled. The Mafters of the World | 3 


And the yonng Gentlemen of Rome bl 
felt no want of Strength or Spirit, be- . 
cauſe they eat but onee a Day. . Or 7 
it happen'd by Chance, that any one . 
could not faſt ſo long as till Supper, | ; 
their only fet Meal ; he took nothing 7 


but a bit of dry Bread, or at moſt, a 


few | 


LS ob 
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few Raiſios, or ome ſuch flight thing Din. 


part of Temperance was found; ſp ne- 
ceſlary both for, Health .and Buſineſs, 
that the Cuſtom of only one Meal a 
Day held our, againſt that. prevailing 
Luxury , which their Eaſtern, Con: 
queſts and Spoils: had brought. in a» 
moangſt them; And thoſe who: had 
given up. their old-frugal Eating, and 
made Feaſts, yet began them not till 
the Evening. And more than one ſer 
Meal a Day was thought ſo monſtrous, 
that it was a Repraach,as low down as 
Ceſar's time, to make an Entertain» 
meat, or ſit down: to a full Table, till 
towards Sun-ſet....; And therefore, if it 
would not. be. thought too; ſevere, I 
ſhould judge. it moſt convenicnt, that 
my Young Maſter ſhould have nothing 
but Bread too for Breakfaſt.” You can- 
not imagine of what Forge Cultorn is : 
And I impute: a great. part of 'our Di- 
ſeaſesin Englandtoour eating too much 
Flſp, and too little Bread. . T0 


FR 5. A61obis dec, 1 ouldchink 


dd 


t beſt, thar, as much as it can be con- 
veniently avoided, they ſhould not. be 
kept conſtantly-to.an Hour, For when 
ER Ce Cuſtom 


Meals. 


FEDVCILDN. 


Sy his fixed te! | : 
wats Nb uſual Hour, ard and 


9 rin if he” paſſes 'it; 
gow it {ſelf into a Ex: | 1 


vtte. 
yp or ing into a ipht waht 
fg There bio Gah4 have 7 ; 


of % e* kept conſtzhily to for his 
Brealkfaft, Dinner, 'and* Stipper, 'biit 
tather varied almoſt every Day. And © 
if betwixt thefe, which Fe Meals, = 
he will ot ter him have, a Fan 1 
he calls for it, good 'dry* 7 
one think this roo Have ws Jparing 
Diet for NIE let thegr know, 


{Fo 


a Child will never farve? nor windle 1 
for 'wa of 'Nouriſhment';,* £ be 2 
a_A -Ple bed pomarh, and Spoon: | | 
or {one fich other thi -at Supper, = 
_ 'have'gaod Bread ani 7 4 
e has a Stomach :* For thus, upon 7 
ſecoiid though ts, I ſhould REN it * by 
for Childten —_ __ {4 ore 4 
ning is genera y. defignewa- Tor 
. to which a foll Aeeiieny is but 'a 5k | 
Preparation. . Dry Bread, Neo be Þ 
beſt Nita Wh the af Bebe 
tation' ;* And nobody 'wo T 
Child cram'd at Breakfatt, wh dhks | 


aoy | 
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= any: to his: Mind'or ny and. Meals. 
| would chot-liave ' him: dull-and 'un- 
© healthy. Nor:let 'any One think this 
” unſuitable to one of Eftate: and Condi- 
| tiot. A Gentleinan;in any Ape, ought. 
| tobeiſo bred; as to be firted to bear: 
” Arms, and be a Soldier.' But be that,in/ 
: this, breeds his Son ſo as if he defi mY 
27 him tofleepoyer his Life,.inthe Plent 
Z and Haſe of a full Fortune he nt 
Z to leave him, little confiders the Ex- 
4 atnples' he: has''ſeen, or the Age he: 
F _ abin.. 
\ $:46. His Drinkſhould be only Small Drink. 
; | Bear: and that too he ſhould never be 
q ſuffered:to have between Meals; but af- 
2 ter;he had cata Piece of Bread. The 
= Reaſons why I ſay this/are theſe: .. 
. . x741:x: More: Feyers and Surfaits 
7 are got: -by i People's Drinking _ 
2 chef are/hot,- than by any one Thing T 
= know:::Therefore, if by Play hebe Bi 
> and: drygc Rread will ill godown ; and 
:, = ſoit: he cannot have Drink, but upon: 
” that Conditian, he will be forced: to 
| forbeary Borg. af he: be very- hot,-he: 
joy Cn] eval fee Ar leaſt, a 


»« 24 


4 


Drink. - 
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hot, which then: he may drink {afely.: | 
If, he be very dry, it willigoodown to. | 
warm'd, andquench bis Thirſt better! 7 
And if he: -willnot drink'it fo —_— py 
Abſtaining will1got: hurt him. Be-! | 
ſides, This will teach; him-to fotbear,; | 
which is an Habir-iof greateſt Uſe for : | 
Health of Body and Mind too... di <5; 
'$. 18. 2./i\Not \being» permitted to 
drink without:eating, 'will prevent the: 
Cuſtom of having the 'Cup. often at: * 
his Noſe ; a dangerous Beginning, and: 
Preparation to Good: fellowſbip. .: :1Men'” 


often bring Habitual.. Hunger» and © 


Thirft oa themſelves by Cuftom. And 


if. you pleaſe tory, you may, though | 
he be weaned from. it, :bning-him, by | 5 
Uſe, toſucha Neceſſity againof Drin-! 2 
king inthe Night, thas: he will;not be 2: 
able to fleep' withour it.- . It being tho: */ 
Lullaby uſed/by Nurſes, ta till:crying * 
Children, I believe: Mothers generally 
find ſome: Difficulty to. weap' their * 


- - Children from: Drinking /1n the N ighr, 4 


when they firſt rake.chem home. .- Be»: 

lieve.it, Cuſtom prevails'as. much by 

Day asby: Night; and you may; if you. 

ow > Heng any One' to be- Thirſty, 
Houwug.3: ig vogue f mi 

KY | *Þ Toace | I 
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.' Loncelived in anHouſe, where, to-Drink- *: 


'a- froward: Child,: they !gave: 

thm.Drik as oftenashe-cried ; -ſothat- 
he was. conſtantly: dibbing/: And the? 
he:could not ſpeak, yet he drunk more 
in: Pweacy four Hours than1did.. Fry- 
it when-you:. pleaſe, you! may; with. 
Small, : as; well 'as' with Strong” Beer, | 
drink-your:{elf into: a Droaght. .* The”. 
great:/Thing to be'minded'in Educa- #%* 
tion'is,. what Habits. you ſettle ':- And 
therefore'in this, as-all other: Things, 
do:not begia to make any Thing -e»ffo- 
wary, the PraQtice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increaſe. -- It is 
convenient for. Health and Sobriety, 
to: drink co more than. Natural Fhirſt 
requires :: And he that. ears not Salt 
Meats, : nor drinks Strong Drink,: will 
ſeldom thirſt between'Meals, uoleſshe 
has:been accuſtomed: to ſuch unſeafo- 
nable: Drinking.” | '': - af 

$529. Above all, Take great - Care 5g 


. 
k Y 


| = that he ſeldom, ifever, taſte any Wine, Print: 


or Strong) Drink.” 'i'Fhere is nothing fo 


, ordinarily given Childreis in England, 


”7 


ang-nottiing ſo -deſttaQtive' to :rhiemr. 
They ought: zever:to drink: any Strong 
Liquor, but |'when they/need-it-as'2 
| Cordial, 


"TY "£4 2, 
LIK! Sv 2 
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Smeg :.; 1Cordial;; andthe iDoftor preſerabes'i it, | : 
Prat” And:in-this, Caſes it-is,. arora | . 
are.moſt: narrowly to'be watched;\ 

mokk Everely-to-be reprehonded, when! - 
they: definite :-Thoſe mean Sbre-ef! |: 
People, : pl lacing :a great Pary:of efieiri 
Happineſs insStrong Drinky:arcralways; | 
forward: to-nakt:Courtito-amy; young: 
— Maſter, by offeriog-him that; which: 
= chop lunchefbthemielies: ; And finding! |; 
themſe]ves:made; merry. by .it, they: 
fooliſhly thiak will do the Child no: 7 
- Harm. - This you art carefully.tb: have: > 
your-Eye- and reftrain with all 
the Skill an Induftry you can-z:'There: | 
being-nothing. that lays: a ſurerFoun-) | A 
dation of :Miſehiet, both-to« Bothrand;: ©. Wy 
Mugl; than: Children's being ufeduo: = 
Strong, Drink ;.reſpecially, | to:drink Mn. _ 
private, with the Servants: thids mobi.t. 
Frait. is 20, Frait makes one :of:; thomoſt: A 
difficult Chapters in the Govethment: 
. ..of Health, -efptctally'that-of Children. 
-- 1Queitht Parcnis xentur'd Paralisfe fot: 
it; And:as:n9: Wondet out\ Ghildren, 
nd the Temptation, 'though: | 
itwoft:themutheir Health, : The Regus | 
lationzof:ahis:eannot: come under, _—_ 
on we [For I:am by nd *' 
SIT leans x 
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7 keep. ' Children dmoft wholly ::from' 
2 Frwtr, as a Thing totally wawholſoine 
is for:them : By whiclftriQ'W o—_ 
| miake'them-but the more ravenoubafeer 
5 [3 46d to ext Good and Bad,*Rip6ior 
© Vnaripe, all that they can' pet ,whehever 
: 7 they come atit.'. Melods, Pearbes; moot 
7 ſores of Plumbs, and all ſortsicf 
7 in England, T think Childten” fhoold 
' 2; be wholy kept = having o_y 
2 ' tetfipting Tafte, in a very | 
A [erent - that, if ve? 
they ſhould never fo much «flv — 
| . 6r know there' were any fich 'Thia 
- Bur -Srrawbreryies; Cherries, Gol | 
by or Chrrans,' when through tipe;: ! 
think thay bevery ſafely allowed thei 
p and that'with- a: pretty liberal) Tens! 
L if they be tafen rs tf theſe Cuntivis! 
7 1. Not after Meals, as we "uſltally" &6| 
* whey the Stortich'is" altvady fl of 
| oherBood But Tehink ch&y ſhouls 
- be-eatety rather” before;, or- berweets 
Meals, 4nd Children ſhould thave ehvthi 
| for their Breakfuſts, 2. "Bread: catch 
| withthern,' 3. PerfeRtly vipe!  (fehvy 
are thus eat; 7 rwglths t vets-(nanbicr 
condueivg than thnfyPts our FRAMS 
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": Stmmer-Fruits, 'being ſuited tothe hor © 
| Seaſon: of che Year; they..come 1n,..;re; 
freſh) [aur Stomachs, :languiſhing and 7 
fainting under. : it;{:.' And: itheretore- &7 
ſhould.not he. altogether ſoſtrit in his |. 
Point, as ſome ae: to:their Children ; ©: 
neg nun fo. very ſhort, iaſtead 
_ 2.-moderate Quantity of well-choſea, | 
Freit,) which: ibeing. allowed | them 
would content them, when-ever they | P 
Sy bget: looſe, or bribe. a. Servant. to. | 
them, fatisfic their Longing 
any Traſh they. can get, and cat ou 
toa Surl Eels crc oO] 15441 LY 
Apples; and Pears. t00, which are ; 
thr h rips,, and have: becn- gathered | 
ome; Time, think. may; be ſafely ea, | 
cen at any. Time, and- in pretty large © 
Quantities ;. eſpecially. Apples, which 
never;dic agy:;Body.. hurt, that I have $ 
heard; after OFater, _ ; 
; Fruits, alſo! dried without Sugar, 1 7 
think ver ory; wholſome.: But : Sweet. * 
meats of al Kinds, are,to.be avoided; 3 
which, whether they: do more Harm to * 
the Maker, or Eater, jis not eaſie to.tell; _ 
This Jam ure; It is oneof the moſt in- _ 
eonvenignt; Ways of Expence, that. Va» 
pity-hath yer foundoutz. and {o.1 leave 
them tothe Ladies, Q. 21. 


; 
= Tinate, nothing is more-to'be indul» 
7 ped Children than'S/eep. 'In'thisalone 
= they are tobe permitted to have their 
= full Satisfation; nothing contributing 
7 more to the:Growth and [Health of 
>> Children than'Scep. All that is to be 
-* regulated init! 6;/ in what Part of the 
E Twenty four:Hours they ſhould take 
2 it !*Which will cafily be reſolved, by 
> only-faying, - Thar it is of great Uſe to 
.: accuſtom them to riſecarly inthe Mor- 
| | ning. It is beſt ſs todo, for Health : 
-* And he that, from his Childhood, has, 
| _ by a ſetled Cuſtom,, made Riſing be- 
- rimes eaſfie and familiar to him, will 
> not, whenhe is a Man, waſte the beſt 
-* and moſt uſeful Part of his Life in 
27 Drowzineſs, and Lying a-bed.. If 
2] Children therefore are to be called up 
> early in the Morning, it will follow of 
= Courſe, that they muſt go to Bed be- 
” times; whereby they will be accuſto- 
- med to avoid the unhealthy and un- 
- ſafe Hours of Debauchery, which are 
thoſe of the Evenings : And they who 
keep good Hours, ſeldom are guilty of 
any great Diſorders. I do not ſay this, 
> asif your Son, when grown up, {bould 

: never 
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2. $.:21, Of all thatlooks ſoft and effes Step...1: 


Sleeps. - never be in Company: pi 


aft Eight, nor} 
ever chat avera Glaſs of Wine till, Mid: 7 
night..' You are now, [bythe Acculis, 7 
ming of his tender Years, to 1adiſpoſe | 
him: te thoſe Inconveniences, as much © 
as you-can : And it: will be go ſmal! 
Advantage; ' that Contrary, - Praftice 
having made: Sitting yp uneaſie.to/bim, 
it will 'make him often avoid, and ve- 
ry ſeldom propoſe Mid-aight-Revels 
But if is ſhould not: reach fo far, but 7: 
Faſhion and Company ſhould prevail, -: 
and make-hinx live as others do about | 
Twenty, *tis. werth:the while to accu. * 
tor. him to Early. Riſing, and Early 
Going to Bed, between this and that; . 


for the preſent Improvement of, his}. 


y 


Healch, and other Advantages. ; _ 
Though I have ſaid a large Allow-:* 


RE 
2: 


ance- of Stcep, . even as much as they 7 
will take, fhould be. made to Children? 
whea they are lictle, yet I do.nat mean, +» 
that it ſhould always be continued: to © 
them in ſo large a Proportion, and they * 
fuffer'd-to-indulge a drouzy lazine(s.iq * 
their Beds as they-grow up bigger. But * 
whether they. ſhould begin to be re- : 
ſtrain'diat Seven, or Ten Yearsold, or 7 
anyother time, is impoſſible to be pre» 7 
ciſely 2 


'Z -giſdly; -determin'd; + Their Tempers, Slew. * 
-* Strength andConflitudions;muſt be con- 
=” fide Burſome tixngbetween Seven 
- .and Fourteen, if they aretoo preat'ls- 
= vers of their Beds, -I think it may be 
> ſaſpnable:to begin to reduce ther by 
> degrees to about Eight: Hours, which 
> is generally reft enough for healthy 
3 grown People. If you have accuſtom'd 
"3 bim, as you fſhould'do, to riſe/con- 
3 Rantly very early in the Morning, this 
2 Faultof being too long in Bed will ea- 
2 fily be' reformed ; and moſt Children 
--* will be forward enough to ſhorten that 
|  tumethemſelves, by coveting to fit up 
- With the Company at Night: though, 
3: if they be not look'd after, they will 
3 beapt to take it ong:in the Morning, 
2 which ſhould by no-means be permit- 
2 ted. They ſhould conſtantly becall'd 
'* up, and made to riſe at their early 
> Hour: but great Care ſhould be taken 
2 1n waking them, that it be not done 
2 haſtily, nor with a loud or ſhrill Voice, 
or any other fuddain- violent Noiſe. 
.” Thisoften affrights Children, and does 
- > them great harm. 'And ſound Sleep 
3 thus broke off, ' with ſuddain Alarms, 
7 1 apt enough to diſcompoſe any one. 
| When 


Bed. 
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Sleep. | 


from their $/eep, how gently: ſoever | 
Care ſhould: be taken. not to add any ; 


> When Children'are to be waken" d out # 


"of their Skep,oteſure to begin: with-a 7 


low - Call, anddome gen ial b,. i 
and ſo draw them ; out "7 it by. de- 1 
grees, and give them none: but Kind 4 
words, and uſage, /till they -are'come 7 
perfeQtly to: daadines.,: ,- and” being © 
quite Dreſſed, you are ſure-they are 
throughly awake. The being forced 


you do it,is Pain enough to:them': And 


other uneaſineſs to:it, eſpecially ſuch | 
that may terrifie them. i 
9. 22. Let his Bed be hard,and rather | 
Quilts chan Feathers. Hard Lodging}. 
ſtrengthens the Parts; whereas being 1 
buried every Night in Feathers, melts 'F 
and diſſolves the Body, is often the! 
Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Fore-run- 
ner of an early Grave. And, befides '7 
the Stone, which has often its Riſe «4 
from this warm Wrapping. of the 7 
Reins; ſeveral other Indiſpoſitions, I 
and that which is the Root of them all, a 
a tender weakly Conſtitution, is very # 
much owing to Downe-Beds. Beſides, 1 
He that is uſed to hard Lodging at 
home, will not miſs his Sleep _ L 
e 
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D abroad, for/want of his ſofc Bed, and 
L his Pillows laid in order. And therefore, 

>] thiak it would not be amiſs, to make 
This Bed after different Faſhions, ſome- 
Ztimes lay his Head higher, ſometimes 
-Jower, that he may not feel every lit- 
tle Change he muſt be ſure to meet 
Awich, who is not deſign 'd to lie always 
yn my young Maſter's Bed at home, 
| to have his Maid lay all Things in 
I priat, and tuck: him in warm. The + 
great Cordial of Nature is Sleep. He 
That miſſes that, will ſuffer by it : And 
he is very unfortunate, who can take 
-þis Cordial only in his Mother's ficge 
Gilt Cup, and not in a Wooden Diſh. 
'Fle that can ſleep ſoundly, takes the 
Cordial; And it matters not, whether 
2 be on a ſoft Bed, or the hard Boards. 
Tis Sleep only that is the Thing ne- 
&ſlary. 


. 4 Alon... . ad 
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Has a great Influence upon the Health, 

3 and that is, Goizg to Stool regularly. 
Fcople that are very /oofe, have ſeldom 
| $0 Thoughts, or ſtrong Bodies. 
Put the Cure of this,: both-by Diet and 
Medicine, being __ more caſte _ 
| [ 
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T be has moſt-need of it) in his Travels bed. 


I Q. 23. One thing more there is, which _—_ 
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Coſtive-. the contrary Evil, there needs not 


Fees 


much to be faid about it: For if it come? 
to threaten, either by its Violence, or” 
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to Nature. On the other Side, Coſtive- 
zeſs has too its ill Effects, and is much 
harder to be dealt with by Phyſick; 


purging Medicines, which ſeem to 


give Relief, rather increaſing than re- 


moving the Evil. 


4. 24. Tt being an Indiſpoſition, 1 


hada particular Reaſon to enquire into; 
and not finding the Cure of it in Books; | 
.F fer my Thoughts on work, believing * 
” that greater Changes than that might * 


OATS $I ORE 


be made 1a our Bodies, if we rook the 
right Courſe, and proceeded by Ra ? 


tional Steps 


I, Then I conſidered, that Going t © 
Stool, was the effeQ of certain Motion; © 
of the Body, eſpecially of the Periſtal | 


tick Motionof the Guts. 


2, I conſidered, that ſeveral Mot! _ 
ons, that 'were 'not- perfe&tly volunts © 
ry, mightyetby Uſe and conftant Ap |. 


plication, be brought to be Habicual, j 
4 [. 
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® by an unintermitted Cuſtom, they 
= were at certain Seaſons endeavoured 


to be conſtantly produced. 
3- I had obſerved ſome Men, who, 


>> by taking after Supper a Pipe of Ta- 
' baco, never failed of a Stool; and be- 
- gan todoubt with my elf, whether it 
were not more Cuſtom, than the Ta- 
| baco, that gave them the benefit of 
Nature ; of at leaſt, if the Tabaco did 


it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 


' Motion 19 the Guts, than by any purg- 


ing Quality; for then it would have had 


' other EffeQs. 


Having thus once got the Opinion, 


* that it was poſſible to make it habi- 
2 tual; the next thing was to conſider 
* what Way and Means was the likelieſt 
- toobtain it. 


4. Then I gueſſed, that if a Man, 


; after his firſt Eating in the Morning, 
- would preſently ſollicite Nature, and 
; try,. whether he could firain himſelf 

| ſo as to obtain a Szool, he might in 


time, by a conſtant Application, bring 


- 1t tobe Habitual. 


$. 25. The Reaſons that made me 


chuſe this tune, were, 


D2 1. Be- 


Co ;30 4 
neſs. 
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x. Becauſe the Stomach being yy : 
empty, if it received any thing grate | ” 
ful to it (for TI would never, but 1 In | 
caſe of neceſſity , have wes one eat, 
but what he Jikes, and when he has 
an Appetite), it was apt to imbrace it | 
cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtrition of its © 
Fibres; which Conſtriftion, I elleny | 
ſed, might probably be continued on : 
in the Guts, and ſo increaſe their peri- | 
ftaltick Motion; as we ſee in the Tee, - 
that an inverted Motion, being begun 
any where below, continues it ſelf N 
all the whole length, and makes even; 
the Stomach obey that irregular Mo-*, 
Gol... L 

2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſu-. 
ally relax their Thoughts, and the Si 
Tits, then free from other I mploymens 
are more vigoronlly diſtributed into the 
lower Belly, which thereby contribute | 
to the;fame effeQ. | : 

}> Becauſe, when ever Men hay : 


leiſure, to- eat, they have leifure enough - 


'alſo td make ſo-mach.court to Madam 

. Cloatina, as would be.necefſary to ou # 

preſent purpoſe; bur elſe, .in the varie- 

ty of Humane Afﬀairs*and Accidents « 4E 

it, was impoſſible t to affix it to any hou / 
certaij 
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= certain 3 whereby the Cuſtom would Coftive. _ 
7 be interrupted. Whereas Men 10 _" 
': health,ſeldom failing to eat onee a Day, 

| tho! the Hour changed, the Cuſtom 


: = might till be preſerved. 
t.: - $.26, Upon theſe Grounds, the Ex: 
.  periment beganto be tried, and I have 
: known none, who have been ſteady 
1 in the proſecution of it, and taken 
.. care to go conſtantly to the neceſſary 
Houſe, after their firſt Eating, when 
© everthathappen'd, whether they found 
f.-; themſelves called on or no,and there en- 
1 deavour'd toputNature upon her Duty, 
- butina few Months they obtained the 
- deſired ſucceſs,and brought themſelves 
= to ſo regular an habit,that they ſeldom 
; ever failedof a. Stool, after their firſt 
- Eating, unleſs it were by their own 
”: .negle&. For, whether they have any 
= . Motion, or no, if they go to the Place, 
: and do their part, they are ſure to have 

Nature very obedient. 

d. 27. 1 would therefore adviſe,that 
this Courſe ſhould be taken with A 
_ Child every day, preſently after he has 
- eaten his Break-faſt, Let him be ſec 
= . upon the Stool, ; as if disburthening 
; . were as much in his Power, as filling 
| D 3 his 


33 


Coſtive- 
neſs. 
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his Belly ; and let not him, of his Maid 7 
know any thing to the contrary, but 7 


that it is ſo: And if he be forced to 


endeavour, by being hindred from his ' 
play, or Eating again till he has been ' 
effeQually at Szoo/, or at leatt done his 


utmoſt, I doubt not but ina lirtle while © 
it will become natural to hini. For : 
there is reaſon to ſuſpe&t, that Children 
being uſually intent on their Play,” and * 
very heedleſs of aty thing elſe, often * 
let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature,when 


ſhe calls them but geatly ; and fo they 


negleQing the ſeaſonable Offers, do by | ; 
degrees bring themſelves into an Ha- | 


bitual Coſtiveneſs. 


That by this Me- 


thod Coſtiveneſs may be prevented, |: 
I do more than gueſs ; having known, 


by the conſtant Practice of it for ſome © 


We 4 
La 


time, a Child brought to have a Soo! 


regularly after his Break-faſt every © 


Moraing. | 


d. 28. How far any grown People 3 


will think fit to make tryal of it, muſt 


be left taghem, tho? I cannot but ſay, _ 
that conſideting the many Evils that - 
come from that Defe&, of a requifite 


eaſing of Nature, I ſcarce know any | 
thing more conducing to the Preſerva- | 
56 tion 
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> tion of Health than this:is, Once in Coftive- 
2 Four and [Twenty hours, I think, 1s =. 
- think it roo much. And by this means 
= itis to be obtained without Phy lick, 
- which commonly proves very inetfe- 
* Qual, inthe cure of a ſettled and ha- 

- bitual Coſtiveneſs. 

- - $. 29. Thistsall I have to trouble z;/c4. 
: you With concerning his Management, 

-1n the ordinary Courſe of his Health. 

: Ferhaps it will be expected from me, 

: that I ſhould give ſome DireQtions of 
Phypck,to prevent Diſeaſes : For which, 


I have only this one very ſacredly tobe 


> obſerved ; Never to give Children any 


| 


= Phyfick for prevention. The obſerva» 


= tion of what I have already adviſed, 
.- will, I fuppoſc, do that better than the 
> Ladies Diet-drinks. or Apothecarie's 


: Medicines. Have a great care of tam- 
= pering that way, leatt, inſtead of pre- 


..; venting, you draw on Diſeaſes. Nor 


' even upon every little Indiſpoſition is 
* Phyſick tobe given, or the Phyſician to 
: be called to Children ; eſpecially if he 
- be a Buſy-man, that will preſently fill 

- their Windows with Gally-pots, and 
: their Stomachs with Drugs. Ic is fafer 
; D 4 r9 
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to leave them wholly 'to'Nature,2 than 7 
to put them into the hands: of 'one, 7 
forward to tamper; or that 'thinks 


Children are to be cured in: ordinary 


by a Method very Intle diftant from it,” 


6 
L 
z, 


Diſtempers, by any thing bur Diet, or : 


Ig 
Po 


It ſeeming ſuitable both to my Reaſon 


and Experience, that the tender Conſti. 
tutions of Children; ſhould have as lit- | 
tle done tothem, as is poſſible, and as _ 
the abſolute neceſſity of the: Caſe re * 
quires. A little. cold-{till'd red Poppy: 


water, which is the true Surfeit-water ; 


with Eaſe, and Abſtinence from Fleſh: 
often puts an end to ſeveral Diſtempers. 


in the beginning, which, . by too for- 


ward Applications, might have been - 


made luſty Diſeaſes. When ſuch a - 


gentle Treatment will not ſtop. the 
growing Miſchief, nor hinder it from. 
turning into a form'd Diſeaſe, it will * 
be time to ſeek the Advice of ſome ſo - 


ber and diſcreet Phyſician. In this part, 


I hope, I ſhall find an eaſy belief; and F 


no body can have a pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one, who has ſpent ſome 


time in the Study of Phyſick, when 


he counſels you, not to be too for- 
ward in making uſe of Phyſick and * 


Phyſicians. d. 3% 
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$. 30. And thus I have done: with Phſde © 


what concerns the Body and Health, 
which reduces it ſelf ro theſe few and 
ealily obſervable Rules. Plenty of 
open Air, Exerciſe and Sleep ; Plain 
Diet, no Wine or Strong Drink, and 
very little or no Phyſik ; not too Warm 
and ſtraight Clothing, eſpecially the 
Head and Feet kept cold, and the Feet 
often uſed to cold Water, and expoſed 
to Wet. 


9. 31. Due care being had to keep Mind. 


the Body in Strength and Vigor, fo that 
it may be able to obey and execute the 
Orders of the Mizd; The next and 
principal Buſineſs is,” to- ſet the Mind 
right, that on all Occaſions it may be 
diſpoſed to conſent to nothing, 'but 
what may be: ſuitable to the Dig- 
nity and Excellency of a rational 

Creature. | | 
'$. 32. If what I have ſaid in the be- 
ginning of this Diſcourſe be true, as 
I do not doubt but it is, viz. That the 
difference to be found in the Manners 
and Abilities of Men, is owing moreto 
their Education than to any thing elle; 
we have reaſ6n-to conclude,, that great 
Care 15 to be had of the forming Chil- 
| dren's 


42 
Mind. dren's Minds, and giving them that 7 
ſeaſoning early, which ſhall influence 7 


Early. 


wiſel 
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their. Laves always after. For when 


they do well or ill, the Praife or Blame - 


will be laid there: And when any thing 


is done untowardly, the common Say- 


ing will paſs upon them, That it'is ſub 


table to their Breeding. 


$. 33. As the Strength of the Body ; 
lies chiefly in being able to endure * 
Hardſhips, fo alſo does that of the 


Mind. And the great Principle and 
Foundation of all Vertue and Worth, 
ts placed in this, That a Man is able to 


deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs his | 
own Inclinations, and purely follow 
what Reaſon direQs as beſt, tho* tle 


appetite lean the other way. 


- 0. 34- Thegreat Miſtake I have ob- } 
ſerved in People's breeding their Chil- 


dren has been, that this has not been 
taken care enough of in its due Sefor ; 
That the Mind has not been made obe- 
dient to Diſcipline, and pliant to Rea- 
ſon, whea at firſt it was moſt tender, 
moſt eaſy to be bowed. Parents, being 
ordain'd by Nature to love ther 


Children, are very apt, if Reaſon 


watch not that natural AﬀeQion very 


warily, 
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2 warily, are'apt, I fay, to ler it run in- Ear, 


to- fondneſs. They love their: httle 
ones, and 'tis their Dury : But they 
often, with them, cheriſh their Faults 
roo. They muſt not be crofſed, for- 


" ſooth; they muſt be permirted to have 


= their Wills in all things ; and they be- 
* ing in their Infancies not capable of 
- great Vices, their Parents think 'they 
- mayMafely enough indulge 'their:lictle 
irregularities, 'and make themſelves 


Sport- with that pretty perverſeneſs, 
which, they think, well enough be- 


' comes that innocent Age. Bur ro a 


: Child corre 


fond Parent, that would not have his 
Qted for a perverſe Trick, 


= butexcuſed it, ſaying, It was a ſmall 
- matter; Solox very well rephed, Ay, 
-* but Cuſtom is a great one. 


F. 35. The Fondling muſt be taught 


* to ſirike, and call Names; muft have 
- what he Cries for, and do what he 
| Pleafes. Thus Parents, by humoring 
 and-cockering them when Zz#rle, cor- 


rupt the Principles of Nature in their 
Children, and wonder afterwards +0 


; taſte the bitrer Waters, when they 
- themſelves have poiſoned the Foun- 


7 tiin, For when their Children are 


grown 


44 


Early. 


-of their own Indulgence. | 
Will of his Maid before hecould Speak 
or Go ; he had the Maſtery of his:Px 
rents ever ſince he could Prattle ; ang 
.why, now he is' growa up, is Stron- = 
get - 
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grown up, and theſe ill Habits: with © - 
them ; when they are now too big tg. p 
be dandled, and |their Parents can no.” 
longer make. uſe. of, them, 3: as Play. 
things; then they complain, that the 
Brats are untoward and perverſe ; then” 
they are offended to ſee them wilful, 
and- are troubled with thoſe. 11]. Hu- - 
mours, which they themſelves infuſed * 
and fomented in. them; And then, * 


perhaps too late, would be glad. tq 
get out thoſe Weeds, which their own _ 
hands have planted, and which now 


have taken too deep root to be , eaſily 


extirpated. For he that has been uled: 


to have-his Will in every thing, as long 


as: he:was in Coats, why ſhould we. 
think it ſtrange,” that he ſhould deſire 7 
it, and contend) for- it till, whemheis * 
in Breeches? Indeed, as he. grows more 7 
towards a Man, Age ſhews his Faults © 
the more, fo that there be few Parents * 


then fo blind, as;not to ſeethem ; few | 
ſo inſenſible,as not to feel the ill EffeQs * 


He had the _ 
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# ger and Wiſer than he was then,- why 


now of a ſuddain muſt he be reſtrained 
and Curbed ? Why muſt he at ſeven, 
fourteen, 'or twenty Years old, loſe the 


= Privikge 'which the Parent's indul- 
** gence;till then,ſfo largely allowed him? 
= Try itina Dog or an Horſe, orany 0+ 
-? ther Creature, and ſee whether the. 1 
7 and reſty Tricks, they have learn'd 
: when young, are eaſily to be mended 
: when they are knit: And .yet none 
: of thoſe Creatures are half fo wil- 
-- ful and proud, or half ſo deſirous to 


be Maſters of themſelves and others, 
as Man. | G1 
' $. 36. Weare generally wiſe enough 
to begin with Them, whea they are 
very young; and Diſcipline betimes thoſe 
other Creatures we would make uſeful 


Z and good for ſomewhat. "They are on- 
2 ly our: own Off-ſpring, 'that we neg- 
= IeQ 1n'this Poiat ; and having made 
: themill Children, we: fooliſhly :expe& 
- -they ſhould be good: Men. . For if the 
_ Child muſt .have' Grapes or Sugar- 


plumbs; when he has.a Mind to them, 


_ Tatherthanimake-the poor Baby cry, or 
- 'be out of Humour;;:why, when he's 


grown up;imult he not_be ſatisfied to, 
| 
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| The having Deſires accommodated to; / 
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if his Deſires carry him to Wine of 
Women ? They are ObjeQs as ſuite 
ble to the longing of one of more”: 
Years, as what he cried for when lit 
tle was to the inclinations of a Child. _; 


the Apprehenſions and Reliſh of thoſe b, 
ſeveral Ages is not .the Fault ; but the 
not having them ſubje& to the Rule 7 
and Reſtraints of Reaſon : The Diffe- 7 
rence lies not in the having or not ha- 3 
ving Appetites, but in the Power ty ' 
govern, and deny our ſelves in them, | 
He that is not uſed to ſubmit his Will * 
to the Reaſon of others, when he is 
neung, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit 
to:his own Reaſon, when he is of an © 
Age'to make uſe of it. And what ; Z 
kind of a Man ſuch an one is like to. 3 
prove, is eaſie to fore-{ee 2 
4. 37: Theſe are Over-ſights uſually ® 
comimyrted, by thoſe who ſeem to take 
the greateſt Care of their Childrens 1 
Education, But 'if we look into the " 
F 
Y 
F 


common/Management of Children, we © 
hall: have: ceaſon ito wonder, in the 
grear-Dilloluteneſs of Manners which 
the' Workd .complains of, 'that-:there 
are any Foot-fteps at all left of van 
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I defire to know what Vice can be Earh. - - 
named, which Parents,and thoſe about 
Children, do not ſeaſon them with, 
and drop into them the Seeds of, as 
ſoon as they are capable to receive 
them ? I do not mean by the Exam- 
ples they give, and the Patterns they 
{er before them, which is Encourage- 
mentenough ; But that which I would 
take notice of here, is the downright 
teaching them Vice, and aQual putting 
them out of the way of Virtue. 'Be- 
fore they can go, they Principle them 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. 
5 Greve me a blow that I may beat him, is a 
it © Leſſon, which moſt Children every 
Day hear : And it is thought nothing, 
becauſe their Hands have not Streng 
to do any Miſchief, But I ask, Does 
not this corrupt their Minds ? 'Is not 
this the way of Force and Violence, 
that they are fetin? And if they have 
been taught, when little, to ftrike 
and hurt others-by Proxy, and incou- 
raged to rejoyce mm the harm they have 
brought upon them, and ſce them ſuf- 
fer, arethey not-prepar'd to doit, when 
they are ftzang enoughto be felt them- 
{elves,and can ſtrike toſfome A” | 
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88 of EDVC ATION. 
Ea. The Coverings of our Bodies, which 
: are for Modeſty, Warmth,and Defence; 

are, by. the Folly or Vice of Parents, re« Z 
commended to their Children for other, |; 
Ufes. They are made Matter of Vanity & 
and Emulation.: A Child is ſet a long» 
ing after a new Suit, for the finery of 7 
it-: And wheathe little Girl is tricked 7 
up in her new Gown and Commode, 3 
how can her Mother do leſs than 
teach her to Admire her ſelf, by cal- * 
ling her her /ittle Queey and her Prin. 
ceſs ? "Thus the little ones are taught T 
to be Proud of their Clothes, before |* 
they can put them on. And why ſhould | 1 
they not continue to value themſelves 3 
for this out-ſide faſhionableneſs of the > 
Tayloror Tire-woman's making,when '$ 
their Parents have.ſo early inſtructed & 
them to do lo ? * 
_ _ Lying and Equivocations, and Ex- # 
cuſes little different from Lying, are '$ 
put into the Mouths of Young People, * 
and commended in Apprentices and | * 
Children, whilſt they are for their '$ 
Miaſter's,or Parent's Advantage. And #* 
can-it -be thought, that he, that finds F 
the Straining-of Truth diſpenſed with, * 
and incouraged,, whilſt it is for his |* 
efT - Godly x 


=y 
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Godly Maſter's:turn, will-got 'make &«b-+ © 
uſe of thiit Privalege for himſelf, when' 

Z it may«be for bis. own\Profir? 3 + + + 
, 'Thoſe of ithe:meanet! Sort are hin- 
| dred by- the :fireightneſs of their For- 
ewes, from -incouraging Iutemperante 
{1a their, Children, by the [temptation 

Zof their Diet, or lavitations to Ear or 

® riak more than enough: Burtheir 

own ill Examples, whenever Pleney: 

comes in their way, ſhew that *cis not 
3 oi diſlike of Drunkenneſs and Glut-: 
"tony that keepsthem from Exceſs, but 
-Awant of Materials. But if we look: 
- into the Houſes of thoſe, : who are a; 
lictle warmer in-their Fortunes, there 


Life, that Children are thought neg-- 
Qed, if: they have nottheir 'ſharei of: 
3 Sauces, and Raggouſts,. and Food: 
"Qifguiſed by all the Arts of Cookery, 
Wult tempt; their Palates, when their 
Bellies are fill: And then, for fear the 
- Ftomach ſhould be over-charg'd, 4 
Fretence is. found for Y'other Glaſs' 
of Wine to help Digeſtion, though ic 
'vnly ſerves to increaſe the Surfeit. 
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order ; The 6rft Queſtion is, Wha wit © 


Of EDUCATION. 
Is my young Maſter a little out of 


my Dear eat? what ſball I get for theet 7 
Eating and Drinking are inſtantly 
prefſed : And every bodies invention s# 
ſet on. work to. find out ſomerhing |Þ 
luſcious and delicate enough to pre? 
vailover that want of Appetite, which? 
Nature has wiſely order'd inthe begin 
ning of Diftempers, as a defence againſt 7 
their iacreaſe; that being freed from ” 
the ordinary labour of digeſting any 
new Load inthe Stomach, ſhe may bv” 
at leiſure to correct, and mafter they 
peccant. humours. $ 
And where Children are {o happy i in. 
the Care of their Parents, as by thei” 
Prudence to be kept, from the excel F 
of their Tables, to the Sobriety of 4, 5 
plain aad ſimple Diet ; yet there tor! - 
they are ſcarce to be preſerved frond ? 
the Contagion, that Poiſons the Mind 7 - 
Though by a diſcreet Management)? 
whilſt they are under Tuition, thei 
Healths perhaps may be pretty 
ſecur'd ;. yet their Defires muſt need; 
yield to the Leſſons, whichevery wh mY ; 
will be read to them upon-this part: 
Epicuriſm. The Commendation thay 
eatin; 
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% Of EDUCATION. &5st 
= eating well has every whete, cannot fail En 
= tobe a RE _ to _ 
= Appetite, and bring them quickly to 
[ choking and expence of a faſhionable 
© Table. This ſhall have from every 
& one, even the Reprovers of Vice, the 
” title of Living well, And what ſhall 
-> ſullen Reaſon dare to ſay againſt the 
> Publick Teſtimony ? Or can it hope to 
2 be heard, if it ſhould call that Luxer, 
= which is ſo much owned, and uni- 
> verſally praiſed by thoſe of the beſt 
> Quality* 
>” This is now ſogtown a Vice, and 
- has ſo great Supports, that I know not 
> whether ic do not put in for the Name 
of Vertue ; and whether it will not 
{ be thought Folly, or want of Xnow- 
| ledge of the World,to open ones Mouth 
| againſt it. And truly I ſhould ſuſpeQ; 
{ that what I have here faid of it 
| might be cenſured as a little Satyr our 
of my way, did I not mention it with 
| this view, that it might awaken rhe 
| Care and Warchfulnefs of Parents in 
the Education of their Children ; when 
2 they ſee how they are beſer on every 
7 ſide, not only with Temptations, but 
L InftruQors to Yice, and chat perhaps 
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'1n thoſe they thought Places of Iy 
curity. | 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on this | j 
Subje& ; much leſs run over all the par. :- 
ticulars, that would ſhew what Pains 77 
are uſed to corrupt Children, and in-#: 
Rill Principles of Vice into them : But” 
I deſire: Parents ſoberly to conſider, 
what Irregularity or Vice there 1s, 3 
which Children are not viſibly taught; : : 
and whether it be not their Duty and 7 
Wiſdom to provide them other Inftru. 
Ctions. | 
$. 38. It ſeems plain to me, that the 
Principle of all Vertue and Excellency, 
lies in a power -of -denying our ſelves: 
the ſatisfattion of our own Deſires, ; 
where Reaſon does not authorize them. 
This Power is to be got and improved. 
by Cuſtom, made eaſy and familiar bY 
an earty Practice. Z 
be heard, I would adviſe, that, contrary © Z 
to the ordinary way, Children ſhould © 
be uſed to ſubmit their Deſires, and go © 


O48! 


- without their . Longings, even fron _ 


their very Cradles, Thefirſt thing they 
{hould learn to know ſhould be, that - 
they were not to have any thing, bel 
cauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe ity. 
wil 


4 


Z of EDUCATION. «3 
= was thought' fit for them. If things Creving. 
ſuitable to their Wants were ſupplied 
"> to them, ſo that they were never ſuf- 
"| fered to have what they once cried 
= for, they would learn to be content 
"2 without it; would never with Bawling 
> and Peeviſhneſs contend for Maſtery ; 
1”; nor be half ſo uneaſy to themſelves 
'. 7 and others as they are, becauſe from 
= the firſ beginning they are not thus 
'. handled. If they were never ſuffered 
- 7 to obtain their defire by the Impatience 
- they expreſſed for it, they would no 
© morecry for other Things, than they 
\. do for the Moon. 
” &. 39. Ifay not this, as if Children 
1. werenot to be indulged -in any Thing ; 
= or that I expected they ſhould, in 
> Hanging-Sleeves, have the Reaſon and 
= Condu@ of Councellors. I conſider 
> them as Children, who muſt be tender- 
= Iy uſed, who muſt play, and have 
> Play-things.” "That which'T mean is, 
That whenever'they crav'd what was 
- Not fit for them to have or do, they 
ſhould not be permitted -it, becauſe 
they were /ittle, and deſired it: Nay, 
Whatever they were importunate for, 
they ſhould be ſure, for that very Rea- 
E 3 {on, 
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Crovig. ſon, to be denied. I have ſeen Childreg |: 
©... ata Table, who, whatever was there, 
neyer asked for any thing, but contens 

tedly took what was given them: And |; 

at another Place I have ſeen others cry |: 

for every Thing they ſaw, muſt be ©: 

ſerved out of every Diſh, and that firſt 2 

too. What made this vaſt Difference,  : 

but this ; That one was accuſtomed tg 


People ſhould be about them, If the 
World commonly does otherwiſe, I: 
cannot help that. I am faying wbatI 7 
think ſhould be ; which, if it 'were © 
already in Faſhion,l ſhould not need to * 
trouble the World with a Diſcourſe on - 
this SubjeQt. But yet I doubt not, but © 
when .it is conſidered, there will be 
Others of Qpinion with me, That the | 
ſcorer this Way is begua with Chil 


dren, ! 


7 dren, the eaſier it will be for them, Craving, 


” and their Governors too; And, that 
"> this ought to be obſerved as an invio- 
* lable Maxim, That whatever once is 
7 denied them, they are certaicily not to 
”2 obtain by Crying or Importunity, un» 
les one has a Mind to teach them to be 
"impatient, and troubleſome, by rewar- 
2 ding them'for it, when they are ſo. 
2 &. 40. Thoſe therefore that intend za. 
Zever to govern their Children, ſhould 
| 3 begin it whilſt they are very /zrele ; and 
look, that they perfetly comply with 
the Will of their Parents. 'Would you 
+ have your Son obedient to you when 
> paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſtabliſh 
the Authority 'of a Father, as ſoon as 
he is capable of Submiſſion, and can 
underſtand in' whoſe Power he is. If 
you would have-him ftand in awe of 
you, imprint it :» his Infancy ; and, as 
= he approaches more to a Man, admit 
him nearer to your Familiarity : So 
ſhall you have him your obedient Sub- 
"je (asi5fit) whilſt he is a Child, and 
: your affetionate Friend when he is a 
Man. For, methinks, they mightily 
; miſplace the Treatment due' to their 
& Children, who are indulgent and fa- 
| E 4 miliar, 


56 


Zarh. .., miliar, when they are little, but ſeven” j 
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ro them, and keep them ar: aidiſtane,” 3 
when they are grown up. ..:For, Liber. 
ty and Indulgence can' do no Good. to x 

hildrea':,; Their Want, of: Judgmen' | 
makes them ſtand in need-of Retain" 
and Diſcipline... And,,on the contrayy, 4 
Impericuſneſs and Severity .is:but anal * 
Way of, Treating Men, who;have Rez: | 
. ſon of their own to guide them, unlci 1 
" You have.a' Mind to make your Chil 3 
dren, when grown up,. weary of you; 
and ſecretly, to:ſay within themſelves, b 
When will you aiey Father f. i, il; FE 

\_ I. 41-11magine every one-wall judg. / 

It reaſonable, that their, Children, wha / 
little, ſhould ;lgok upon; their Parent ? 
as their Lords, their Abſolute, Gover | 
nors; and, . as fuch, iſtand in-awe a | 
them :. And that, when they come t'7 
riper Years, they. ſhauld look. on then 
as their belt, as their ogly ſure Friends; * 
and as "ſuch, love and reverence them þ. 
The Way I have mentioned, ;if I mif * 
take not;-15.the. pnly. one to obtain this x 
We muſt look, upon, our {Children _ 
when grownup, to be like our ſelves; | 
with the ſame Paſſions, the ſame De- 2 
fires. .We would be thought Rationaly 
Creatures, 
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wY | love. not'to be uneafie, under conſtant 
3 Rebukes and Brow:-beatings ; nor can 
4 we: bear ſevere Humours, and great 
07 Diſtance in thoſe we-converſe with. 
x3 Whoever has ſuch Treatment when he 
+ isa Man, will look out other Compa- 


ll * ny, other Friends, other Converſation, 
+ # with whom he can be at Eaſe. If 
4 F therefore a ſtrift' Hand be kept over 
--# Children from the Beginning, they will 
1; 3 1g that Age be traQtable, and quietly 
. # ſubmireo, it, as never having known 


* any other: And if, as they grow up 
# - to the Uſe of Reaſon, the Rigour of 
, Government be, as they deſer: erve it, 
£23 gently relaxed,the Father's Brow more 
+ {mooth'd to them, and the Diſtance by 
7 Degrees abated ; his former Reſtraints 
(2 will increaſe their Love, when they find 
-2 1t was only a Kindneſs to them, and a 
q | __ to-make them capable to deſerve 

2 'the Favour 'of their Parents, and the 
/ Eſteem of every Body elle. 

:$. 42: Thus mo for the Settling 
' your Authority over your Children in 
; general.” Fear and Awe ought to give 
- youthe'firſt Power over their Minds, 
T and Love and Friendſhip ia riper Years 
to 


Ty | Creatures, and have our Freedom ; we Earh- 
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' to hold it : For the Time muſt comg, 
when. they will be paſt the Rod, and 
Carre&ion ; [and. then, if the Loves ke 
you make them nat obedient and'duti. $0" 
full, if che Love of Vertue and Reputa ju 
tion keep them not 1a Laudable Cour-#V 
ſes, 1 ask, What Hold will you haw® p- 
upon them, toturn them to it ? Indeed, 7 
Fear of having a ſcanty Portion 1f- they W- 
diſpleaſe you, may make them Slave 
to your Eſtate, but they will be neve' '} b 
the leſs ill and wicked in private; and” 
that Reſtraint will not laſt always 
Every Man muſt ſome Time or-other © 
be truſted to himſelf, and his own Corn-| : F 
duct ; and he that is a good, a vertuows 
and able Man, muſt be made fo within. 7 :v 
Andtherefore,what he is to receive from : "Þ 
Education, what is to ſway and influ L 
ence his Life,muſt be ſomething pur in- | Þ 
:\ 


to him betimes; Habits woven into the © 
very Principles of his Nature;. andna © 4 
a counterfeit Carriage, and difſembled |: 
Out-fide, put on by Fear, only to avoid [1 
the preſent Anger of a Father; who per- | | 
haps may diſ-inherit him. | 
9. 43- This being laid down in ge | | 
neral, as the Courſe ought to be ta- | 
ken, 'tis fit we now come to | 
the 
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We Pars of che Dicipline to be uſd, at 


[ little more particularly. I have ſpo- 


ken ſo much of Carrying a ſtrit# Hand 
Zover Children, that perhaps I ſhall be 

ſuſpeRed of not Conſidering enough, 
what is due to their tender Ages and 
Conſtitutions. But that Opinion will 
vaniſh, when you have heard me a lit- 
tle farther. For Lam very apt to think 
that greet Severity of Puniſhment does 
but very little Good ; nay, great Harm 
in Education : And I believe it will be 
found, that, Ceteri paribus, thoſe Chil- 
E=dren, who have been moſt cheftiſea, 
& ſeldom make the beſt Men. All that 
Z1 have hitherto contended for, is, That 
= whatſoever Rigour is neceſlary, it is 
more to be uſed the younger Children 
are; and — a due Application, 
= wrought its Effect, it is to be relaxed, 
= and changed into a mulder Sort of Go- 
=; verament. 


© neſs of their Wills, being by a ſtca- 
= dy Hand introduced by Parents, be- 
: fore Children have Memories to retain 
| the Beginoings of it, will ſeem natural 
+ to them, and work afterwards in them, 
aSif it were ſo; preventing all _ 

30ns 
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fions of Strugling, orRepining. Twi t 
only Care is, That it be begun early,an{$* 
inflexibly kept to,tifl Aweand gears mal 
orown familiar, and there appears no! py 
the leaſt ReluQancy in the Submiſſin® 
and ready Obedience of their Mink 5 
When this Reverexce is once thus eſt; 6 
bliſhed, (which 'it muſt be early, 
elſe it will coſt Pains and Blows-to Wo 
cover it; and the -more, the longer i 
is deferred,) ? tisby it, mixed ſtil} with 7 
as much Indulgence as they mak: 
not an il] Uſe of, and 'not by Beating: 
Chiding,' or other Servile Puniſhment: 
they are for the future to be gover” 
ned, as they grow up to more Under. J 
Randing. | | 
$. 45. That this is b, will be cath 
allowed, when it is but conſideredyy 
what is to be aimed at in an ingenuow?? 
Education ; and upon what it turns. F 
1. He that has not a Maſtery _ 
his Inclinations, he that knows na 7 
how to reſ{ſ# the importunity of pri” 
ſent Pleaſare or Pain, for the ſake ff” 
what Reaſon tells him is fit to be done, 
wants the true Principle of Vertue and! 
Induftry ; and is in danger never to x} 
o00d for any thing. This _— 
Tere 
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Ftherefore, ſo contrary, to.unguided Na: Selfde. 
Z cure, is to be. got betimes ; and this ont 
p& Habit, as the true foundation of future 
= Ability and Happineſs,is to be wrought 
into the Mind, as early as may be, even 
= from the firſt dawnings of any Know- 
ledge, or Apprehenſion in Children; 
Zand fo to be confirmed in them,' by all 
=*the Care and Ways imaginable,by thoſe 
. 2 who bave the over-ſight of their Edu- 
"Zcation. -, 
$. 46. 2, On the other fide, if the pejegeg; 
Mind be curbed, and humbled too much 
in Children ; it- their Spir7ts be abaſed 
* and brokey much, by too ſtrict an hand 
{over them, they loſe all their Vigor 


Zand Induſtry, and are in a worſe State 
{than the former. For extravagant 
{young Fellows, that have Livelineſs 
{and Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſer 
iright,and ſo make Able and Great Men: 
' But dejeFed Mizads, timorous, and tame, 
7 and /ow Spirits, are hardly ever to be 


free ; and yet, at the ſame time, to 
reſtrain 


POS. FT 
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DrjeFed. reſtrain him from many things he lu - 
a Mind to, and to draw him to thing( 
that are uneaſy to him ; he, I ſay, tha * 
knows how to reconcile theſe ſeemin!?” - 
Contradiftions, has, in my Opinion}! - 
got the true Secret of Education. 
$. 47. Theuſual lazy and ſhort wa” 
by Chaſtiſement, and the Rod, whid*? 
is the only Inftrument of Governmen” 
that Tutors generally know, or evi” 
think of, is the moſt unfit of any tr? 
be uſed in Education ; becauſe it trend ? 
to both thoſe Miſchiefs ; which, as we 
have ſhewn,are the Syfa and Charybai;? 
which on the one hand or the other 
ruine all that miſcarry. 7 
$. 48. x. This kind of Puniſhment? 
contributes not at all to the maſtery 7? ' 
our Natural Propenſity to indulge Cor? 
poral and preſent Pleaſure, and to avoid? 
Pain at any rate ; bur rather enoours 77 
ges it; and thereby ſtrengthens thar in? 
us, Which is the root from whenc7 
ſpring all Vitious Actions, and the 
Irregulatities of Life. For what other” 
Motive, but of ſenſual Pleaſure and? 
Pain, does a Child a& by, who drudges # 
at his Book againſt his Inclination, 


{4 


| 
| 
| 


or abſtains from eacing unwholſome 
#> Fruit; F 
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&Z Fruit, that he takes pleaſure in, only Be&ing. 
X out of fear of whipize ? He in this 
= only preferrs the greater Corporal Plea- 
'* ſure, or avoids the greater Corporal 
_ Pain, And what is it, to govern his 
> Actions, and dire&t his ConduQ by 
= ſuch Motives as theſe? Whar is it, I 
2 fay, but to cheriſh that Principle in 
bim, which it is our Buſineſs ro root our 
and deftroy ?- And therefore I cannot 
| think any CorreQtion uſefull ra a Child, 
where the Shame of Suffering for ha- 
ving done Amiſs, does not work more 
upon him, than the Pain. | 
$. 49. 2. This fort of CorreCtion 
naturally breeds an Averfion to that, 
3 which *ris the Tutor's Bufineſs to cre- 
3 ate a liking to. How obvious is it to 
23 obſerve, that 'Children come. to hate 
2 things which were at firft acceptable 
#23 to them, when 'they find themſelves 
7 whiped,and chia, and reaſedabout them ? 
And it is not to-be' wonder'd ar. in 
| them 5 when grown Men would not 
be able to be'reconciled to any thing 
| by ſuch Ways. Who is there thar 
would not be difgnſted with any 1nno- 
2 cent Recreation, init RIF indifferent 
to him, if he ſhould with #/ows, cor if 
ER Language 
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4 


Beating, Language be haled to it, when he. has 


no Mind? Or be conſtantly fo treated! 
for ſome Circumſtance in bis applics-*. 
tion to it? This is natural to- be fa,” ? 
Offenſive Circumſtances ordinarily. in 4, 
fe innocent things, which they an 
joined with : And the very fight of a7, 
Cup, . wherein any' one ,uſes to. take? Þ 
nauſeous Phyſick, turns his Stomach; 
ſo that nothing will reliſh well ou*H, 
of it, tho? the Cup be never ſo clean, 0 
and well ſhaped, and of the: richet 'F 
Materials. F wi 
$. 50. 3. Such a ſort of laviſh Di 
ſeipline makes a laviſh Temper. The?! 
Child ſubmits , - and diſſembles Obe-"&:; 
dience, whilſt the fear of the Rod hangs 
over him ; but whea that is renjoved; bf 
and by being out of ſight, he can} 
promiſe himſelf impunity. , | he givet? 
the greater ſcope to his natural Inclinasp 
tion ; which by this way. is not at all\So 
altered, but on the contrary heightned M1 
and increaſed in him ;. and after ſuch-FRe 
reſtraint, breaks out uſually with the 1 
more violence ; or, lg 4 
 Q. 51. 4. If Severity carried to the, #u 
higheſt pitch does prevail, and works.$ 
a Cure upon the preſent unruly Diſtem-; Wa 
per, 2 


of 


 o#bvirtton * 
Wper, itis often/by bringing in'rhs room Kane. 
Sf ir, a worlt and more dangerous Dit- 
Pcſe,by breaking the Mind, and thea in 

he place of 'a'diforderly *young Fet- 
low, you have 'a low ſpirited, mbep'd 

Ireature : Who, however with bis un 
hatural Sobtiery * he may 'pleafe "filly 

*ople, who commend tame, unaQive 

Hildren, becauſe they make np noiſe, 

hor pive them any trouble; yer, at laſt, 

vill probably prove as uncomfartable 

thing to his Friends, 'as'he- will be, 

] his life; an uſeleſs thing to himſelf 

nd others. | | LES 
+ <. 52. Beating then, and all-other Rewards. 

Sorts of {laviſh-and corporal Puniſh- 

nents, are not the Diſcipline fit to be 

fed in the Education of thoſe we 
"Foould have wiſe, good, and ingenuous 
Fen ; and therefars very rarely to be 
"Epplicd, and that only in great” 'Occa- 
Sons, and Cafes of Extremity.” 
Fic other ſide, to flatter' Children by 
Rewards of things, that ace pleaſitit co 
Hem, is as carefully to be'avoided. ' He 
Wat will give his Son Mop Oe gas 
Wrmbs, or what elſe, of rhis kind; he 
8 moſt delighted with, to make. him 
Warn his Book, __ but 'anthorize his 


loye 


k.. 
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Rewards, love of pleaſure, and cocker up thy? 
' dangerous propenſity, which he ought 
all means. to ſubdue and tifle; w# 
him. | You' can never hope to tea! 
him to. maſter it, whilſt, you conz 
pound for the Check you give his In 
clination; in one place,, by the Satisfy 
tion you propoſe to it in another. Te 
make a good, . a wiſe, and a vertuoy 
Man,.*tis fit he ſhould learn to cr 
his Appetite, and deny his Inclinatia! 
to-riches, finery,or pleaſing his Palate, & 7 
when ever his Reaſon adviſes the co # 
trary, and his Duty requires it. Bu 
when. you draw him to do any thing; 
that is fit, by the offer of Moxey ; of 
reward the pains of learning his Book®. 
by the pleaſure of a luſcious Morſl3 
When you promiſe bim a Lace-Creve %, 
or a fine new Suit, upon the performang” 
of ſome of his little Tasks; what do ya? 
by propoſing theſe as Rewards, but if; 
low them to, be the good Things =; 
ſhould aim at, and thereby encourag? 
his, longing, far them, , and accuſtonii, 
him to . place. his happineſs in them® 
Thus People, to prevail with Childral 
to be induſtrjous about their Grammai 
Dancing, or ſome other ſuch mats 


# 

«| 

xt 
* £7 


* 
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Us of no great moment:to the happineſs Rewerds. 
= or uſcfulneſs of their' Lives, by miſap- 
plied Rewards and: Paniſbments ſacri- 
- fice their Vertue, invert the Order of 
> their Education, and teach them Luxu- 
My, Pride, or Covetouſneſs, &'c. For 
Zin this way, flattering thoſe wrong In- 
=clinations, which they ſhould reſtrain 
#and ſuppreſs, they lay the Foundations 
Zof thoſe future Vices,, which cannot be 
Zavoided, but by curbing our Deſires, 
and accuſtoming them early to ſubmit 
tZto Reaſon. . 
= $. 53: I fay not this, that T would 
Shave Children kept from the Conve- 
ZEniencies or Pleaſures of Life, that are 
not injurious to their Health or Ver+ 
I Ftue. On the contrary, I would have 
their Lives made as pleaſant; and as a- 
Zorecable to them, as may. be, in a plen- 
Zriful enjoyment of whatſoever might 
innocently delight them : Provided it 
*23be with this Caution, that they have 
z thoſe Enjoyments, only as the Conſe- 
#2quences of the State of Eſteem and Ac- 
Zceptation they are in with their Pa- 
KFrents and Governors ; 'but they ſhould 
UBzever be offer'd or beſtow'd on them, 
"Was the Rewards of this or that particular 
J'g F 2 Per- 


[1 
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+ Perfarmance that they ſhew an Ave, ! 


ſion to, or to: which they would ;na# 
have applied themſelves without the! 
'Temptation. 
- +4. 54. Butif you take away the Rob 
on-one:hand,and theſe little Encouragh = 
ments, which they are taken with, 
the other, How then (will you a 71 : 
ſhall Children be govern'd ? Remow'F 
Hope and Fear, and there is an end? 
all. Diſcipline. I grant, that God F 
and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, oy 
the only Motives to a rational Cre! 
ture ; theſe are (the Spur and: Reind 
whereby all Mankind are ſet.on worls 
and guided,and therefore they are tot 
made uſe of to Children roo. Fol 
adviſe their Parents and Governors a 
ways to carry this in their Minds, tha: 
Children are to be treated as rationd} 
Creatures. - 4 
Q. 55. Rewards, T grant, and Pur N. Tis 
ents muſt be propoſed to Childray?. 
we intend to work upon them. The L 
Miſtake, 1 imagine, is, that thoſe thai? Te 
are generally made uſe of, are zl chofah,; 
The Pains and Pleaſures of the Bog 4 
are, I think, of ill conſequence, wha. 
made the Rewards and Puniſhmeanl ban 
: 4 where 


1 


+ 
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hereby Men. would prevail on- theit Renard 
ZChildren : For, as I ſaid before, they: 
"Nerve. but..to increaſe. and ftrengthen 
thoſe Taclinations' which *tis our buſi- 
Encls to ſubdue and maſter... What prin- 
iple.of  Vertue do. you lay in a Child, 
=if you. will redeem. his. Defires of one: 
be leaſUre, by the propoſal: of another ? 
This is but to-enlarge his Appetite, and- 
qnſtruc-ic to: wanders If a Child cries 
for an unwholſome . and' dangerous 
Fruit, you purchſae his quiet. by giving, 
Zbim a. leſs hurtful Sweet-meat, This 
LT erba s may preſerve his Healch '3 but 
| Nile Hs. Mind, and ſets-that- farther 
ut of order,-For here you only change 
Ihe Obje&; but flatter ſtill his 4pperire, 
and allow that muſt be ſatisfied; Where- 
n, as I have ſhewed, lies the roor of 
e Miſchief: And till you bring. him 
to be able to bear. a denial of that Sa+ 
fifattion, the Child may atipreſentbe 
quiet and orderly,; but the Diſcaſe 
1s not cured,. -By. this way of pro» 
*xceding you foment and-. cheriſh in 
1m, that. which- is the Spring from 
2» hence all the Evil flows,. which will 
2Þc ſure on the next occaſion'to break 
'Put again with more violence', give 
| F 3 him 
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him ſtronger Longings, and you mor} { 
trouble. } 

Reputatim. + h. 56. The Rewards and Puniſbmem| L 
then, whereby we ſhould keep Chil 
dren in order, are quite'of anothe \þ 
kind ; and of that force, that when-wi ! 
can get them once to work, the bu 5 Et 
nefs, I think, is done, and the diff , 1 
ty is over. E fteem and Diſgrace are, dt * 
all others, the moſt powerfulincentivg } « 
to the Mind, when once it is brought? t 
reliſh them. If you can- once get int þ 
Children a love of Credit, and an api} ! 
prehenfion of Shame and* ky : 
you have put into them the true Prizif * 
ciple, which will conſtantly work,2 4 
incline them to the right. But it \ 1 q 
be asked, how ſhall this be done? 7 ' 
IT confeſs, it does not at firſt appell x | 
rance want ſome difficulty ; bur ya L 
think it worth our while, to ſeek th 
ways (and praCtiſe them when found | 
to attain this, which T look on as 06 
great Secret of Education. ' | þ. | 

d. 57. Firſt, Children (earlier pi» 
haps than we think) are very ſenl v4 
of Praiſe and Commendation.  * 
find a Pleaſure in being eſteemed, 
valued , eſpecially by — 
f Vi 
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+ thoſe whom they depend on... If there- Rewaim. 
'& fore the Father careſs and commend them, 

” whey they do well; ſhew a cold and neglet- 

I fal Countenance. to them upon doing ill ; 

© And this accompanied by 'a like Car- 
Z riage of the Mother, and all others that 
are about them, it will in a little Time 
'* make them ſenſible of the Difference ; 
and this if conſtantly obſerved}, I 
7 doubt not but will of it ſelf work more 
7 than” Threats ' or. Blows, which loſe 
| their Force, when once grown com- 
ZZ mon, and are of no uſe when Shame 
Z does not attend them; and therefore 
| are to be forborn, and never to be, 
® uſed, but in the Caſe hereafter men- 
2} tioned, when it is brought 'to Extre- 
> mity. as og Prin 
} d$. 58. But Secondly , To make the 
*; Senſe of Efteem or Diſgrace-ſink'the 
2 deeper, and be of the more weight, 
2 other agreeable or diſagreeable ' Things 
= ſbould conflantly accompany' theſe iff 
” rent States; not as particular | Re- 
> wards and'Puniſhments of this or that 
4 repo AQtion , but as neceſlari- 
*# ly belonging+to, and conſtantly at- 
4 tending one, ' who by his Carriage has 
$ brought himſelf into a State of Dif- 
Os. F 4 grace 


gi grac ; Commendn ion. By which 
"om Way of FIN; Gaal 
as muchasp ) op. 
ceiye, that (ok that are.commended, 
ang LE fteem for. doing well, will 
he.beloved and Neri \ þ 
o ry ag 5x and;Have all other gov 
Things @ Conſequence of it ; and} 
Side, when apy _ _ 
0 LR, 0 falls into; Diſ:efteem, and!” 
cares not .to preſerve, his Credit, he? 
will, ugavaidably fall. under. Negleft' 7 
and Con ; and.in that State, the?” 
vghr Gor per n nigh of " 
ight ollow. $ 
the. Objetts of their;Defires are , 
afſilting to Vertug;, when a ſettled'E) 
pry from the 


>-are. A” "x i] 

Tn (Ran =o 
can.1.came. "once i, ame them ou 
of Roa ts, (for. beſides that, 
would willingly have no, Puoiſhment, 
and make them, i an love with the rf 7 
{ure ofbeiag wellthoug F0Rs Agr 'l 
turn them 2S:YOu How 
bei in ye, with all ways ik Vera: 
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cat Difficulty here, . is, Aepmration, 
FE 5h ae ow the TAE Fervorle 
ly 10 be 
; Je= 
| of the. bam an and Mother, 
; i diſcountenanced by wy, Parents 
| for any Fault, find uſually a Rety 
and Relief. in the Careſles of :thole 
ohne Flatterers,. who thereby. oo 
ig thEParentsendeayour tocita-: 
When. the. Father. or Morte: 
> My ſow I6 Ol the Child, ever, Fody, 
' elſe ſhould: Pu, on the RNS oldne 
© tohim, and no. Body Bar give bim, Counte- 
= nance; till -For Hopet : asked, and. a 


_ | Reformation. A ths Faul "La ;bes ſer him 
"2 fhored .him.. to.. his 
> fmt red, 1 ad this were canſtan tly 
7 guels, thay ; would be lite 


- Row or C 
F roy or 
Z ly ono Eg to. court ( &n- 
” dation, and. avoid doing. that. which 
— they found, every Body. e tu hoe 
Rrey were bus to i 73 Lhe 

'W 


iz 


- ing chid or beaten. ;'1: 
Ks ik Mode! by's and Shame. ; FF 22nd 
; | they n quickly: come to. haye, a 
= natural Abhorrence; for: that, w ich, 
t &y 
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Aeputation. the 


Shame. 


creet People abour their Children, . 


$. 60. Frequent Beating or Chiding 
is therefore carefully 76 be avoided. ' Be- 
cauſe this ſort of Corre&ion never pro 
. duces any Good, farther than it ſerve” 
to raiſe Shame and Abhorrence of the! 
Miſcarriage that brought' it on then.” 
And'if the- greateſt part of the 'FTrot| 


of EDUCATFON.' #3 
y found, made them {lighted and | 
negleQted by every Body. But how | 
this TInconvenience from Servants is ty 
be remedied, I muſt: leave to Px: 
rents Care and Conſideration. Only]: 
think it of great Importance ; And that”: 
they are very happy, whocan get dif”: 


WOW « 
F_ 


3 


2 


ble: be 'not the Senſe that they: have! 


done'amiſs, and the Apprehenſion that. 
they havedrawn on'themſelves the jit. 


& 4 
en 
4 
-Ft 
F ld 
2 


Diſpleafure of ' their* beft Friends, ' the 
Pain 'of Whipping 'will 'work but ati 
imperfe& Cure. It only patches up for 
the preſent, andskins it over, but res 
ches not to the Botrom' of the Sore. 


Ingenuous Shame, and the Apprehen-! 


ſion of -Diſpleaſure, are the only true 


Reſtraint :* Theſe alone ought to hold 


the Retns, and keep the Chi 


in order: 


But corporal Puniſhments muſt neceſfa- - 


rily loſe that EffeQ, and wear out the © 
I ſenſe © 
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retura;/" Shame in Children has the 
ſame Place that Modeſty has in Wo- 
men ;- which cannot be: kept, and' of- 
ten- tranſpgreſſed againſt. © And as to 
the Apprehenſion of Diſplcsſure in the 
Parents, that will come to be very in- 
fignificant, if the Marks of that Dif- 
pleaſure quickly ceaſe, and a few Blows 
fully expiate,, Parents ſhould well con- 
fider, what Faults in their Children 
are weighty enough to deſerve the De- 
claration of their Anger': But when 
their Diſpleaſure 1s oncedeclared, to a 
Degree that carries any Puniſhment 
with it, they ought not preſently ro 
lay by the Severity of their Brows, 
but to reſtore their ' Children to their 
former Grace with ſome Difficulty ; 
and delay a full reconciliation, till their 
Conformity, and more'than ordinary 
Merit, make good their Amendmetit: 
Tf 'this be not ſo ordered, Paniſbment 
will; by Familiarity, - become a' mere 
thing of :Courſe, and loſe all its toffu- 
ence: Offending, being chaſtiſed,/and 
then forgiven, will be thought as-natus« 
ral and neceſſary as Noon, Night, 'and 
Mormng following one JON, 4 

. 61. 


ſenſe of Shame, where they frequently Shame. 
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6k, Concerniag Reputation) 16 
—— I1 only remark this one Thingawon _ 


of it ; That though it be not the trug © 
Principle and Meaſure of Vertue, (for, 


that is the Knowle e of 2 Maa's Du- | T 


ty, and. the; Satishz 10n it is to obey. 


his: Maker, 16 fallowing the Dictate © 
of that Light, God has given him, with | 


the Hopes of Acceptation and Reward) 


yet.itiis thats. which. comes neareſt to | 
x: And þeing; the: Teſtimony and Ap 7 
plauſe that ather People's Reaſon, as it k. : 
were, by common Conſens, gives ta 
vertuous-and wel-ordered Actions,it is | 


the: proper Guide and | 


of Children, . till- they grow able to 
jugs for themſelves,, and to find what | 


is. 65986 by.their own Reaſon. _ ; 


i4 , 4 +4 


63, This Conſideration: may. dis 
4; Parents, .how..to, manage! them- 

1n reproving, and commending | 
their,Children, The rebukes-and-ch> + 


LN $4 wed J - - RAR pe 7, 
Dc es CPC 


as 


” WES 


dings: which their Faults. will ſome- | 


times make bard] to-be avoided, ſhould 
natonly: be. in! ſober, grave, and -un+ 


hanate words, but alfo alone and in 
private : But the, Commendations Chil ** 


dran deſerve, they.ſhould receive before 
others, This doubles-the Reward, by 
ſpreading 


LA. 
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7 ſpreading their Praiſe ; but: the Backs Reprarim. 
ZZ wardnels Parents ſhew- in divulpiog 
73 


= their Faults, will make them | 
greater Value on their Credit them- 


- careful to preſerve the good opinion 


| ſelves, and teach them to be the'more 


»© 


* of others, whilſt rhey think they have 


> it: But when being expos'd to Shame, 


= 
> 


: 
3 
Pp 


F A 


oP 
oY Is + q 
Ee 


he Fs 


-* by publiſhing their Miſcarriages, they 
' 2 giveit up for loſt, that Check upon 
7 them is takenoff ; And they will be 
-* the leſs careful to preſerve others good 


LS 


- Thoughts of them, the more they 


ſuſpe&> that their Reputation with 


\ themis already blemiſhed. 


$. 64. But if a right Courſe be ta- 


"> ken with Children, there will not be 


{o much need of the Application of the 


_* common Rewards and Puniſhments as 
_ we imapine, and as the general Pra- | 
- Rice has eſtabliſhed. For, All their 


; ' innocent Folly, Playing, and Chs/diſh ©bildiſk- 


' Adions, are to be left perfeQly free and Wn 
* wnreſtrained, as far as they can conſiſt 


with the Reſpe& due to thoſe that are 


- Preſent; and that with the greateſt 
> Allowance, If theſe Faults of their 
: Age, rather than of the Children 


; themſelves, were, as they ſhould be, 


left 


_ left only to Time and Imitation, and. 
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riper Years to cure, Children woull 
eſcape a great deal of miſcapplied and” 
uſeleſs Correction ; which either faiks , 
to over-power the natural Dif poſition, : 
of their Childhood, and fo, by an is? 
effeual Familiarity, makes CorreCtion/ 
in other neceſſary Caſes of leſs uſe ; a V 
elſe, if it be of force to reſtrain the nz. 3 
tural gaiety of chat Age, it ſerves ooh? L 
to ſpoil the Temper both of Body and ? 
Mind. If. the Noiſe and Bultle «f: 7 
their Play prove at any Time inconve. 42 
nient, or unſuitable to the Place ar; > 
Company they are in, (which can on: 
ly be where their Parents are,) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, 
if they have eſtabliſhed the Authority 
they ſhould, will be enough either to 7 
remove, or quiet. them for that Time;| ; 
But this Gameſome Humour, which is; 
wiſcly adapted by Nature to their Age } 

- and Temper, ſhould rather be encow : : 
raged, to keep. up their Spirits, and: 
improve their Strength and Health, . 
than curbed, or reſtrained : And the 
chief Art is, to make all that they 
have to do, _ and Play t00, 


d. 64, © 
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= : 4.64. And here give me Leave to Rc." 

Z take notice of one thing I think a Fault 

# jn the ordinary Method of Education ; 

and. that is,, The Charging of -Chil- 

' dren's Memories, upon all Occaſions, 

2 with Rules and Precepts, which they 

3 often do not underſtand, and: con- 

* ftantly as ſoon forget as given. If 

'Z it be ſome Action you would have 

-# done, or done : otherwiſe; whenever 

F they forget, or do it awkardly, make 

7 them do it over and over again, till 

they are perfe& ; Whereby you will 

get theſe two Advantages; Firft, To 

{ee whether it be-an ACQtion they can 

do, or is fit to be expected of them. 

2 For ſometimes Children are bid to 

3 do Things, which, .upon Trial, they 

'Z are found not; able to do ; and had 

| - need be taught. and exerciſed in, be- 

; fore they are required to do them. 

1 But it is much eaſier for a Tutor to 

_* command, than to teach. Secondly, 

'*? Another Thing _got by it will be 
-* this; That by repeating the ſame 
- AQdvtion, till it be grown habitual in 

- them, the Performance will not de- 

'; pend on Memory, or Refle&ion, the 
3 Concomitant of Prudence and Age, 
FT an 
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les. and” mot of. Childhood ; ' but will 
natural in them.” "Thus bowing +6i 
Gentlemen when he falutes him, a 
looking' in his Face when” he ſpeak | ”q 
to him, 'is by conftant''uſ6 as natutul} 
to a well-bred Man; as' breathing : v7 N 
requires no Thought, no Refletiog\ 
Having this way cured in your Chill? 
any Fault, it is cured for ever : Ani 
thus one by one you may weed then; 
out all, and plane what Habits you 
pleaſe. 
$. 65. I have ſeen Parents fo hel 
Rales - their Children, 'that it w 
impoſſible for the poor little ones to 
remember a Tenth part of them, much! 
leſs to obſerve them. However they? 
were either by Words or Blows cor-:; 
retted: for the Breach of thoſe mult "F 


”Y : 
** 6 


capable of, was TR ro wal 
them from Tranſgrefſion, and the Re-: » 
bukes which followed it. E 
Let therefore your Rules, to your | 
Son, be as few as is poſſible, and _ *: 
ther 
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her fewer than more than ſeem abſo- Rules: © 
utely neceſſary. -For if you burden 

him with many Rules, one of theſe 
wo things muſt - neceſſarily follow; 
chat either he muſt be very often puni- 
ſhed, which will be of 11] conſequence, 
y making Puniſhment too frequent 
nd familiar; or elſe you muſt let the 
Tranſgreffions of ſome of your Rules 
50 unpuniſhed , whereby they will 
f courſe grow contemptible, and 
Four Authority become cheap to him; 
EMake but few Laws, but ſee they be 
Ewell obſerved, when once made. Few 
Wears require but few Laws, -and as 
*Þis Age increaſes, -when one Rule is, 
"dy praCtice, well eſtabliſhed, you may 
-2dd another. 


T6 
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*& F. 66. But pray remembet, Children 
arc ot to be taught by Rules, which 
vill be always [hoping out of their 
{Memories. What youthink neceſſary 
For them to do, ſettle in them by an 
Indiſpenſible praQtice, as often as the 
»pccaſionreturns ; and if it be poſſible, 
make occaſions, This will beger Ha- ;,,;4,. 
Wits in them, which, being: once efta- 
Þliſhed,operate of themſelves eaſily and 
 Faturally, without the affiſtance of rhe 
= =_ Memo- 
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Habits. Memory." But here let me give 
Cautions, 1. The one 1s, that you kee 
them to the praftice, of what yi 


| 


would have grow into a Habit in then 


by kind Words, and gentle Admay 
tions, rather as minding them of wh 
they forget, than by harſh Rebuk 
and Chiding, as if they were wilful 
guilty. 2dly, Another thing you x 
to take care of, is, not to endeavourt 


ſettle too many Habits at once, lf 


by variety you confound them, and 
perfect none. When conſtant cuſty 
has made any one thing eaſy and ni 
tural to them, and they. praCtiſe; 
without RefleQion, you may then | 


1 


on to another, 


Prafiic, "This Method of teaching Childra 


by a repeated Praftice, and the ſam: 
Action done over and over again,und: 
the Eye and DireQion of the Tuto 


till they have got the habit of doingi 
well, and not by relying on Rukf 


truſted to their Memories, has ſo man 
Advantages, which way ever we con 
ſider it, that I cannot but wonder (i 


bw! 

V1 
ill Cuſtoms could be wonder'd at u! | 
fo much negletted. I ſhall name ono 


any thing) how it could poſſibly t 
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more that comes now tn my way. By Prattice.: 
his Method. we ſhall ſee, whether 
rhat is requir'd of him be adapted to 
Whis Capacity, and any way ſuited to 
Fthe Child's natural Genius and Confti- 
ution ;, for that too muſt be.confider'd 
2 a right Education. We muſt not hope 

holly to change their Original Tem- 
ers, nor make the Gay Penſive and 
EGrave, nor the Melancholy Sportive 
Bwithout ſpoiling them. God has ftampt 
rtain CharaQers upon Mens Minds, 
which, like their Shapes; may perhaps 
de a little mended ; but can hardly be 
tally alter'd, and transform'd into the 
ontrary. | 
Z He therefore, that is about Chil- 
gren, ſhould well Rudy their Natures 
ad Aptitudes, and fee, by often rri- 
Is, what turn they eafily take, and 
awhat becomes them ; obſerve what 
heir Native Stock is, how it may be 
Emproved, and what it is fit for : He 
ſhould conſider, what they want; 
whether they be capable of having it 
yrought into them by Induſtry, and 
corporated there by Practice; and 
hether it be worth while to endea- 
Four it, For in many caſes, all that 
D G 2 we 
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Praftice. we can do, or ſhould aim at, is ti, 
make the beſt of what Nature h 
given; to prevent the Vices and Faul. 
to which ſuch a Conſtitution is mo 
inclined, and-give it all the Advantag: 
it is capable of. Every one's Natur 
Genius ſhould be carried as far as 
could, but to Attempt the putting an 
ther upon him, will be but Labour 
vain : And what is ſo Plaifter'd ac 
will at beſt fit but untowardly, au*%* 
have always hanging to it the Ur: 
gracefulneſs of Conſtraint and Af 
Cation. 

AﬀeZtatim. Aﬀettation is not, I confeſs, ane: 
Fault of Childhood, or the ProduQt 
untaught Nature ; it is of that ſort rn 
Weeds, which grow not in the wile 
uncultivated Waſt, but in Garda: 
Plotts, under the Negligent Hand, ( 
Unskilfull Care of a Gardner. Mi; 
nagement, and InſtruQtion, and ſong 
ſenſe of the Neceſſity of Breeding 
are requiſite to make- any one capt? 
ble of Afﬀettation, which endeavour p 
to corre Natural Defeats, and hat 
always the 'laudable aim of Pleaſing? 
though it always miſſes it; and wn 
more it labours to put.on Graceful n 

ti 
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Efche farther it is from it. For this Rea- Aﬀettarior, 
ſon it is the more carefully to be watch- 
Bed, becauſe it is the proper Fault of 
Education ; a perverted Education in- 
Jeed, but ſuch as young People of> 
Eten fall into, either by their own Mi- 
EZ=Rake, or the il] Conduct of thoſe about 
ZZ chem. 
2 He that will examine, wherein that 
EZGracefulneſs lies which always plea- 
Eafcs, will find it ariſes from that natu- 
ral coherence, which appears between 
Zthe Thing done, and ſuch a Temper 
of Mind as cannot but be approved 
of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
naot but be pleaſed with an Hu- 
ZImane, Friendly, Civil Temper, where- 
ever we meet with it. A Mind free, 
#and Maſter of it ſelf andall its actions, 
Znot low and narrow, not haughty and 
Zinſolent, not blemiſhed with any great 
Defect, is what every one is taken 
with. The Actions, which naturally 
flow from ſuch a well-formed Mind, 
pleaſe us alſo, as the genuine Marks 
of it ; and being as it were natural 
ZEmanations from the Spirit 'and Diſpo- 
# ſition within, cannot, bat be'eaſy and 
2 uncoaſtrain'd, This ſeems to me to 
3 G 3 be 
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ſome Mens AQtions, ſets off all thi! 
they do, and takes all they come nexF* 
when, by a conſtant Prattice, the? 
have faſhion'd their Carriage, : 
made all thoſe little Expreffions ww" 
Civility and Reſpe&t , which Natu 
or Cuſtom has eftabliſhed in Convai® 
{ation, ſo eaſy to themſelves, that tha 
ſeem not Artificial or Studied , bw 
naturally ro flow from a ſweetne 
of Mind, and a well turn'd Din 
ſition. JC 
On:the other ſide, Afettation is i" 
awkard and forced Imitation of wh 
ſhould be Genuine and Eafie, wal8P 
ting the Beauty that Accompani© 
what is Natural ; becauſe there is #* 
ways a Diſagreement between ti? 
outward Action and the Mind wit « 
t 


in, one of theſe two ways; 1. Eith® 
when a Man would outwardly pul 


on a Diſpoſition of Mind, which thi 
he really has not, but endeavours by 
forced Carriage to make ſhew of ; j#* 
{o, that the Conſtraint he is under WF 
covers it ſelf : And thus Men ati? 
{ſometimes to-appear Sad, Merry, 07 
Kind, when in truth they are A” = 
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8 2. Theother is, when they do not 4ffcfiatior 
"Wndeavour to make ſhew of Diſpoſi- 
tions of Mind, which they have not ; 
but to expreſs thoſe they have by a 
arriage not ſuited to them : And ſuch 
Zn Converſation are all conſtrain'd Mo- 
#Zions, Aftions, Words, or Looks, which 
®Zthough deligned to ſhew either their 
AReſpect or Civility to the Company, 
or their SatisfaQtion and Eaſineſs 1n it, 
re not yet Natural nor Genuine Marks 
Wof the one or the other ; but rather of 
ſome Defe& or Miſtake within. Imi- 
tation of others , without diſcerning 
hat is Graceful in them, or what is 
peculiar to their CharaCters,often makes 
#2 great part of this. But Afetetion of 
Zall kinds, whence ſoever it proceeds, is 
Zalways Offenſive : becauſe we natu- 
Erally hate whatever is Counterfeit ; 
& and contemn thoſe, who have nothing 
Z better to recommend themſelves by. 
& Plain and rough Nature, left to it 
&Z ſelf, is much better than an Artificial 
# Ungracefulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied Ways 
= of being ill faſhion'd, The want of 
# an Accompliſhment, or ſome Defe& in 
z our Behaviour, coming ſhort of the ut- 
moſt Gracefulneſs, often ſcapes Obſer- 
| G 4 vation 
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Afe®atim:yation and Cenſure. But Aﬀetatin 
in any part of our Carriage, is lighting 
up a Candle to our DefeQs ; and ne 
ver fails to make us be' taken notice of | 
either as wanting Senſe, or wantinf® 
Sincerity. This Governors ought th 
more diligently to look after ; becauſk# 
as I above obſerv'd,'tis an acquired Up 
lineſs, owing to Miſtaken Education 7 
few being Guilty of it, but thoſe wh 
pretend to' Breeding, and would na 
be thought ignorant of what is faſhiv® 
nable, and becoming in Converſation 
And,* if I miſtake' not, it has oftai 
its riſe, from the lazy Admonition 
of thoſe who give Rules, and: prof 
poſe Examples, without joyning Pr 
Ctice with their InſtruQtions, and me 
king their Pupils repeat the AGtio® 
in their Sight, that they may Cor 
rea what 1s indecent or conſtrain! 
in it, till it be perfeCted into an hi 
bitual and becoming Eaſineſs. - 

Manners, 4. 67. Manners, as they call it, abou 
which Children are ſo often perplexed? 
and have fo many goodly Exhortation? 
made them; by their wiſe Maids and 
Governeſſes, I think, are rather to be? 
learnt by Example than Rutkes ; __ 
bY t &. 
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then Children, if kept out of ill Com- #amere. - 
i pany, will take a pride to behave 
* themſelves prettily, after the faſhion 
[= of others, perceiving themſelves eſtee- 
= med and commended for it. But if 
2 by a little negligence in this part, the 
Z Boy ſhould not put off his Hat, nor 
make Legps very gracefully,a Dancing- 
maſter will cure that Defe&t, and wipe 
Z off all that plainneſs of Nature, which 
# the A-la-mode People call Clowniſh- 
= neſs. And fince nothing appears to 
= me to give Children ſo much becoming 
ZZ Confidence and Behaviour, and ſo to 
raiſe them to the converſation of thoſe 

E above their Age, as Dancing ; I think Pane: 
Z they ſhould be raught to Dance, as 
: ſoon as they are capable of Learning 
} it. For though this conſiſt only in ouc- 
: ward pracefulneſs of Motion, yet, I 
know not how, it gives Children 
* manly Thoughts, and Carriage more 
than any thing. But otherwiſe, I 
would not have little Children much 
tormented about PunCtilio's, or Nice- 

ties of Breeding. Eh 

Never trouble your ſelf about thoſe 
Faults in them, which you know 

Age will eure. And therefore _ 

. yo 
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Aexvers. of well-faſhion'd Civility in the Cur Þ 
riage, whillt Covility 1s not wanting 
in the Mind (for there you mult take 
care to plant it early) ſhould be tel 
Parent's leaſt care, whilſt they ar 
young. If his tender, Mind bs fila? Z 
with a Veneration for his Parents and”. 
Teachers, which conſiſts in Love and 
Eſteem, and a fear to offend them; 
and with Reſpe&# and good Will to al Wy 
People ; that reſpe& will of it ſel To 
teach thoſe ways of Expreſſing i, 
which he obſerves moſt acceprable | 
Be ſure to keep up in him the Prin: 
ciples of good Nature and Kindneſs; 
"make them as habicual as you can, bl 
Credit and Commendation, and the? 
good Things accompanying thatState;®” > 
And when they have taken root in bs = 
Mind, and are ſettled there by.a conti 
nued Practice, fear not, the Ornaments C 
of Converſation, and the out-ſide of Fo. 
faſhionable Manners, will come in their #*- 
due time ; If when they are removed?” 
out of their Maids Care, they are put 
into the Hands of a well-bred Man to F 
be their Governor. Whilſt they are ©: 
very young, any careleſneſs is to be born f 


with in Children, that carries not with | bs 7 
it | bo 
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it the Marks of Pride or ill Nature ; But tmers,. 
thoſe, when ever they appear in any 

” Adion, are to be Corrected immedi- 

” ately, by the ways above-mentioned. 

> What I have ſaid concerning Mans 

” ners, I would not have ſo under- 

= ſtood, as if I meant that thoſe, who 

have the Judgment to do it, ſhould 

= not gently faſhion the Motions, and 

& Carriage of Children, when they are 

= yery young. It would be of great 

* Advantage, if they had People about 

= chem, from their being firſt ablero go, 

© that had the Skill, and would take the 

& right way to do it. That which TI 

= complain of, is the wrong courſe is 

= uſually taken in this matter. Chitdren 

who were never taught any ſuch thi 

| as Behaviour, are often ( eſpecially 

when Strangers are preſent) Chid for 
having ſome way or other failed in 

good Manners, and have thereupon 
Reproofs and Precepts heaped upon 
them, concerning putting off their 
Hats,or making of Leggs, &c. Though 

in this, thoſe concern'd, pretend to 
correct the Child, yet in truth, forthe 

moſt part, it is but to cover their own 

Shame : And they lay the blame -= 
| tne 
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Mamers. the poor little ones, ſometimes paſſioW 
nately enough, to divert it from them. 
ſelves, for fear the By-ſtanders ſhould” 
impute to their want of Care or Skill 
the Child's ill Behaviour, For, asfa}* '$ 
the Children themſelves, they are ne#? 
ver one jot better'd by ſuch occafional?? 
LeQures. They at other times ſhould 
be ſhewn what to do, and by reiterated? * 
AQtions, be faſhioned before-hand into 
the Practice of what is fit and becom 3 
ing ; and not told, and talk'd to upon. , 
the ſpot, of what they have never becaf® 
accuſtomed, nor know how to do ut 
they ſhould. To hare and rate then 
thus atevery turn, is not to teach them, 
but to vex and torment them to no#? 
purpoſe. They ſhould be let alone, 4 
rather than Chid for a Fault, which 7 
none of theirs, nor 1s in their power? = 
to mend for ſpeaking to. And it were!” 
much better their natural childiſh Neg: bo 
ligence or Plainneſs ſhould beleft to the F: 
Care of riper Years, than that they | 
ſhould frequently have Rebukes mif | 
placed upon them, which neither do, © 
nor can, give them graceful Motions, 4 
If their Minds are well diſpoſed, 20d : 
principled with inward Civility , a © 

great , 
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0. great part of the roughneſs, which Manners, 


n-&7 ſticks to the out-ſide for want of bet- 
lg ' ter teaching, Time and Obſervation 
Wy. | will rub off, as they grow up, if they 
= are bred 1n good Company ; but if 1n 
# FF all the Rules in the World, all the 
F7 Corre&tion imaginable, will not be 
= able to poliſh them. For you muſt 
i * take this for a certain truth, that let 
177 them have what Inftruftions you will, 
7 and ever ſo learned LeQures of Breed- 
Z ing daily inculcated into them, that, 
4 which will moſt influence their Car- 

Z r1age, will be the Company they con- 
| verle with, and the faſhion of thoſe 
= pom them. Children (nay, and Men 
! too) do moſt by Example. We are all 
? a ſort of Camelions, that ftill rake a 
* TinQure from things near us: Nor is 
* it to be wonder'dat in Children, who 
| better underſtand what they ſee, than 
' what they hear. 


- $. 68. I mentioned above, one great c,mary, 


- Miſchief that came by Servants to 

* Children, when by their Flatteries 
l chey take off the edge and force of 
the Parents rebukes, and fo lefſen their 
= Authority. And here is another great 
=. inconvenience which Children m—_— 
rom 
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Compwy, from the ill Examples, which they mey 
with amongſt the meaner Servant, 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be key 
from ſuch Converſation : For the 
contagion of theſe ill precedents, both 
in Civility and Vertue, horribly infe& 


Children, as often as they come within® 


< 
t 


an 


— v9 
<6 9]! 


all 


l 


reach of it. They frequently lean# 


from unbred or debauched Servany! 
ſuch Language, untowardly Trick 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſſi} 
bly would be ignorant of all ther 


Lives. 

$. 69. *Tisa hard matter wholly to 
prevent this Miſchief. You will have 
very good luck, if you never have z 
clownifh or vitious Servant, and i 


any infection. But yet as much mu 
be done towards it, as can be ; and the 
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from them your Children never ga Ja 
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:x@vernor's ſight. If it be a Priſon to Comey. * 
chem, tis no wonder they ſhould not 
like it. They muſt not be hindred 
from being Children, or from playing, 
or doing as Children, but from doing 
Zall: Al other Liberty is to be allowed 
Fthem. Next, to make them in love 
Zzwith the company of their Parents, they 
ZHhould receive all their good things 
Exthere,. and from their hands. The 
Servants ſhould be hindred from ma- 
king court to them, by giving them 
ſtrong Drink, Wine, Fruit, Play- 

hings, and other ſuch matters, which 

may make them in love with their 

converſation. 
= $4. 70. Having named Company, I 
Zam almoſt ready to throw away my 
ZPen, and trouble you no farther on 
Zthis Subjet. For ſince that does, 
2 more than all Precepts, Rules and In- 
=\tructions, methinks *tis almoſt whol- 
ly 1n vain to make a long Diſcourſe of 
> other things, and to talk of that al- 
+ moſt to no purpoſe. For you will be 
+ ready to ſay , What ſhall I do with 
S my Son? If I keep him always at 
# home, he will be ia danger to be my 
z young Maſter ; and if I fend him a- 
: broad, 


be more innocent, but more 1gnoran{ 
too of the World : Wanting ther: 
change of Company, and being. uſe 
conftantly to the ſame Faces, he wil 
when he comes abroad, be a ſheepili&- 
or conceited Creature. _ 
I confeſs, both ſides have their Is 
conveniences. Being abroad, *tis true 
will make him bolder, and better ab 
to buſtle and ſhift amongſt Boys of hi 
own age ; and the emulation of Schod: 
fellows, often puts Life and Induſty 
into young Lads. But till you can fint 
a School, wherein it is poſſible for tt 
Maſter to look after the Manners « 
his Scholars, and can ſhew as gre 
Effeas of his Care of forming thei 
Minds to Virtue, and their Carriag: 
to good Breeding, as of forming ther 
Tongues to the learned Languages; 
you muſt confeſs, - that you have a 
{irange value for words, when prefer-| 
ring the Languages of the Ancient! 
Greeks and Romans, to that which 
made them ſuch brave Mey, you think 
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t worth :while,.'to hazard . your Son's Corpay.” 
nnocence and Vertue;for-a little Greek 
:nd Eatin. - For, 'as for that Boldneſs 
nd Spirit, . which Lads getvamongſt 
their Play-fellows at School, itthas or« 
inarily/ ſuch a mixture: of Rudeneſs 
nd an ill-rarn'd:Confidence;:thatthoſe 
nis-becoming and diſ-ingenuous Ways 
Bf ſhifting .in the World' mutt 'be un- 
arnt, and all the tinture waſh'd out 
pain, ito make way for better Prin- 
iples; and ſuch Manners, as- make-a 
ruly worthy Man. He that conſiders 
ow diametrically oppoſite” the Skill of 
ving well, and managing, -as a Man 
hould do, - his Afﬀairs in the World, 
; to that malapertneſs,':tricking, or 
iolence learnt among(t School-boys; 
ill think the Faults of a Privater Edu- 
ation infinitely to-be preferr'd to ſuch 
Smprovements; and''will take care:to 
reſerve his Child's Innocence and Mo« 
Beſty at home, as being' nearer of Kin, 
nd more in the way: of thoſe qualities 
which make an Uſeful and Able Man. 
ENor does any one find,. or ſo: much 'as 
uſpeRt; that that Retirement.and Baſh=. 
lneſs, which their [Daughters are; 

rought up NY them leſs knowing: 

_ or 
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Compery. . or leſs able Women... Converſatic 
awhen they come into the. World, ſo 
gives them a becoming aſſurance ; a 
whatſpever, beyond that, there is( 
rough and. boiſterous, may in Men] 
very well ſpared too : For Coury 
and: Steadineſs, as I take it, -lie not! 
Raughnels and ill Breeding, _ 

-. Vettue.is: harder to be got, than 
Knowledge of: the World ; and if ld 
ia.a Young Man is ſeldom recon 
red, Sheepiſbneſs and ignorance of t 
World: the: faults imputed._to a p 
yate. Education, are neither the ned 
ſary Conſequents of being bred 
home// nor if: they were, are th 
incurable-Evils. Vice is the more fhi 
born, as. well-as the more. danger 
Eyilof the'two ; and therefore, int 
friſt placeg io. be fenced: againſt. Wh; 
that ſheepiſh ſoftneſs, which often i 
nervates thoſe who are bred like Fonts. 
lings at home, be carefully to bi; 
avoided, it is principally fo for Ye 
tue's/lake': For fear. leſt ſuch a yic 
ding - temper. {hauld. be . too ſuſcep; 
tble- of :vitious . Impreſſions, and «ai 
paſe -the Novice: togeafily. xo be culthh 
rypte&..:A young. Man , beans x 
Ju | cave 
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caves the ſhelter of his Father's Houſe Compay” 
ind the guard of a Tutor,. ſhould be 
ortified with Reſolution',, and made 
xcquainted with Men, to ſecure bis 

ertue; ſt he ſhould be led into ſome 
uinous courſe, or fatal precipice, be- 
ore he is ſufficiently acquainted with 
Ethe Dangers of Converſation, and has 
EStcadineſs'enough not to yield to every 
Temptation. Were.it not for this, a 
Foung Man's Baſhfalneſs, and Tgno- 
ance of the-World, would not ſo much 
jeed an early - Care, Converſation 
zould cure it in great meaſure ; or if 
hat will not do it: early enough, it is 
nly a ſtronger reaſon for a good Tu« 
or at home: For if Pains be to be 
aken to give him a manly air and afſu- 
ance betimes, it is chiefly asa fenceto 
is Vertue when he goes intothe World: 
kinder his own-ConduQt. ' 
E2- Itis'prepoſterous therefore to ſacri- 
Lice his Ingocency to the' attaining: of 
onfidence; and ſome little Skill' 'of 
buſtling for :himfelf amongſt- others, : 
dy his converſation” with il}-bred and: 
Fitions Boys'; when'the chief-uſe of 
nar ſ{turdine(s; and fanding? upon bis 
own Legs, is only for the Preſervation: 
(- H 2 of 
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Canary.” of his Vertue. For. if 'Confideng 
or Cunriing come once to: mix' wid 
Vice, and ſupport his Miſcarriages, 
is only the ſurer loſt : And! you my 
undo again, ' and ftrip him of all th 


he has got from his Companions, « 
give him-up. to Ruin. - Boys will w 
ayoidably:be taught aſſurance by Can 
verſation' with | Men, . when they az 
brought..into: it;; and that is tin} 
enough. Modeſty and Submiſſion, tt 
then,: better fits .them for Inſtructian® 
And therefore there needs not any gre 
Care to ſtock them with Confiden 
before-hand,. That : which, requ 
molt /time;z; pains, and afſiduity, 8 
work into them the Principles and P* 
Qice of . Vertue, and; good Breedin? 
This 15s 'the Seaſoning they ſhould 
prepar'd:: with, 1ſo as not eafie to be git 
out again, This they had-need to 3 
well provided with. For: Convel*” 
tion,, when they come into, the Worlli? 
will add: to their knowledge: and ali 
rance, but be: too apt- to- take from? 
their 'Vertue $;'\which therefore thij 
ought :to.;be plentifully ſtored wit? 
and have that tinQure ſunk deep 102 
them. 37931 2111 WING 7 
Hor 
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=. How they ſhould be: ficted for Con- Company: + 
-M&erſation,' andentred into the: World, 
hen'they are ripe for it, we ſhall con= 
ider. in: another place.: -But how any: 
pne's. being'put into a mixed Herd of 
zaruly. Boys, and there learning to 
Trangle at: Trap, or rook: at: Span- 
ZFarthing, fits him: for civil: Converfa- 
what Qualities are ordinarily to be got 
From ſuch a Troop of Play+fellows as 
Schools uſually aſſemble together from 
Parents-of: all kinds, 'thari a ' Father 
ſhould ſo-:much covet, &'hard to dis 
ine. lam ſure, he who is:able:to be 
Ft the charge of a Tutor at: home, may 
there give his: Son a more-genteel Car- 
ZZriage, more manly 'Thodughts,”. and a 
ZSenſe of what is worthy and becoming, 
2 with a greater Proficiency in Learning 
Z:nto the Bargain, and:ripen: bim up 
ſooner intoa Man, than any-at School 
= can do. Not that I blame the School- 
= Maſter1nthis,: or think it:rotbe laid to 
& his charge; :; The difference is : great 
| between rwo or three Pupils.-in - the - 
= Game. Houſe, and three or  fourſcore 
= Boys lodg'd up and down:: For let 
Z the Maſter's! Induſtry : and Skill .be 
= H 3 never 
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Eompary. never ſo great; it is impoſſible he ſhoull% 
| have _ or -100. Scholars under hy* 
Eye, any longer than they. are in i 
School together : Nor can it be exp 
fed, that be ſhould inſtrut then®p 
SucceGfully in any thing, but thats 
Books :: The forming of their Mini 
and Manners requiring | a confiurc 
Attention, and particular Applicatia*3r 
to every ſingle Boy , which is impoſy$t 
ble in a\numerous Flock; And wow 
be wholly xo-yain, (could he have tin'®# 
to Study and CorreC& every one's pant 
cular Defe&ts, and wrong Inclination 
when the Lad: was to be left to hin: 
ſelf, or the prevailing InfeRion of lt 
Fellows, the greateſt part of. the FowF1 
and twenty. Hours. 01054 
But Fathers obſerving, that Fortu? 
is often moſt Succeſsfully ' courted bs * 
bold and buſtling Men, are glad to} 
their Sons pert and forward betims/ 7? 
take it for an happy Omen, that thy.” 
will be thriving Men ; and look > 
the Tricks they play their Schod” 
fellows, or learn from them, as a Proj: 
ficiency inthe Art of Living , ant? 
making their Way through the World.” 


But I muſt take the liberty to rk 
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That he, that laysthe Foundation of Compam. 
by J us Son's Fortune in Vertue, and good 
Breeding, takes the: only fure: and war- 
Ne 4 antable way. And 'tismot the: Wag- 
a geries of Cheats: praQiſed/- amongfi 

=School-boys, *tis not thew;Roughneſs 
7 yi One to —_—_ nor the well-laid Plots 


; ole of Jultice, Granaday and brig, 
L Hhoyn'd » with Obſervation: and: Indu- 
LEfry, Qualities, :which Enidge: School- 
EZ boys do. not\.learn much; of. one 400» 
ther. Andif a young. Gentleman,bred 
Tat home; be 'not taught more of them 
chan he could}learna at. School, his Fa- 
ther has| made; a-very ill choice of a 
7 Tutor. - Take 4 Boy from the. top of 
= a Grammar-School, and; one of the 
= ſame Age bred; as 'be ſhould: be, in 
7 bis Father's Family, and bring hee 
7 into good: Company tagether, and then 
> ſee which of the two. will have the 
= more manly Carriage,and addreſs him- 
| felf with the. more becoming; Aſi 
: rance' to Strangers. : {Here 1 imagine 
: the Schoo-boys Confidence: will either 
Y fail or Inn AF And:1f1bbe fuch 
- 2s fits him only forthe Converſation 
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Company. | of Boys; -he were better | be. vithy , 
out: 16:15 22. 'Þ 
Vice,: ;if we ; may bulicve the gen! 4 
ral a 165. r1Pens ſo, faft- Now þ | 


his own: > benlinition for, che chore | 
his Company” at School. -: \By re 
Fate Vice has ſo thriven ;amongſtu; 2 
theſe Years paft, and by:what han” 
it has been' nurs'd- up; into' fo! uncay} 
trouFd:a Dominion; & ſhall leave i 
others to-enquire. I wiſh, . that thoks 
who complain of the: great Decay þ 
Chriftian - Piety and 'Vertue even * 
where, - and of Learning and acqu.; : 
red Improvements, in the (Gentry: «7 
this Generation, would conſider hoy. 
to retreive them in the next. Thi) 
I am fure, That if the Foundation: 
it be not- laid in the Education and} 
Principling/ of-.the Youth, all  othe?- 
Endeavours” will be 44n+-vain. © And itt 
the Innocence, Sobriety, and Induſtry?! 
of thoſe who are: coming up, be no. 
taken care of : and oy wrt 
ridt-* 


© ridiculous to expe&;, that thoſe who Conpay. 
Z are ro Aſucceed next' on the Stage, 
= ſhould abound in that Vertue; Abi- 
lity, and Learning, which has hither- 
” co made England: conſiderable in the 
= World. I was going to add Courage 
© .too, though it has been looked on as 
Z the Natural Toheritance of Engliſh- 
men,” What: has been talked of ſome 
late ACtions at Sea, of a Kind un- 
3 known to our Anceſtors, gives me 
EZ occaſon to ſay, that Debauchery' finks 
7 the:Courage of Men : And when Dil- 
© ſoluteneſs has'eaten out the. Senſe of 
true: Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 
Jong after it. And. think it impoſſi- 
= ble to find an in{tance of any Nation, 
>> however renowned for their 'Valour, 
: whoever kept their Credit in Arms,or 
} made themſelves redoubtable amongſt 
their Neighbours,after Corruption had 
once. broke through, and diflolv*d the 
; reſtraint of Diſcipline ; and Vice was 
- grown to ſuch an head, that it :durſt 
- ſhew it ſelf bare-faced, without being 
- out of Countenance. -___ ,:_ 
 - *Tis Vertue then, dire& Vertue, yerue. 
= which'is the hard and valuable part 
-- to be aimed at in Education ; and 
oy not 
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there, and ingage them in Converle 
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not a forward Pertnefs, or any;lit 
Arts of Shifting. All other Coal 
rations 'and Accompliſhments ſhoulf 
give way and be poſtpon'd to wl. Y 
Thbis is the ſolid and ſubſtantial goof | 
which Tutors ſhould not only re? 
LeRures, and talk of ; But the Labow!7 
and Art of Education ſhould furail 
the Mind with, . and faſten there, n 
never ceaſe til] the. young Man hadi7 
truereliſh of it, and placed his Streng 
his Glory, and his Pleaſure init. 
The more.this Advances, the ealr} 
way will be made for all ether: } 
compliſhments, in their turns.-' Fark 
that is: brought to ſubmit to'Ver 
will not be refratory,. or refty;) un mM 
thing, that becomes him. And then” 
fore F cannot. but preferr Breeding 
a young Gentleman at home, - in i? | 
Father's ſight, under. a good. Gove, | 
nor as much the beft and ſafeſt wy. | 
to this.great and main End of Educe. 
tion ; when it can be had, andis - 


| der'd as it ſhould be. 


Houſe are ſeldom without Variety Z 
Company: They:ſhould uſe their Son? 
to all the Strange Faces that. come! 


tion 
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tion with Men of Parts and Breeding, Copy.” 
&Z as ſoon as they are capable of it. And 
& wby: thoſe who live 1n the' Country 
© ſhould not take them with them, when. 
| they make Viſits: of Civility -ro- thier: 
| Neighbours, I know not. This.1 am 
| ſure, a Father that: breeds his Son-at 
* home, has the Opportunity, toi have 
| bim more in, his own Company, and 
| there give him what Encouragement 
| he thinks fit ; and can keep him better 
from the taint of Servants, and'the 
7 meaner ſort of 'People, that is poſſible 
ZZ to be done Abroad. But what ſhall 
& be reſolv'd in the caſe, muſt in great 
= meaſure be left to the Parents,' to be 
= determin'd by their Circumftahces and 
Conveniencies. - Only I think'it the 
| worſt ſort of good Husbandry,: for: a 
Father not to firain himſelW a little 
for his Son's Breeding ; which, let his 
| Condition be what it will, is the beſt 
Portion he can leave him. Bus if; after 
- al, it ſhall be thought by ſome, that 
| the. Breeding at Home has; too. lit 
- tle Company; and that at ordinary 
* Schools, not ſuch asit ſhould be, for 
= a young Gentleman ; I think there 
- might .be ways found: out to yy 
FE :219) the 
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Eempay. the Incofveniencies on the one: fide 
and the. other. | + 2 8 
. &. 71. Having under Conſideration 


Example. 


how great the Influence of Company is, 
and how prone we areiall, eſpecially 
Children, to.Imitation';' I muſt hen? 
take: the liberty to mind Parents of this7 
one: Thing, | viz::''That he that wil 
have.his Son have a Reſpett for him, !# 
and his: Orders, muſt himſelf haves 
great Reverence for, his Son.: : Maxim & 
debetur pueris reverentia.:;: You muſt (87 
nothing before hui, :&rhich you woull# 
not: have :him: imitate” 'If any thin 
ſcape you, whick:you: would have pa 
for a: Fault in ham, he. will be furen® 
ſhelter himſelf- under:your Example; 
and ſhelter himſelf ſo .as that ic wil” 

not be eaſie to come/at_ him, to corret” | 
it in him the right Way. If you pu! 
niſh him for what he ſees you pratiei”* | 
your ſelf, he will: not think that Seve! | 
rity to proceed from Kindneſs in-you,* | 
careful to amend: a; Fault in him ; but} | 
will be apt to interpret. it, the Peeviſh| 
neſs, and Arbitrary Imperiouſneſs'of 27 
Father, who, without any Ground for? 


it, would deny his. Son the Liberty | | 


and Fleaſures he takes himſelf, Ori? 
you *. 


| 
| 
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E you aſſume to your ſelf the liberty Exam: 
' you have taken, as a Privilege belong- 

| 1ng to riper Years, tO which a. Child 

E muſt not aſpire, you do but add new 

” force ro your Example, and recom- 

© mend the AQtion the more powerfully 

£Z to him. For you muſt always re- 

” member, that Children affect to be 

Men earlier than is thought : And 

7 they . love Breeches, not for their Cut, 

* or Eaſe, but becauſe the having them 

ZZ is a Mark of a Step towards Manhood, 

= What I ſay of the Father's Carriage 

& before his Children, muſt extend it 

ZZ {lf to all thoſe who have any Autho- 

2 rity over them, or for whom he would 

| have them have any ReſpeQ. 

' _ &. 72. Buttoreturn to the Buſineſſes Pm 

= of Rewards and Puniſhments, All the **" 

= Actions of Childiſhneſs, and unfaſhio- 

- nable Carriage, and: whatever Time 

'- and Age will of it ſelf be ſure to re- 

- form, being, (as I have ſaid) exempt 

- fromthe Diſcipline of the Rod, there 

Will not be ſo much need of beatin 
Children, as is generally made uſe of, 

> Towhichif weadd Learning to Read, 

- Write, Dance, Foreign Languages, &c. 
= as under the ſame Privilege, there will 
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be. but very rarely any Occaſion fq 
Blows or Force in an ingenuous Edy 
cation. The right Way to teach then ; 
thoſe Things is, to give them a Liking 
and Inclination to what you propoſen : 
them to be learn'd ; and that will & 
2ape their Induſtry and Application Y 
This I think no hard Matter-to do, # 
Children be handled as they ſhout] . 
be; and the Rewards and Puniſhmeny!® F 
above-mentioned be carefully appli? 
and with them thefe few Rules ob-1; 
ferved: in ho Method of Inſtruction [ 
chem”: - & 
-: $3173. x. None of the Things they 1 
are:to-learn ſhould ever be made a Bur þ 

"6 

i 

1 
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then tothe, or impoſed on them as 1} 
Fauk;:'' Whatever is ſo propoſed pro 


ſeriely.becomes irkfome ; The Mint 


rakes: aw Averſion-to it,- though before?” 
it wete 2 Thing of Delight or Indif-| 
tereney; | Let a Child be- but ordered! 
towhip his Top at acertain Time eve! E 
ry: Day,-whether he has, or has not} ; 
z Mind toit 5 let this be but required | 
of him as a' Dury, wherein he muſt 
ſpend 10: many: Hours Morning agd 77 
Afternogny. and Re-wherher is will 
nor: for be weary of any Play at | ” 
Rate: 
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i@Rate? Is it notſo with grown Men ? 7*% 
1*# What they do chearfully of themſelves; 
1© Do they not preſently grow ſick ohand 
can no more endure, as ſoon as they 
fd it.isexpeted of them, as a Duty ? 
23 Children have as much a Mind to ſhew 
®that they are free, that their own good 
Z Acions come from themſelves, that 
Ethey are abſolute and independent, as 
any of the proudeſt of you grown Men, 
*7think of them as you pleaſe. 
© 4. 74. 2. As a Conſequence of this, Pifoſtion. 
EZ they ſhould ſeldom be pur about doing 
Weven thoſe Things you have got an 
Inclination in them to, but when they 
ZZ have a Mind and' Dz/poſiczon to it. He 
= that loves Reading, Writing, Muſick, 
&c. finds yet in himſelf certain Seaſons 
wherein thoſe things have no Reliſh to 
him: And if at that time he forces 
himſelf to it, he.only pothers and 'wea-: 
= ries himſelf to no purpoſe. So it is 
: with Children. This Change of Tem- 
per ſhould be carefully obſerved in 
- them, and.the favourable Seaſors of 
© Aptitude and Inclination be heedfully 
2 laid hold of: And if they are not often 
= enough forward of themſelves, 2 good 
= Dilpoſition-ſhould be calk'd: into _ | 
_ ENTS CIOre 
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Di/p/ition. Hefofe ithey be ſet upon any thing 
This I think no: hard matter for a dif: 
creet: Tutor to.do ; who has ſtudied hi " 
Pupils temper, and will be ar link#- 
pains to fill his Head with ' ſuitabli& 
Idea's, ſuch as may make him in woe | 
with the preſent Buſineſs. By : thy 
Means a great Deal of Time and TirinfYP* 
would be ſaved. For a Child will lean : 
three times as much when he 1s af* 
tune, as he will with double the Tin® 
and Pains, when he goes awkardly, oF; 
is drag'd unwillingly to it. IF thi 
were minded as it ſhould, Childra 
might be permitted to weary then 
{elves with Play, and yet have Tim 
enough to learn what is ſuited to th 
Capacity of each Age. But no ſua 
thiog is conſidered in the ordinary Wai. 
of Education,nor can it well be. Tha 
rough Diſcipline of the Rod is built; 
upon other Principles, has no Attr-# 
Ction. in it, regards not what humouw 
Children are in, nor looks after favou-# 
rable Seaſons of Inclination. And in 1 
deed it would be ridiculous, when 
Compulfion and Blows have raiſed an 
averſion in the Child to his Task, to ® 
expett he ſhould freely of his own | 

cor Cc 
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"rd leave his Play, and. with: Pleas Diſpoſtrion? 
ure court the Occaſions of Learning. 
V hereas were Matters order'd right, 
earning any thing, they : ſhould be 
Ekvght, might be made as much a Re- 
Etreation to: their Play, as their Play is 
To their Learning. 'T he Pains are equal 
a both Sides ; Nov is it that which 
ZFroubles them, for they love to be bu- 
Se, andthe Change and Variety is that 
hich naturally delights them. The 
ZSoly Odds is, in-that which we call 
lay, they aCt at liberty, and employ 
eir Pains ( whereof you may ob- 
:rve them never ſparing) freely ; bur 
yhat they ate to learn, is forced upon 

hem : they arecalled, compelled, and 

Priven toit, This is that, that ar firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them ; they 
want their Liberty : Get them but to 
Exsk their Tutor to teach them, as they 
Zo often their Play-feVows, inſtead of 
ZHis Caling upon them to learn ; and 
EXbey being ſatisfied chat they aCt as 
tfreely in this, as they do 1n other 
Things; they will go on with as much 
Pleaſure in it, and it will not differ 
#from their other Sports and Play. By 
theſe Ways, carefully purſued; a Child 
i may 
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Diſpoſition. may be brought to deſire to be tay 
any Thing,you have a Mind he ſhay 
learn. / The hardeſt Part, I confeſs, 
with. the: firſt, or eldeſt ; but wh 
oncehe is ſer right, it is eaſie by him 
lead the gn nn rx _ _ 

* 7 4 it OUDLY 
he Rl Time for Children to le 
any Thing, is, when thexr Minas ar 
tune, and wy A toit; wheny 
ther Flagging of Spirit, nor Intent; 
of Thought upon ſomething elſe mz 
them awkard. and averſe; .. yet 
Things are to be taken care of : 1. 
theſe Seaſons either not being w: 
obſerved, and laid hold on, as ofte 
they return; or elſe, aot returning 
often as they ſhould, the Improveny 
of the Child be not thereby-neglet) 
and ſo he be let grow. into. an habit 
Idleneſs, and confirmed in this Indil 
ſition. 2, That though other Thi 
are Hll learned when the Mind is eith 
indiſpoſed, or otherwiſe taken up, | 
itis of great moment, and worth « 
Endeavours, to teach the Mind to 8 
the Maſtery over it ſelf; and to! 
able, upon Choice, to take- it ſelf ov 
from the hot Purſuit of one Thing - 
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ſt it ſelf upon another. with Facility Difeſion: 
and Delight; or at any Time to ſhake 
off its Sluggifhnefs, and vigoroully em- 
& ploy it ſelf about what Reaſon, or the 
| Advice of another ſhall direQ. | This is 

'o be done. in;Children, by trying thein 
ſometimes, when they are by Lazineſs 
unbeat, or by Avocation bent another 
Way, and endeavouring to make thein 
buckle to the Thing propoſed. If by 

is Means the Mind can get an habt- 
ual Dominion over it ſelf, lay by Ides's, 
vr Buſineſs, as Occaſion requires,and be- 
ake it {elf to new and leſs acceptable 
Employmeats, | without RelaQancy or 
Diſcompoſure, it will be an Advantage 
pf more Conſequence--than Latin or 

ogick, or moſt of thoſe Things Chil- 
Iren are uſually required to learn. | 
\. 0.76, Children being more ative Compulſion, 
and buſie in that Age, than in any 
dther Part of their Life, and being in- 
different to any Thing they can do, 
o they may be but doing, Dancing and 
cotch-hoppers would be the fame thing 
0 them,were the Encouragements and 
WDiſcouragements equal, But to Things 
we would have then learn, the grear 

and only A 41 L cariobſerve 

- ns 2 is, 
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Cemputfion. js, that they are called to it ; *tis mul 
their Buſineſs ;, they are teazed and cliff 
abour it,'and doit with Tremblinga 
Apprehenſion : or, when they cond: 
willingly to it, are kept too long atiffr 
till they are quite tired :- All-which ur 
trenches too much on that natural Fra 
dom they extreamly affeQ. - And.) 
that Liberty alone which gives thetn 
Reliſh and Delight to their: ording 
Play-Games. Turn the *Fables, u 
you will find, they- will ſoon chay 
their Application ;- eſpecially if th 
ſee the 'Examples of others , wh 
they eſteem and think-above - the 
ſelves. And if the: Things wi 
they obſerve others to do - be- orde 
ſo, that they inſinuate themſelves; 
to them, as the Privilege' of an 4 
or Condition above-theirs,- then 4 
bition, and the Deſire {fl to pet 
ward, and higher, and to be like th 
above them, will ſet them on wa 
and make them go on: with 'Vig 
and Pleaſure: Pleaſure in what th 
have: begun by their own defire. ': 
which (way - the enjoynfent of tit 
dearly beloved Freedom will be 
ſmall Encouragement to them. To 
Wi 
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which , if there: be added the Satis- Compulſion. 
aQion of Credit and . Reputation, I 
Bam apt.to. think, there will need 
no other Spur to excite their Ap- 
plication and. Affiduity, as. much as 
3s neceſſary. I confeſs, there needs 
Patience and Skill, Gentleneſs and At- 
ention, and a prudent Condudt to at- 
ain this at firſt, But, why have you 
a Tutor, if there needed no pains ? 
But when this is once eſtabliſhed, all 
the reſt will follow, more eaſily than 
n any more ſevere and imperious Di- 
ipline. And I think it no hard mat- 
er, to gain this Point ; I am fare it 

ill not þe,, where Children have no 
ll Examples ſet before them. , The 
Treat danger therefore I apprehend, is 
pnly from Servants, and other ill-orde- 
red Children, or ſuch other vicious or 
ooliſh People, who ſpoil, Children, 
doth by 'the ill pattern they ſet before 
bem intheir own ill manners, and by 
pving them together; the two. things 
hey ſhould , never have . at once ; I 
mean, . vicious Pleaſures and Commen- 
Gannon -'..'; i414 - £:ct G) | 
| $. 77. As Children , ſhould very. fel- Chidine 
dom be correfted by. Blows ;- ſo, :T 

ved S353 _ a 
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 Chiding. think, frequent, and eſpecially, paſſis 
nate Chiding, of almoſt as ill conk 
quence. It leflens the Authority ( 
the Parents, and the ReſpeQ of the 
Child: For I bid you ſtill remembe 
they diſtinguiſh early between Paſſi 
and Reaſon : And as they cannot þi 
have a Reverence for what comes fro 
the latter, ſo they quickly grow into 
contempt of the former ; or if it cauk 
a preſent Terrour, yet it ſoon wen 
off; and natural Inclination will eaſt 
learn to ſlight ſuch Scare-crows, whid 
make a noiſe, but are not animated | 
Reaſon. Children being to be n 
trained by the Parents only in vic 
(whigh, 'in their tender Years, are 
ly a few) things, a Look or Nod onh 
ought to corre them, when they 
amiſs : Or,' if Words are ſometimes| 
be uſed, they ought to be grave, kin 
and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or ut 
becomingneſs of the Fault, rather thu 
a haſty rating of the Child for it, wha 
makes him not ſufficiently diſtinguiſ 
whether your Diſlike be not more p 
rected to him, than his Fault. Paſo 
nate chiding uſually carries rough aol. 
ll Language with it ; which = thay 
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rther ill fe, that it teaches and Chidng. 
Rifies it tn Children : And the-Names 
at their Parents or Preceptors give 
hem, they will not be aſham'd , or 
ackward to beftow on others, having 
d good Authority for the uſe of them. 

# $. 78. I fore-ſce here it will be ob- o3ftnag. 
=#tcd tome; What then, Will you 
ave Children never Beaten nor Chid 
rr any Fault? This will be to let 
doſe the Reins to all kind of Diſorder. 
fot ſo much, as is imagined, if a right 
ourſe has been taken 1n the firſt Sea- 
ning of their Minds , and implan- 
g that Awe of their Parents above- 
zentioned. For Beating, by conſtant 
bſervation, is found to do little good, 
rhere the Smart of ir is all the Puniſh- 
ent is feared, or felt in it ; for the 
afluence of that quickly wears out, 
ith the memory of it. But yet there 
| one, and but one Fault, for which, 
think, Children ſhould be Bea- 
0 ; and that is, Obſtinacy or Rebel- 
50n. Andin this too, I would have it 
rdered fo, if itcan be, thatthe ſhame 
f the Whipping, and not the Pain, 
nould be the greateſt part of the Pu- 
niſhment. Shame of doing amiſs, and 
I 4 deſer- 
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Obſtinecy. deſerving Chaſtiſement ; is the 0 
true Reſtraint belonging to Verty 
The Smart of the Rod, if Shame.z 
companies it not, ſoon ceaſes, and 
forgotten, and will quickly, by ut 
loſe its Terrour. I have known t 
Children of a Perſon of Quality ke 
in awe, by. the fear of- having th: 
Shooes pulled off, as much, as othe 
by apprehenſions of a Rod hangi 
over them. : Some {ſuch Puniſhme 
I think, better than Beating ; for, \ 
Shame of the Fault, and the Diſgrz 
that attends it, that they ſhould ita 
in fear of, rather than Pain, if y 
would have them have a Temp 


truly ingenuous. But Stubbornneſs, u 
an "__ Diſcbedience, miſt be m 


ſter'd with Force and Blows ; Forth 
there 15 no other Remedy. Whaten 
particular A&ion you bid him do, i 
forbear,you muſt be ſure to ſee your kt 
obey'd 3 no Quarter in this caſe, non 
ſiſtance. For when once it comes to! 
a Trial of Skill, a Conteſt for Maſ 
ry betwixt you, as it 1s if you col 
mand, - and he refuſes, you muſt þ 
ſure to 'carry it, whatever Blows 
coſts, if a Nod or Words will 90 
*t95 ; | preval 
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prevail ; unleſs, for ever after, you 1n- 0bſtinag. 
tend to live in obedience to your Son. | 
A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, forced to whip her little Daughter, 
at her firſt coming home from Nurſe, 
eight times ſucceſſively the ſame 
Morning, before ſhe could maſter her 
Stubbornneſs, and obtain a compliance _ 
in a'very eaſy and indifferent matter. s 
If ſhe had lefr off ſooner, and ſtop'd 
at the ſeyenth Whipping, ſhe had ſpoi- 
| led the Child for ever; and, by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her 
refraftorineſs, very hardly afterwards 
to be cured : But wiſely perſiſting, till 
ſhe had bent her Mind, and ſuppled 
her Will, the only end of CorreCtion 
and Chaſtiſement, ſhe eſtabliſhed her 
Authority throughly in the very firſt 
occaſion, and had ever after a very 
ready Compliance and Obedience in all 
things from her Daughter. For as this 
was the firlt time, fo, I think, it was the 
laſt too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 
The Pain of the Rod, zhe fir## occa- 
ſion that requires it, continued and 
increaſed without leaving off till it has 
_ throughly prevailed, ſhould firſt herd 
_ TOE _ 
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Beating the ſafe and univerfal Reme- | 
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the Mind, and ſettle the Parents Av 
thority : And then Gravity mixed with 
Kindneſs ſhould for ever after keep it. 

This, if well reflefted on, would 
make People more wary in the uſe 
of the Rod and the Cudpel ; and 
keep them from being ſo apt to think 


dy, to be applied at random, on all occa- 
ſions. This is certain however, if it 
does no good , it does great harm; 
if tt reaches not- the Mind, and 
makes not the Will ſupple, it hardens 
the Offender ; and whatever pain he 
has ſuffered for it, it does but indear 
to him his beloved puornedſs which 
has got him this time the victory, and 
prepares him to conteſt, and hope for 
it for the future. Thus, I doubr not, 
but by ill order'd Corretion, many 
have been taught to be ob/tinate and 
refraffory, who otherwiſe would have 
been very pliant and tratable. For if 
you puniſh a Child ſo, as if it were 
only to revenge the paſt Fault, which 
has raiſed your Choler, What opera- 
tion can this have upon his Mind, 
which is the part to be amended ? If 
there were no ſturdy humor, or wife, 

zeſs 
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nothing in it, that required the ſeve- 
rity of Blows. A kind, or grave Ad- 
monition is enough, toremedy the {lips 
of frailty, forgetfullneſs, or inadver- 
tency, and is as much as they will ſtand 
in need of. But if there were a per- 


_ verſneſs in the Will, if it were a de- 


figned, reſolved Diſobedience, the Pu- 
aiſhment is not to be meaſured by the 


| greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the Matter, 


wherein it appeared, but by the oppo- 
ſition it carries, and ſtands in, to that 
Reſpe& and Submiſſion is due to the 
Father's Orders; which muſt always be 
rigorouſly exaQted, and the Blows, b 
pauſes laid on, till they reach the Mind, 
and you perceive the Signs of a true 
Sorrow, Shame, and purpoſe of Obe- 
dience. 

This, I confeſs, requires ſomethin 
more than ſetting Children a Task,an 
Whipping them without any more 
adoe, if 1t be not done, and done to 
our fancy. This requires Care, At- 
tention, Obſervation, and a nice ftudy 
of Children's Tempers, and weighing 
their Faults well, before we come to this 
fort of Puniſhment. But is not that 
better, 


23 
eſs mixed with his Fault, there was 0finag. 
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Obſtinacy... better, than always to have the Rod 
hand, as the only Inſtrument of G 
vernment? And by frequent uſe dfj 
on all Occaſions, miſapply and rendy 
inefficacious this laſt and uſeful. Ry 
medy,. where there is need of it ? Þ 
what elſe can be expefted, when it; 
promiſcuouſly. uſed upon every litth 
flip? When a Miſtake in Concordan 
or a wrong Poſitzon 1n Verſe, ſhall hay 
the ſeverity of the Laſh, in a. wel 
temper'd and induſtrious Lad, as ſure 
as a wilfull Crime, in an obſtinate ag 
perverſe Offender ; . How can ſuch; 
way of CorreQtion be expeted to & 
good on the Mind, and ſet that right! 
Which. is the anly thing to be looks 
after ; and when ſet right, brings al 
the reſt , that you can deſire, aloy 
with it. | a 

9. 79. Where a wrong bent. of th 
Will. wants not Amendment, ther 
can be no need of Blows. All othe 
Faults, where the Mind is rightly dif 
poſed , and. refuſes not the Govers 
ment and Aythoricy. of the Father ot 
Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and may of: 
ten be over:looked ; or when they are 
taken notice of, .need no other ” 

__- the 
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the:gentler Remedies'of ' Advice, ' Di- 08flinag.” 
Wretion and Reproof ;- rill the repeited 
Wand-wilfull negle& of thoſe,  ſhews 
Sthe- Fault to be in the Mind, and'that 
a manifeſt perverſneſs'of the Will lies 
at\the root of their Diſobedience. ' Bur 
when ever obftinacy, which'is an open 
defiance, ' appears, 'that cannot be win- 
ked”at; 'or negleed, but muſt in the 
firſt inſtance, be ſubdued and maſter'd : 
Only'care muſt be had, that we miſtake 
not-;' and/-we muſt be ſure it is Obfſti- 
nacy,-and nothing elſe. JECT 

4: 80, But fince the Occaſions of Pu: 
niſhment, eſpecially Beating , are as 
much to be avoided as may be, I-thiok 
itſhould not be often brought to this 
Point. If the Awe I ſpoke of be once 
got,''a Look will be ſufficient in moſt 
Caſes. Nor, indeed, ſhould the ſame 
Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or Application 
be expeRted from young Children, as 
from thoſe of riper Growth. : They 
muſt be permitted, as I ſaid, the fooliſh 
and childiſh AQions ſuitable to their 
Years, without taking notice of them. 
'Inadvertency, Careleſneſs and Gayety 
is the CharaQter of that Age. I think 
the Severity I ſpoke of is not to extend 
94A | it 
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08tinag- it ſelf_ to ſuch unſeaſonabte Reſtraing 


Nor ,is that haſtily to be interprey 
Obflinacy, or, Wilfullnels, which is1 
narural Produ& of their Age or Tew 
per. | In ſuch Miſcarriages they are; 
be affiſted, and help'd. towards an' 4 
mendment, as weak . People under. 
natural Infirmity 5 which though the 
are warned of, yet eyery Relapſe mul 
not be counted a perfect NegleQ, wu 
they preſently 'treated as _obſtinat 
Faults of frailty, as they ſhould new 
be negleQed, or let paſs without .my 
ding, ſo, unleſs the Will mix wit 
them, they ſhould never be exagp 
rated, or very ſharply reproved ; hu 
with a gentle Hand fet right, as Tim 
and. Age permit. - By this means, Chi 
dren will come to fee what *tis in an 
Miſcarriage, that is chiefly Offenfivg 
and ſo learn to avoid it. This wi 
incourage them to keep their Wiki 
right ; which is the great Buſineſs; 
whea they find that it preſerves then 
from any great Diſpleaſure ; and that 

in all their other failings they met 
with'the Kind concern and help, rathe 
than the Anger and paſſionate Re 
proaches of their Tutor and Parents I - 
| Keep Þ 
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Keep them from Vice, and vicious Dif Oſtnag. 
poſitions, and ſuch a kind of Behaviour 
18 general will. come, with every De- 
ores of their Age, as is ſuitable to that 
Age, and the Company they ordina- 
rily converſe with.: And as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention 
and Application. But that your Words 
may always carry Weight and Autho- 
rity ;/with them, If it ſhall happen, 
upqn any Occaſion,: that you bid him 
leave off the Doing of 2ny even Chil- 
diſh Thing, you muſt be ſure to carry 
the Point, and not let him have the 
Maftery. But yet, Iſay, I would have 
the Father ſeldom interpoſe his Autho- 
rity and Command in theſe Caſes, or in 
any other but ſuch as have a Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I think there. are 
better ways of prevailing with them : 
Ang a gentle Perſuaſion in Reaſoning 
(when the firſt Point of Submiſſion, to 
your Will is got) will moſt Tunes do 
| much better. | " | 
- F, 81, It will perhaps be wondered Reaſoning. 
I that I mention Reaſoning with Chil- 
dren: And yet I cannot but think that 
.thetrue Way of Dealing with them. 
. They underſtand it as early as __ 
| n= 
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Reaſoning. T.anguage 3 and, if T miſobſerve not, 
they love to be treated as Ration 
Creatures ſooner ' than is imagined 
'Tis a Pride ſhould be cheriſhed *nf@;? 
them, and, 'as much, as'can be, mit 
the *great Inſtrument to turn ther 
b | HIT 


"But when I talk of Reaſonizy, Id 
not intend any other, but ſuch as iſ, 
ſuited to the Child's Capacity and Ap 
prehenſion. No Body can thiak aÞ 


of Three, or Seven Years old; ſhouldk 
argued with, as a grown Man. Low 
Diſcourſes, and Philoſophical Reah 
nings, at beſt, amaze and confound, by 
do not inſtruct Children. When 
therefore, that they muſt be zreatedu 
Rational Creatures , T mean, that yd 
ſhould make them ſenſible by the Mili, 
neſs of your Carriage, and the Con, 
pofure even in your Corre&ion 'ofſyh,.. 
them, that what you do is reaſonabli; 
in you, and uſeful and neceſſary fol. 
them : And that it is not out of Capri 
Thio, Paffion, or Fancy, that you coni;. 
mand or forbid them any Thing: Thi; 
they are capable of underſtandingM..- 
and there is no Vertue they ſhould ki, 
_ *tXcited to, nor Fault rhey — on 
: 0) i 
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kept from, , which I do not think they Reaſming. . 
may be conyinced of ; but it muſt be 
by ſuch Reaſons as their Age and Un- 
I AOdIng Are, capable of, and thoſe . 
rropoſed always ix very few and plain 
ords, The 'Foundations on which 

everal Duties are built, and,the Foun- 

Hains of Right and Wrong, from which 

Whey ſpring, are not perhaps eaſily to 
xe let into the Minds of grown Men, 
not uſed to abſtrat their Thoughts 
rom common received' Opinions. 
Much leſs are Children capable of Rea- 
onings from remore Principles: They 
annot conceive the Force of long De- 
JuCtions : The Reaſons that move them 

uſt be obviows, and level to their 

Thoughts, and ſuch as may (if I may 
oſay) be felt, .and touched. But yet, 
ftheir Age, Temper, and Inclinations 
de conſidered, there will never want 
uch Motives, as may be ſufficient to 
onvince them. If there be'no other 
nore particular, yet theſe will always 
be 1atelligible, and of force," to deterr 
hem from any Fault, fit to be taken 
notice of in them, (viz, ) Thar ic will 
be a Diſcredit and Dilprace to' them, 
and diſplcaſc you, 

A K d. 82; 
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Exariptes. 4, 82, But of all the Ways wherth 
Children are to be inſtrufted, and thy) 
Manners fortned, the plaineſt, eafieliM, 
atid molt efficacious,. is, to fer befui 
their Eyes the Examples. of thi 
Things you would have. them 
of avoid. Which, Wheti they ate poi 
ted out to them, in the Pri&ice of Mk 
ſons within their Knowledge , wifei 
fore RefleQtion 'oh their ray 7 
Unbecomingneſs , ate of more fart 
to draw or deterr their Imitation, li 
any Diſcourſes which can be made 
them. Vertuics and: Vices can by t 
Words be ſoplainly ſer before their Us 
derſtandings, as the AQtions'of oth 
Men will ſhew them, whe you dit 
their Obſervation, and bid them vi 
this or that g60d or bad Quality it thi 
PraQtice. And the Beauty or Uncor 
tineſs of many Things, in good andi 
Breeding, will be better learnt, at 
make deeper Impreſſions on them, | 
the Exampes of others, than from al 
Rules or Inſtruftiohs cat be given 
bout them, 

This is a Method''to be uſed, nah 
only whilſt they are young, but to bWvi 
continued even as long as they mo 

| under 
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under another's Tuition or. Cogduft. Svengles 
Nay, I know not whether it be apt 
the beſt Way to be uſed by a Father, as 
lang as he fall think fir, on any Qcca- 
ſion, to reform any Thing: he wiſhes 
mended in his San : Nothing finking 
ſv gently, and ſo deep, into Men's 
Minds, as Example. And what Ill they 
Either over-look, or indulge in thens 

themſelves, they cannot but diFlike, 
id be aſhamed of, whea it is ſet be- 
ore them in another. | P 
Q. $83. It may be doubted concer: Whipping. 
ing Whipping, when, as the laſt Re- 
nedy, it comes to be neceſlary ; at 
bat Time, and by whom it ſhould 
de done: Whether preſently upon the 
ommitting the Faylt, whulſt it is yet 
reſh and hot; And whether Parents 
hemfſelves ſhould beat their Children. 
As to che Firſt, I think is ſhould yer 
de done preſently, left Paſſion mingle 
with it ; and {o, though it exceed the 
uſt Proportion, yet it loſe of its due 
Weight : For even Children difcera 
hen we do Things in Paſhon, But, 
's I ſaid before, thar has moſt Weight 
with chem, that appears ſedately to. 
ome from their Parents Reaſon ; and 
7 K 2 they 
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Whipping.' they are not without this DiſtinQiag 
Next, If you have. any diſcreet- $ 
vant capable of it, and has the Ply 
of governing your Child '( for if yu 
| have a Tutor, there is no doubt) 
think it is beſt the S--art ſhould ca 
more immediately fro” another's Hull 
though by 'the Parents Order, wiz* 
ſhould ſee it done ; whereby the #7 
rent's Authority will be preſerved, ut 
the Child's Averſion for the Pain it (i 
fers rather bz turned on the Perſon th 
- Immediately inflits it. For I wal 
havea Father ſeldom ſtrike his Child; 
upon very urgent Neceſſity, and as ti. 
laſt Remedy : And then-perhaps it wit 
be fit to do 1t-ſo, that the Child ſho 
not quickly forget it. ic 
$. 84. Bur, as I ſaid before, Beat g 
is the worſt, and therefore the la: 
Means to be uſed in the Corre&tioes 
Children ; and that only in Caſs # 
Extremity, after all geatler Ways hi 
been tried, and (proved unſucceſsfilW 
Which, if well obſerved, there will 

very ſeldom any-need of Blows. Ft 
it not being to be imagined that, 
Child will often, if ever, diſpute lp 
Father's preſent Command, in any pſt” 
| | ticulg 
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icular Inſtance ; and the Father not jn- Whipring. . 
erpoſing his abſolute Authority,in per- 
emptory Rules,concerning either Chil- 
*7iſh or indifferent AQtions,, wherein his 
Son is to have his Liberty; or concer- 
Wning his Learning or Improvement, 
Ewherein there is no Compuliion to be 
uſed ; There remains only the Prohibi- 
Zion of ſome vicious AQtions, wherein a 
EZChild is capable of Obſtinacy, and con- 
ZZquently can deſerve Beating : And fo 
Ethere will be but very few Occaſions of 
that Diſcipline to be uſed by any one, 
ho conſiders well, and orders his 
Child's Education as it ſhould be. For 
the firſt Seven Years, What Vices can 
a Child be guilty of, but Lying, or 
ſome ill-natur'd Tricks ; the repeated 
ECommiſſion whereof, after his Father's 
dire& Command againſt it, ſhall bring 
Ehim into the Condemnation of Ob/#:- 
& zacy, and the Chaſtiſement of the Rod ? 
Z1f any vicious Inclination in him be, 
Zin the firſt Appearance and Inſtances 
© of it, treated as it ſhould be, firſt with 
your Wonder, and then, if returaing 
again a ſecond Time, diſcounte- 
nanced with the ſevere Brow of the 
& Father, Tutor, and all about him, and 
24 3 mb 
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y. a Treatment ſuitable to the State 

Diſeredir before-mentioned; and thi 
continued till he be made ſenſible, wihs 
aſharned of his Fault ; I imagine thay* 
will 'be 'ho need of any other Cots 
Aion, nor ever any Occaſion to coi 
to Blows. The Neceflity of ſuch Chi 
ſtiſement is uſually the Conſequens 
only of fortner Indulgenicies, or Nat 
teas. If vicions Inclinations win 
watrched:from the Beginning, and 
firſt Tiregufarities which they cauſil 
correted by thoſe gentler Ways, 
ſhould {tldom have to do with 6 
than one Diforder-at once;which woul 
be eaftly ſet right without any Stir 
Noiſe, and not require ſo harſh a Dif 
pline as Bearing. ' Thus one by one, x 
they appear'd;they might all be weed 
but, withour any Signs'or Memory ti 
ever they had 'been there. But'wek# 
ting their Faults (by Indulging #8 
Humouring our littles Ones) 'grow if 
till they are Sturdy and Numerous, 
the ' Deformity 'of them makes us 
ſham'd and wneafie, we are ain i 
comme to the :Plotgh and'the Hatron, 
the Spadeand che Pick-ax,muft go dup 
ro comeattheRoots; and all the _ ; 
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Skill,and Diligegce we can ule, 15 ſcarce 


wlcnough tockanſe the vitiated Seed-Plat 
\Mover-grown with Weeds, and reſtore us 
the hopes of Fruits,to reward our Pains 
© in 11s ſeaſon. 

#7 &. 85. This Courſe, if obſerved, will 
E ſpare both Father and Child thetrouble 


of repeated InjunQtions, and multiplied 
Rules of Doing and Forbearing. For 
I am of Opinion, that of thoſe Attions, 
# which tend to vitious Habits (which 
© zre thoſe alone that a Father ſhould in- 
Wterpoſe his Authority and Commands 
#10) none ſhould be frbidden Children 
till they are found Guilty of them. For 
ſuch untimely Prohibitions, if they do 
nothing worſe, do at leaſt ſo much to- 
wards teaching and allowing. them, 
that they ſuppoſe that Children may 
be guilty of them 3 who would fi. 
& bly be {afer in the Ignorance of any 
© ſuch Faults, And the beſt Remedy 
Z to top them, is, as I bave'ſaid, to fhew 
= Wonaer and Amgzement at any ſuch 
Z AQtion, as bath a vitious Tendency, 
Z when it is firſt taken Notice of in a 
| Child. For Example, When-he is firft 
# found ina Lye,or.any ill natur'd Trick; 
The firſt Remedy ſhould be, to talk 
: "Þ & ER 
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Whipping. 


does the Learning of Latin and Gni 
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to him-of it as a ſtrange Monft 
Matter, that it could not be imapin 
he would have done, and {6 ſhame high 
out of it. 

$. $6. It will be (tis like) objef}] 
That whatever I fanſie of the Tra), 
ableneſs of Children ,” and the pre 1 
lency of thoſe ſofter Ways of Shanks z 
and Commendation, yet there are m# F 
ny, who will never apply themſelves! þ 
their Books, and to what they ou? 
to Learn, unleſs they are CogaY - 
it. This I fear is nothing but the Lu 
guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhn 
which have never ſuffered the other 
be tried,as it ſhould be,in Places whe 
it could be taken Notice of. Why, c# 


TI 
FR ammo. n ts. _ 


eed the Rod, when French and lu : 
needs it not ? Children learn to Daneps ; 
and Fence without Whipping ; nf 
Arithmetick, Drawing, &. they a b 4 
themſelves well enough to withol = 
beating : Which would make one i 
ſpe, that there is ſomething frag 
unnatural, and difagrecable to that Ag 
in the. Things Tequir'd in Gramma'® 


Schools, or in the Methods uſed ther 


that Children cannot be brought nÞ 
without 
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hardly with that too; or elle, that it is a 
© miſtake, that thoſe Tongues could not 
© be taught them without Beating; 
© SF. 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome fo 
Negligent or . Idle, that they will not 
be brought to learn by the gentler 
Ways propoſed : For we mult grant, 
that there will be Children found of 
all Tempers : Yet it does not thence 
2 follow, that the rough Diſcipline of 
= theCudgel is tobe uſed to all. Nor can 
# any one beconcluded unmanageable by 
= the milder Methods of Government, tall 
= they have been throughly tried upon 
| him ; And if they will not prevail with 
= him to uſe his Endeavours, and do 
Z what is in his Power to do, we make 
Z no Excuſes for the obſtinate: Blows are 
= the proper Remedies for thoſe ; but 
= Blows laid on in a way different from 
= the ordinary. He that wilfully ne- 
= glects his Book, and ſtubbornly re- 
= fuſes any thing he can do, required of 
& himby his Father, expreſſing himſelf 
! 1na poſitive ſerious Command, ſhould 
not be CorreQed with two or three 
angry Laſhes, for not performing his 
'Task, and the ſame Puniſhment: re- 
MING peated 


without the ſeverity of the Laſh, and Whipping: 
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Wapping. peated again and again upon evyeryth 
like Default. But when it is brough 
to that paſs, that wilfulneſs ercony | 
ſhews ir {elf, and makes Blows nec 
fary ; I think the Chaſtiſement ſhoul 
be a little more Sedate and a little mor 
Severe, and the Whipping ( ming 
with Admonitions betweea) ſo cont #7 
nued, till the Impreſſions of it on th” 
Mind were found legible ia the Fac,” 
Voice, and Submiſſion of the Child? 
not ſo ſenfible of the Smart, as of th? 
Fault he has been guilty of,and meltigt 
in true Sorrow under it. If ſuch i 
CorreQion as this, tried ſome fey 
times at fit Diſtances, and carried 1K 
the utmoſt Severity, with the viibh i 
Difſpleaſure of the Father all the whil, 
will not work the Effect, turn th 
Mind, and produce a future Con 
plance ; What can be hoped fron 
Blows, and to what purpoſe ſhow” 
they be any more uſed ? Beatizy, 
when you can expe&t ao good fron} 
it, will look more like the Fury a 
an enraged Enemy,, than the good # 
wall of a compaſſionate Friend ; and 

ſuch-Chaftſement-carries with it only # 
Proyocatzon without any (proſpect 1 KF 
amend: | 
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Misfortune to have a Son thus per- 
# verſe and untraQtable, I know not 
| what more he can do, but pray for 
Z hin, But, IT imagine, if a right Courſe 
Z be taken with Children from the be- 
= ginning, very few will be found to be 
-: ſuch; And when there are any ſuch In- 
 ftances, they are not tobe the Rule for 
> the Education of thoſe, who are better 
> Natur'd, and may be managed wath 
: better Uſage, 

*  $. 88. If a Twfor can be got, that 
= thinking himſelf in the Farher's place, 
Z charged with his Care, and relihing 
| theſe Things, will at the beginaing ap- 
ply himſelf to put chem mn 
he will afterwards find his Work very 
ealie : And you will, I gueſs, have your 
Son in a little time a greater Proficient 
j1n both Learning and Breeding, than 
perhaps'you imagine. But ler:him 'by 
” no means Beat him, atany time, with- 
* out your 'Conſent and DireCtion ; at 
Faſt "till you have Experience of his 
| Diſcretion and Temper. But yet to 
keep up his Authority 'with bis Pupdl, 
beſides concealing -that the has nvt-the 
: Power oof the Rod, you-muft be ſive 
ts | to 
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amendrnent. If it be any Father's #birgng- 
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to uſe him with great reſpeQ' you 
ſelf, and cauſe all your Family to d 
fotoo. For you cannot expect, you 
Son ſhould have any regard for one 
whom he ſees you, or his Mother, a 
others ſlight. If you'think him worÞ 
thy of contempt, - you have choſul 
amiſs : Andif you ſhew any contemp £ 1 
of him, he will hardly ſcape it fron 
your Son : And whenever that hap|. 2 
pens, whatever worth he may hanly 
in himſelf, and Abilities for this In 
ployment, they are all loſt to you 
Child, and can afterwards never k| 
made uſeful to him. | 
d. 89. As the Father's Example mu 
teach the Child reſpeC for his So | Z 
ſo the Tutor's Example muſt lead th 
Child into thoſe Actions he woull] 
have him do. - His Practice muſt "= 
no means croſs his Precepts, unleſs bet. 
intend to ſet him wrong. It will be to 
no purpoſe for the Tutor to talk of te} : 
Reſtraint of the Paſſions, whilſt an 
of his own are let looſe: And he wil : 
in vain indeavour to reform any Vic | 
or indecency 1n his Pupil, which he E 
allows in himſelf. 11] Patterns ar Þ 
ſure to be follow'd more than Roof 
Rules; ® Hg 
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carefully preſerve him from the in- 
© fluence of ill Precedents, eſpecially the 
© moſt dangerous of all, the Examples 
® of the Servants ; from whoſe Company 
ZZ heisto be kept, not by Prohibitions, 
Z for that will but give him an Itch at- 
! ter it, but by other Ways I have men- 
* tioned. 
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| Education, there is nothing like to be 
& leſs hearken'd to, or harder to be well 
& obſerved, than what I am now going 
= to ſay; and that is, that I would from 
& their firſt beginning to talk, have ſome 
= Diſcreet, Sober, nay, Wiſe Perſon about 
Z Children, whoſe Care it ſhould be to 
Z Faſhion.them aright, and keep them 
from all ill, eſpecially the infeCtion of 
> bad Company. I think this Province 
© requires great Sobriety, Temperance, Ten- 
derneſs, Diligence, and Diſcretion ; Qua- 
 Iktes hardly to be found united in Per- 
{ons, that are to be had for ordinary Sa- 
laries;nor eaſily to be found any where. 
As to the Charge of it, T think it will 
be.the Money belt laid out, that can be, 
about' our Children; and therefore 
though it may be Expenſive more than 
| is 


Rules: And therefore he muſt alfa Tar 


$. 90. In all the whole Buſineſs of Govern 
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Gvernowr: jg ordinary, yet it cannot be though 


' Laces and other uſeleſs Expences, af 
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dear. He that at any Rate procurg 
his Child a good Mind, well prin 
pled, temper'd to Vertue and Ulf 
neſs, and adorned with Civility ani 

Breeding, makes a better pur 
chaſe for him, than if he laid out tif 
Money for an Addition of more Eantf 
to his former Acres. Spare it in Toy 
and Play-Games, in Silk and Ribbon 


much as you pleaſe ; but be nor ſp# 
ring in ſo neceſlary a Part as this. *Tif 
not good Husbandry to make his For 
tune rich, and his Mind poor. I har} 
often with great Admiration ſen Feb 
ple laviſh it profuſely in tricking 
up their Children in fine «< | 
Lodging and Feeding them Sumpts 
ouſly, allowiag them more than enough 
of ulcleſs Servants, and yet at the ſame 
time ftarve their Minds, and not take 
ſufficient Care to cover that, which s 
the molt ſhameful Nakedneſs, vis | * 
their natural wrong Inclinations and © * 
Ignorance. This I can look on as 80 
ether than a Sacrificing to their ows | 
Vanity ; it ſhewing more their Pride, | 
than true Care of the good of = L 
i 
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bEChildren, Whatfoever you imploy to Goverme: 
ache Advantage of your Son's Mind 
will ſhew your true Kindneſs, though 
t be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A 
Wiſe and Good Man can hardly want 
either the Opinton or Reality of being 
Z Great and Happy. But he, that is Foo- 
Zlhhor Vicious, can beneirher Great nor 
7 Happy, what Eſtate ſoever you leave 
F him : AndI ask you, Whether there 
= be not Men in the World, whom you 
© had rather have your Son be with 
7 3007. per Annum, than forme other you 
Ef know with 5000 /. 
Z $. 91. The Conſideration of Charge 
ouphr not therefore to deterr thoſe, who 
are able : The great Difficulty will be 
where to find a proper Perſon. For 
# thoſe of ſmall Age, Parts, and Ver- 
© tue, are unfit for this Imployment ; 
© and thoſe that have greater, will hardly 
- be got to undertake ſuch a Charge. 
© You muſt therefore look out early, and 
© eftquire every where : For the World 
= has People of all ſorts. And I remember, 
* Montaigne ſays 1n one of his Eſſays, 
© That the Learned Cafta/io was fain to 
| make Tregchers at Baſſe to keep him- 
| felf from ſtarving, when his Father 
4 would 
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Governuur. would have given any Money for ſug 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caſt alio hay 
wilingly. embraced ſuch an ImplyJW 
ment upon very reaſonable Terms: By 
this was for want of Intell;gence. ; 
$. 92. If you find it difficult to meg 
with fuch a Tutor, as. we deſire, ya 
are not to wonder. I only can ſq, 
Spare no Care nor Colt to get ſuch y 
one. , All things are to be had that way 
And I dare afſure you, that if you get; 
good one, you. will never repent th 
Charge ; but will always have the$ 
tisfaction to think it the Money of 
other the beſt laid out. But be ſur 
take no Body upon Friends or Cha 
table, no, nor bare great Commend 
tions. Nor will the Reputation of; 
Sober Man with Learning enougi 
(which is all uſually chat is requial 
ig a Tutor) ſerve the. turn. In thi 
Choice be as Curious, as you wouldi8* 
in that of a Wife for him : For yu 
mult not think of Trial, or Changine 
afterwards : That will cauſe great lo 
convenience to you, and greater tl 
your Son. WhenT conſider the Sci 
ples and Cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks, as if I adviſe 


you" 
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ou /to-:fomething, which I would Two. 

Wave offer*d-at,” bat in Efe& not done. 
K}Bur he that ſhall conſider, how nuich 
Whe Buſineſs of a Tutor, rightly im- 
Eployed; lics out of the Road; and how 
Femote it is from the Thoughts of ma- 
y, even of thoſe who propoſe to 
hemſelves this Imployment, will per- 
zps be of my - Mind, that one fit to 
ZEducate and Form the Mind- of a 
Young Gentleman is not every where 

d be found ; and that more than ordi- 
nary- Care is to be taken in the Choice 

f him, or elſe you may fail of your 


Ws. - 7 -;, | 
'$. 93- That a Ti#tor ſhould have 
Latin and Learning, with the Repu- 
ation of Sobriety every one Expects. 
ind this generally is thought enough, 
and 1s all Parents look for. Bur when 
ſuch an ofie has emptied out into his 
Pupil all the Latin, and Lopgick, he. 
Zhas brought from the Univerſity, will 
that Furniture make him a. fine- Gen- 
tleman ? Or can it be expected, thar he 
ſhould be better Bred, better Skill'd in 
the World , better Principled ia the 
Grounds and Foundations of true Ver- 
tue and Generoſity, than his young T'#- 
@ tor 1s? L T9 
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Tutor, To form a young Gentleman as þ 
ſhould be, *tis fit his Gowernour li ol 
himſelf be well bred, underſtand t 
Ways of Carriage, and Meaſures ( 
Civility in all rhe Variety af Perſa 
Times and Places ; and keep his Puy 
as much as his Age requires, conſtant 
to the Obſervation of them. Thizy 
an Artnot to be learnt, nor taughth 
Books. Nothing can give it but gift,” 
Company, and Obſervation joyn'd yi 
gether. The Taylor may make hw 
Clothes Modiſh, and the Dancing 
Maſter give faſhion to his Motioni* 
yet neither of thefe, though they | 
off well, make a well-bred GeatkmaX 
No, though he have Learging to bodt 
which, it not well-managed, mak-- 
him but the more impertinent and uM: 
tolerable in Converſation. Breed. 
is that, which ſets a Gloſs upon all lwi- 
other good qualities, and renders then 
uſeful to him, in procuring him tit, 
Eſteem and Good Wall of all that ki. 
comes near. Without good Breeding 
his other Accompliſhments make hin, 
paſs but for Proud, Conceited, Vain, 
or Fooliſh. 


Coup} 
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Z . Courage in'an ill-bred Man, has the ww. 
MAir, and ſcapes not the Opinion of 
Brutality; Learning becomes Pedantry; 
Wit Buffoonty; Plainaeſs Ruſticity ; 
Good Nature Fawning. And there can 
be not a good quality in him which 
ant of Breeding will not warp, and 
disfigure to his Diſadvantage. Nay, 
ZVertue and Parts, though they are al- 
Howed their due Commendation, yet 
Ire not enough to procure a Man a 
7ood Reception, and make him Wel- 
ome wherever he comes. No body 
tontents himſelf with rough Diamonds, 
ind wears them ſo, who would ap- 
ar with Advafitage. When they 
re poliſh'd, and ſer, then they give a 
re. Good qualities are the Subſtan- 
al Riches of the Mind, but *tis good 
Breeding ſets them off : And he that 
will be acceptable, muſt give Beauty 
s well as Strength to his Attions. 
yolidity, or even Uſefulneſs, is not 
ough : A graceful Way and Faſhion, 
n every thing, 1s that which gives the 
Ornament and Liking. And in moft 
aſes. the manner of doing is of more 
onſequence,than the thing done; And 
pon that depends the Satisfaction or 
: L 2 Dif- 
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Titor- Diſguſt wherewith it is received. Thy 
therefore,which lies not 1n the puttiy 
off the Hat, nor making .of: Comply 
ments ; but in a due and; free comp 
fure. of Language , Looks ; Motia 
Poſture, Place, &'c. ſuited to: Perf 
and Occaſions, and canibe learn'd« 
by Habit and Uſe, though it be ab 
the capacity of Children , and lit 
ones ſhould not be perplex'd about it 
yet it ought to be begun, and ina gu 
meaſure learn'd by a young Gent 
man whylit he 1s under a Tutor, bei 
he comes into the World upon his «4 
. Legs : For then uſually it is too ute 
hope to reform [everal habitual in 
cencies, which lie 1a little things. K 
the Carriage 1s not as itſhould be, t 
it is become Natural in every Part; 
ling, as Skillful Muſicians Fingers al 
into Harmonious Order without Cas 
and without Thought. If in Cu to 
verſation a Man's Mind be taken i th 
with a ſollicitous watchfulneſs abou di 
any part of his Behaviour ; inſtead 
being mended by, it, it will be 
ftrain'd, uneaſie and ungraceful. 
Beſides, this part is moſt neceſlar 
to be form'd by the Hands and Ci 
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yet they are the laſt that any one is 
told of. - 'Not, but that the Malice of 
the World is forward enough: to tattle 
of them ; but it is always--out of his 
hearing, who ſhould make Profit of 
= their Judgment, and Reform himſelf 
Z by their Cenſure. And indeed, this 
& is ſo nice a Point to be meddled with, 
Z that even thoſe who are Friends, and 
wiſh it were mended, ſcarce:ever. dare 
mention it, and tell thoſe. they love, 
that they are Guilty in ſuch or ſuch 
Caſes of ill Breeding. Errors in other 
things, may - often with :Civility - be 
ſhewa another; and *tis .no breach of 
good Mannors or Friendſhip, to ſet 
$ himright in other Miſtakes : But good 
$ Breeding it ſelf allows not a Man to 
Z touch upon this; or to infinuate to ano- 
g ther, that he is guilty of want of Bree- 
ding. Such Information can come on- 
ly from thoſe, who have Authority 
over them: And from them too it comes 
very hardly and harſhly to a grown 


Maa ; and however ſoftned, goes but 
Ml dowa with: any one, who has lived 
£n ever 


L 3 
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= of a Governouy 5 Becauſe, though the Two. 
i Eccors committed in. Breeding are: the- 
& ficſt that are taken notice of by others, 
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ever ſo little. in the: World. -- Wher 


fore it 1s neceflary, that this Part 'Nould 
be the Governovr's principal Care; tha 
an habitual Gracefulneſs, :and Polity 
neſs in all his Carriage, may be ſettlif 
in his Charge, as much as may þ, 
before he goes out of his hands; Ani; 
that he may nor need Advice.'in thi, 
Point, when he has neither Time, ng! 
Diſpoſition to receive it, nor has anith,, 
body left to give it him. The Tas® 
therefore ought in the firft place to ky 
well Bred: And a young Gentlemu/,, 
who gets this' one Qualification fro; 
his Governewr, fers out with great Alf 
vantage ; and will find, that this oul%x; 
Accomphſhment, will more open li 
way to him, get him more Friend 
and carry him farther in the Work 
than all the hard Words, or real Know! 
kdge he has got from the Liberal Art; 
or his Tutor's learned Epcyclopaidia. Noi? 
that thoſe ſhould be negleQed, bur by! 
no means preferr'd, or fuffer'd to 
out the other. z | 

| $. 94. Befides being well Bred, -thi 
Tstor ſhould know the World well;! 
The Ways, the Humors, the Follies 
the Cheats, the Fauks of the: Age bt] 

| ” . 
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fallen into, and particularly of the Twer. 


WCountty he lives in. Theſe he ſhould 
he able to'ſhew to his Pupil, as he 
Winds him capable ; teach him Skill in 
BMen, and their Manners ; pull off che 
ask, which their ſeveral Callings, 
Band Pretences cover them with ; and 
make his Pupil diſcern what lies at the 
Mbottom,under ſuch appearances ; That 
He may not, as unexperienced young 
Men are apt to do, if they are un- 

arn'd, take one thing for another, 


dge by the out-fide, and give himſelf. 


up to ſhew, and the inſinuation of a 
Wir Carriage, or an obliging Applica- 
Fon ; Teach him to guels at, and be- 
ware of the Deſigns of Men he hath 
> do with, neither with too much 
ZSuſpicion, nor too much Confidence ; 
Zbut as the young Man is by Nature 
©moſt inclin'd to either fide, reQifie him 
Zand bend him the other way ; Accu- 
& ftom himto make as much as is poſſible 

a true Judgment of Men by thoſe 
E Marks, which ſerve beſt to ſhew, what 

— hom and pive a Proſpe& into their 
Zinſide ; which often ſhews it {elf in 
| little things, efpecially when they are 
7 not in Parade, and upon their Guard. 
Z L 4 He 
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He ſhould acquaint him with the t 
State of the World, and; diſpoſe. h 
to think no Manebetter or worſe, y 
{cr or fooliſher, than really. he,is. Th 
by fafe and inſenfible degrees, hey 
paſs from a Boy to'a Man ; whith, 
the moſt hazardous, ſtep in all 
whole courſe of Life. This thereh 
ſhould be carefully watch'd , andy 
young Man with great Diligence ha 
ded over it ; and not, as now uſu Je 
1s done, be taken from a Governun|; 
Condu&Q, and all at once thrown ix 
the World under his own, not wil 
out manifeſt Danger of immedi + 
Spoiling ; there being nothing ma} 
frequent,. than Inſtances of the gra 
Loofſneſs, Extravagancy and Deba 
chery, which: young Men have runim! 
as ſoon as they have been let wal 
from a ſevere and ſtrict Education| 
Which I think may be chiefly imputed? 
to their wrong way of Breeding, eſpe 
cially 1n-this Part : For havin call 
Bred up in a great Ignorance © whe. 
the World truly is,and finding it a quit 
other thing, whea they come into & 
than what they were taught. i it ſhouts 
Wh and ſo mga d it Was, ar <l 
per 
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ny perſwaded, by other kind of Tutors, T*w. 
a which they are ſure to meet with, 
that the Diſcipline they were kept un- 
der, and. the LeQtures were read to- 
them, . were but the Formalities of 
Education,and the Reſtraints of Child 
hood ; that the Freedom belonging to 
Men, is to take their Swing in * Fall 
Enjoyment of what was before for- 
 bidden them. They ſhew the young 
7 Novice the World full of faſhionable 
23 and glittering Examples of this every 
2 where, and heis preſently dazled with 
7 them. My young Maſter failing not 
2 to be willing to ſhew himſelf a Man, 
2 as much as any of the Sparks of his 
2 Years, lets himſelf looſe to all the Ir- 
7 regularities he fiads in the moſt De- 
3 bauch'd ; and thus courts Credit and 
7 Maalineſs, in the caſting off the Mo- 
= deſty, and Sobriety, he has till then 
2} been keptin; and thinks it Brave, at 
= his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize him- 
= flf in running counter to all the Rules 
Z of Vertue, which have been Preach'd 
Z to him by his Tutor, | 
The ſhewing him the World, as 
really it is, before he comes wholly in- 
to it, is one of the beſt means, I think, 
| F_ to 
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to prevehtt this Miſchief. He ſhow 
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by degrees be inform'd of the VicyWth 
in faſhion, and warn'd of the ApphWS 
cations and Defigns of thoſe, who will 
make it their Buſineſs to corrupt hin 
He fhould be told the Arts they uf, k 
and the Trains they lay ; and now ani Þ 
then have ſet before him the Tragic 
or Ridiculous Examples of thoſe, wh © 
are Ruining, or Ruin'd this way, t 
The Age is not like to want Inftav 3 E 
ces of this Kind, which ſhould bk 

Die oa > _ ; thatby ho 3 
Difgraces, Diſeaſes, Beggary , an!: 
Shame of ' Hopeful young Men this? 
brought ro Ruin, he may be pr? 
'd, and be made fees, how _ * 


- 


caution 

joyn in the Contempt and Negle& & 7 
chem that ate Undone, who by Pre. 7 
tences of —— and ReſpeG lead 7 
them into it, and help to prey upon 
them whilft they were Undoing; Tha - 
he may ſte, before he buys it by a too |: 
dear Experience, that thoſe, who per- |: 
fwade him not 'to follow the Sober 
Advices he has received from his Gs 
vernours, and the Colnfelt of his own © 


c 
1 
| 
| 


Reaſon, which they call being go- 7 
do it only, chat 


3 


verii'd by others, they 


may XZ 
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may have the: government of him Twe- © 
themſelves ; and make him believe, he 
i goes like a Man of himfelt, 4 ng 
ConduR, and for his' own Pleaſure 
& when, in truth, he is wholly as a Child 
led by them into thoſe Vices, which 
beſt ſerve their Purpoſes. This is a 
Knowledge which, upon all Occaſions, 
© a Tutor ſhould endeavour to inſtill, and 
2 by all Methods try zo make him com- 
2 prehend, and throughly reliſh 


— ——  __ 


Z T know it is often faid, That to dif- 
2 cover to a young Man the Vices of the 
3 Age, is to teach them him. That T 
= confeſs is a good deal fo, according as 
7 it is done; and therefore requires a 
= diſcreet Man of Parts, who knows the 
2 World, and can judge of the Temper, 
Z Inclination and weak ſide of his Pupil. 
7 This farther is ro be remembred, that 
7 itis not poſſible now (as perhaps for- 
2 merly it was) to keep a young Gentle- 
} man from Vice, by a total Ignorance 
2 of it; unleſs you will all his Life mue 
> him upina Cloſet, and never let him 
= gointo Company. The longer he is 
© keptthus hood-wink'd, the leſshe will 
” fee, when he comes abroad into open 
” Daylight, and be the more expos'd -» 
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: beia Pa to himſelf, and others. Ani 
an old Boy at liis firk ippremaining 

all the gravity-of: his. lvy-buſh abc 
him, is, {ure to. draw. on him the Ez 
and:Chirping of: the whole, Town Ve 
lery; Among(t which, there will.ng 
be waniting ſome Birds of Prey, th 

_ preſently be on the ways fas 


The- only Fence againſt the Worll 
is, a through Knowledpe of it ; aJ. 
which a. young Gentleman. ſhould þ 
enter'd by degrees,as he can bear itn - 
the earlier the better, ſo he be in. ak? - 
and skillful hands to guide him. Th? þ 
Scene ſhould be gently open'd, andhi!? 
Entrance made fjep by ſtep, 'and the 7 l 
Dangers pointed out that attend him? 
from the ſeveral Degrees, Tempen,'7 [1 
Deſigns,and Clubs of Men. He ſhouli”? [i 

| 


be prepared to, be ſhock'd by ſome, 
and careſs'd by others; warn'd who 2 
are like to oppoſe, who to miſlead, who| 
to undermine him, and who to ſerve! 
him. He ſhould be inftruQed how ts || 
know, and diſtinguiſh them ; when |: 
he ſhould let them lee, and when dib © 
ſemble| the Knowledge. of them, 2nd 
their aims and. _—_— Andif _ 
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own m_ and Skill, the Perplexity: 
2 2nd Trouble of a Miſadventure now: 
and then, that! reaches not his Inne- 
ence, bis Health, or /his Reputation, 
8 may not' be an il way to teach bum 
more Caution. 
3 This, I confeſs, containing one great 
= part of Wiſdom, 1s not the product of 
Lev Superficial Thoughts, or much 
2} Reading ; but the effect of Experience 
Z and Ob ervation in a Man, who has 
2 lived-in the World with his Eyes open, 
2 and converſed with Men of all forts. 
Z And therefore I think it of moſt value 
= to be inftild into a young Man, upon 
7 all Occaſions, which offer themſelves, 
Z that when he comes to lanch into. the 
; Deep himſelf, he may not be like one 
: at Sea without a Line,Compaſs, or Sea- 
2 Cart; but may have ſome notice before- 
7 hand of the Rocks and Shoals, the 
5 ! Currents and Quick-ſands, and know 
7 alittle how to Steer, that he Sink nor, 
before he get Experience. He that 
| thinks not this of more moment to 
bis Son, and for which he more needs 
a, Governour, than the Languages and 
Learned Sciences, fergets of how much 
| more 
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 be-too forward to venture upon his Tiers 
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Titer. more uſe it is to judge right of Mat 
and' manage his Afﬀairs wiſely wigh" 
chem, than to ſpeak Greek and Latinf* 
or argue in Mood and- Figure ; org 
have his Head fill'd .with the: abfituyy* 
Speculations of Natural Philofoplyl* 
and Metaphyſicks; nay, than to wa 
well-verſed in the Greek and Romy 
Writers, though that be much bet!” 
for a Sentleman, than to be a goll'$; 
Peripatetick or Carteſian : Becauk' 
thoſe ancient Authors obſerved au; : 
painted Mankind well, and give th 
beſt light into that kind of Knowledoe' 
He that goes into the Eaſtern Pani, 
of Aſie, will find able and acceptabkY. 
Men without any of theſe : But with} 
out Vertue, Knowledge of the World * 
and Civility, an accompliſhed, and. 
valuable Man can be found no where, |} 
| A great partof the Learning now Ic. 
in faſhion in the Schools of Europe, J- 
and that goes ordinarily intothe round |}}, 
of Education, a Gentleman may in 4 |}, 
good meaſure be unfurniſh'd with, 7, 
without any great Diſparagement to |! 
himſelf, or Prejudice ro his Afﬀairs. | 
But Prudence and good Breeding are | 
Mm all the Stations and —— : 


TL 
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81 ife_necelfery. ; and moſt young Men To. 
| F: rin the want of. them ; and 'eame 
WRawer and more Awkard jato the 
ZWorld, than they ſhould, - for this'very 
reaſon 3 becauſe theſe Qualities, which 
Ware of all other the moſt Neceſſary to 
be Taught, and ſtand moſt in need of 
Ztche Afiltance and Help of a Teacher, 
Ware generally negleted, and thought 
Tut a flight, or no part of a T*tor's 
Buſineſs. Latin and Learning make 
Fall the noiſe : And the main ftreſs is 
Waid ypon his Proficiency in Things, 
a great part. whereof belong not to a 
ZGcatleman's Calling ; which is to have 
ZFthe Knowledge of a Man of Buſineſs, 
Za Carriage faitable to his Rank, and 
Zto be Eminent and Uſeful in his Coun- 
try according to his Station. When- 
Fever either ſpare Hours from that, 
For an Inclination to perfeQ humnſelt in 
Zlome parts of Knowledge, which his 
ZT»tor did but juſt enter bim in, ſets 
Zhim upon any Study ; the firſt Rudt- 
ments of it, which he learn'd before, 
Z will open the way enough for his own 
Elnduſtry to carry him as far, as his 
y Fancy will prompt, or his Parts inable 
@ him to go. Or, if he thinks it _y 
ave 
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Tutor, 


fave his Time and Pains, to-be help 
over ſome Difficulties, by the Hand 
a Maſter, he rtiay then take a' Ma 
that is perfeQly well skill'd in it, fi 
chooſe ſuch an one as he thinks fitte 
for his purpoſe. But 'to initiate iii 
Pupil in-any part of Learning, as fl 
as 1s neceſſary for a'young Man inth 
ordinary courſe of his 'Studies, an 
dinary Skill in the Govexnour isenougtM: 
Nor is it requiſite, that he ſhould bel” 
through Scholar, or poſfeſs in Perf 
ion all thoſe Sciences, which *tis coo. 
venient a young Gentleman ſhoull$- 
have a taſte of in ſome general View. 
or {ſhort Syſtem. A-Gentleman, tha 


would penetrate deeper, mult do ity, 
his own Genius and Induſtry aft 


wards: For no body ever weat far 
Knowledge, or became Eminent in ay; 
of the Sciences by the Diſcipline, all 
Conſtraint of a Maſter. 
The great Work of a Governonr i. 
to faſhion the Carriage, and form th 
Mind; to fettle in his Pupil good 
bits, and the Principles of Vertue ai 
Wiſdom ; to grve him by litcle ant 
lictle a view of Mankind ; and wolf. 
him intoa love and imitation of whilh, 


I} --4 
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Excellent and Praiſe-worthy ; and in Tir. 
She Proſecution of it to give him Vi- 
Wour , Activity, and Induſtry. The 
tudies which he ſets him upon, are 
Kut as it were the Exerciſes of his Fa- 
Eulties, and Imployment of his Time, 

o keep him from Sauntering and Idle- 
eſs, to teach bim Application, and 
Zccuſtom him to take Fains, 2nd to 
Sive him fome little taſte of what his 
wn Induſtry muſt perfect. For who 

pets, that under a Twror a young 
zentleman ſhould be an accompliſhed 
ritick, Orator, or Logician ? Goto 
ie bottom of Metaphyſicks, . Natural 
hiloſophy or Mathematicks ? Or bea 

Maſter in Hiſtory or Chronology ? 

'hough ſomething of each of theſe is 
WÞ be taught him : But it is oply to 
Dpen the Door, that he may look in, 
od as it were begia an Acquaintance, 
ut not to dwell there : And a 'Gower- 
our would be much blam'd, that 
Should keep his Pupil too long, and 

ad him too far in molt of them. But 

f good Breeding, Knowledge of che 

Vorld, Vertue, Induitry, and aloye of 

Reputation, he cannot have roo much : 
Find if he have theſe, he will nor long 
Z M want; 
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want what he needs, or defires6f Wk! 
other. HOLLEOTEY 

And fince it cannot be hoped, 
ſhould have Time and Strength toll 
all Things, moſt Pains ſhould be tas 
abour that, which is moſt neceſſ 
and that principally look'd after, wii: 
will be of moft and frequenteſt ul 
him in the World, oh 

Seneca complains of the confi 


PraCtice in his time : And 'yet the Wit 


gnſdiſcius's and the Stheiblers did! 
{warm in thoſe Days, as'they dot 
in theſe. What would he have thowin 
i he had lived now, when the TulWp: 
think it their great Buſitteſs to flap 
Studies and Heads of their Pupils m 


fach Authors as theſe? He wouldh 


had more reaſon to fay, as he di 


. Non vite ſed Schole diſcimus, we 


not to Live, but to Diſpute ; and 
Education fits us rather for thel 
verſity, than the World. 


Theres yet another Reaſon, wi 
Politenefs of Manners, and KnowW* 


tedge of the World ſhould principu 

be look'd after 1n a T»-tor : And that ſh. 
becauſe a Man, of Parts, and Yep? 
may enter a Lad far enough in -_ 
| thi 
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hoſe Sciences which he has no Tietor. 
inkght into bunſelf, Books in theſe 
will be able to furniſh him, and give 
him Light, and Precedency enough, 
to go before a young follower: But he 

will never be able to ſer another right 

on Knowledge of the Warld, and 

e all aa Breeding, whoisa Novice 

| han bimſelf. 

This is a Knowledge he muſt have 
about him, worn into him by Uſe, and 
Converſation, and a long forming him- 
elf by : what he has obſerved to be 

IIs Giſed and allowed in the beſt.Com- 
pany. This, if he has it nor of his 
wn, is no where to be borrowed, for 
the 'uſe of his Pupil : Or it he colild 

znd pertinent Treatiſes of it in Books, 
bat would reach all the particulars of 
in Engliſh Gentleman's Behaviour ; 
his own ill-faſhion'd Example, if be 
be not well-bred himſelf, would ſpoil 
all his LeCtures ; it being 1mpoſlible, 
that any -one ſhould come forth well- 
aſhion'd, -out of unpoliſh'd i|-bred, 

Company. 

I fay chis, not that T 'think ſuch a 
Taroy i is every Day ro be met with, 
or to be ;had at the ordinary Rates. 

M 2 But 
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But that thoſe, who are able, may no 
be ſparing of Enquiry or Coſt in why 
is of ſogreat moment ; And that othe 
Parents, whoſe Eſtates will. not read 
to greater Salaries, may yet remembe, 
what they ſhould principally havea 
Eye to in the choice of one to wha 
| they would commit the Education « 
their Children ; and what part thy * 
ſhould chiefly look after themſclgff - 
whilſt they are under their Care, af 
as often as they come within their0b[# 
ſervation ; and not think, that all la 
in Latin and French, or ſome dry | 
ſtems of Logick and Philoſophy. Þ| 
Familia: Y$- 95. But to return to our Methiſf 
rity. again, Though I have mentionedtkF 
Severity of the Father's Brow, andti|* 
Awe letled thereby in the' Mind «3 * 
Children when young, as one mat 
Inftrument, whereby their Educatinſ 
is to be managed; yet I am far fron? | 
being of an Opinion, that it ſhoullf: 
be continued all along to them, whillſs - 
they are under the Diſcipline and Gt - 
verament of Pupilage. 1 think i 
ſhould be relaxed, as faſt as their Ag} | 
Diſcretion, and Good-Behaviour coulif} * 
allow it ; even to that degree,- that} 
FatheF 
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Father will do well, as his Son grows F-mili«- 
up, and is capable of it, to talk fami- 
larly with him ; nay, ask his Advice, 
and Conſult with him, about thoſe 
things wherein he hasany knowledge, 
or underſtanding. By thus, the Father 
will gain two things, both of great 
Z moment. The one is, That it will put 
EZ ſerious Conſiderations into his Son's 
| Thoughts, better than any Rules or 
EZ Advices he can give him. The ſooner 
[7 you treat him as 8 Man, the ſooner he 
2 will begin to be one : And if you ad- 
I mit him into ſerious Diſcourſes ſome- 
Z times with you, you wall inſenſibly 
Z raiſe his Mind above the uſual Amuſe- 
ments of Youth, and thole trifling Oc- 
cupations which it is commonly wa- 
| ſtedin. For it is eaſie to obſerve, that 
many young Men continue longer in 
the Thoughts and Converſation of 
School-Boys , than otherwiſe they 
would;becaule their Parents keep them 
at that diſtance, and in that low Rank, 
Z by all their Carriage to them. 

= &. 96. Another thing of greater con- 
7 ſequence, which you will obtain by 
© ſuch a way of treating him, will be 
; bis Friendſhip. Many Fathers, though 
b 5 M 3 | they 
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' they proportion to their Sons liberli* 
Allowances, according to their Ay 


and Condition; yet they keep til 
knowledge of their Eſtates, and Cool; 
cerns from them, with as much 
ſervednefs, as if they were guardingi|5 
ſecret of State from a Spy,or an EnemyiF - 
This, if it looks not like Jealouſie, ye 
it wants thoſe Marks of Kindneſs ani} 
Intimacy, which a Father ſhould ſheyſ# 
to his Son; and, nodoubt, often his 
ders, or abates, that Cheerfulneſs aj, 
Satisfaction, wherewith a Son ſhoullſ : 
addreſs himſelf to, and rely upon hf \ 
Father. AndI cannot but often wondit 
fo ſee Fathers, who love their Soup, 
very well, yet {o order the *matter bj . 

| 


4 conſtant Stiffneſs, and a mien «- 
Authotity and diftance to them 
their. Lives, as if they were nevertiſ® 
Enjoy, or have any comfort from thokÞf + 
they love” beſt in the World, till thy 
had lot chem, by being removed intÞ2 | 
another. Nothing cements and cſb[} | 
bliſhes Friendſhip and Good-will, 6! | 
muth--as confident Communication i 


Coticetnments and Afﬀairs. * Othe + 


Kitdtiefſes' without 'this , leave fil - 
fore Doubts : But when your ol 
[wee | 
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"We finds chat. you intereſt him jr your 
0 Affairs, as. Things you are W1 0g 
"{Whould' in their turn come. into hi 
H, ands, he wull be concerned for them, 
for his own ; Wait his Seaſon with 
| Fane and Love you in the mean 
time, who keep him not at the di- 
Eſtance of 2 Stranger. This will alſo 
E make him ſee, that the. Enjoyment 
you haye is not without Care; which 
the more he is ſenſible of, the le $ will 
The envy you the Poſſeſſion, An. the 
Z more. think himſelf Happ y under the 
Manggerment of ſo tayour rable a Fr a Friend, 
© and ſo careful a Pather., There is ſcarce 
EZ any You Man of fo little Thougtt, 
@ or ſo yaid of Senſe, that would not be 
Z glad of a ſure Friend, that he migh 
- on recourſe to, and freel: Conſilc 
=” on occaſion, The Reſerye neſs apd 
© Diſtance, . that Fathers keep,” often d £- 
2 prive their Sons of that re uge, which 
} would be of more Advantage to them 
than an hupgdred . Rebykes and Chi- 
i =x woo RIA on enga, 4 ſome 
# the ake 2 Vagary, ere it ngt 
: auch , is he. ſhould do it. Wit fs 
” than without IN # Oo Row ee? 


—— 


ftice 


ſkes you apen your Mind to him, when Fanili 
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Fanilia-| ſince Allowances for fach things mil : 
7) be wade'to Young Men, the more ff - 
know of his Intrigues and Deſigns, 
better will you be able to prevent p 
Miſchiefs ; and by letting him þ 
what is like to follow, take the rig 
way of prevailing with him to an 
leſs Inconveniencies. ' Would you 
him open his. Heart to you, and & 
your Advice? You mult begin to 
ſo with him firſt, and by your Ci 
riage beget that Confidence. | 
$. 97. But whatever he Conſiky 
you about, unleſs it lead ro ſome kl 
tal and irremediable Miſchief, be fu 
you adviſe only as a Friend 'of mn 
Experience ; but with your Adrvj 
mingle nothing of Command or | 
thority, no more than you woulda 
-your Equal, or a Stranger. Thf# 
would be to drive him for ever fro 
any farther demanding, or receivizſy 
Advantage from your Coudoſel. Yu 
*muſt confider, thar he isa Young May! 
and has Pleaſures and Fancies, whid|f 
you are paſs'd, You muſt nor exp} 
his Inclinations ſhould be juſt as younſl 
nor that ag Twenty he ſhould have th} 
: fame Fhonfthes' you! have ar Fifty. ay 
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that you can wiſh is, that fince Youth Femilie- 

muſt have ſome Liberty , ſome Out- "7 

leaps, they might be with the Inge- 

nuity of a Son, and under the Eye of « 

Father, and then no very great harm 

can come of it. The way to ob- 

tain this, as I ſaid before, is (accor- 

ding as you find him capable) to talk 

"with him about your Afﬀairs, propoſe 

2 Matters to him familiarly, and ask his 

& Advice; and when he ever lights on 

= the Right, folow it as his ; and if it 

# ſucceeds well, let him have the Com- 
mendation. This will not at all leflen 
your Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep 
your Eftate, the Staff will till be in 
your own Hands ; and your Authority 
the ſurer, the more it' is ſtrengthen'd 
with Confidence and Kjnadneſs. For you 
have not that Power you ought to have 
over him, till he comes to be more 
afraid of offending ſo good a Friend, 
than of lofing ſome part of his future 
ExpeQtation. | 

d. 98. Familiarity of Diſcourſe, if 

it can become a Father to bis Son, 'may 

much -more be condeſcended to by a 

Tutor to his Pupil. All their time ro- 

Fn gether 
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the Foundations, and Meaſures gf. PF 
'CEncy,; and Juſtice; and have liver, 
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er ſhould not be. ſpent in Reading 
pr Sn and magitterially diAtating 
to him, what he is to obſerve and i 


h 
0 
low-: - Hearing him in his turn, and 
ufing him to reaſon about what 1s pro. i , 
pos'd, makes the Rules go. down the þ 
eabier, and fink the deeper, and Elves T1 
him a liking to Knowledge ; when sf | 
ſees, it inables him to Diſcourſe - And - 
he . finds the: Pleaſure, and Credit a | 
bearing a Part in. the Converſation, 
and tq have his Reaſons ſometimes ap |? | 
proved, ang hearken'd to. EſpecialyF? - 
1n Morality, Prudence, and Breeding þ* 
Caſes. ſhould þe Put to him, and iy 
Judgment asked. This opens the Us-Þ 
derftanding better-chan Maxims, hoy Þ 
well ſoever explain'd, and {ettles the 
Rules better inthe Memory for Ps Þ 
Rice.'' This way. lets things. ynto the Þ* 
Mind:, which ftick there, and retai | 

their Evidence with: them ;,whergs |: 
words at beſt are faiat Repreſentations, | 
being not ſo much as the rrug; Shadow | 
of Things, and are much. {9nner for- 
gotten. He will better comprehend 
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he ought todo, by giving his Opinion Fandlie, 


on Caſes propos'd, and Reaſoning with 
his Tutor on fit Inſtances, than by gt- 
ving a filent, negligent, fleepy Au- 
dience to his Tutor's LeCtures ; - And 


| E much more than by captious Logical 
# Diſputes, or ſet Declamations of his 
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&Z own, upon any Queftion. The one 
} fets the Thoughts upon Wit, and falſe 
! Colours, and not upon Truth : The 
# other teaches Fallacy, Wrangling and 
{ Opiniatrety:And they are both of them 


Things, that ſpoil the Judgment, and 
put a Man out of the Way of right 
ind fair Reaſoning; And therefore 
carefully to be avoided, by one who 
would improve himſelf, and be accep- 
table to others. 


| d. 99. When, by making your Son Reverence. 


ſenſible that he depends on you, and is 
in your Power, you have eſtabliſh'd 


2; your Authority; and by being inflexi- 
” bly ſevere in your Carriage to him, 
- when obſtimately perſiſting in any ill 
” natur'd Trick, which you have forbid- 
den, eſpecially Lying, you have im- 
* printed on his Mind that awe, which 
* 1s neceſlary'; And on the other fide, 


When, (by permitting him the full Lt- 
| berty 
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Reverence. berty due to his Age, and laying n 
reſtraint in your Preſence to thok 
childiſh ACtions and gayety of Cy: 
riage, which, whulft he is very Young, 
Is as neceſſary to himas Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconcil'd him to your Con-|# 
pany, and made him ſenſible of youſ 
Care and Love of him, by Indul 
gence and Tenderneſs, eſpecially, | 
reſfing him on all Occaſions wherein 
he does any thing well, and bein | 
kind to him after a Thouſand a” 
{hions ſaitable to his Age, which Ns | 
ture teaches Parents better than 1 
can ; When, I ſay, by theſe Ways d | 
Tendernefs, and AﬀeRion, which P | 
rents never- want for their Childres 
you have alſo planted in him a pa 
ticular AﬀeQion for you, he is then Þ 2 
in the State you could deſire, and : 
you haye formed in his Mind tha| 
true Rewverence, which is alway after | 
wards carefully to be continued, and: 
maintaiged in both the Parts of i it, | 
Love and Fear, as the great Principl | 
whereby you will always have hol 

upon- him, to turn his Mind to the | Z 
Rh ny Vos and Honour. L 
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 $.100, When this Foundation is once Tezper | 


well laid, and you find this Reverence 


| begin to work in him, the next thing 


to be done, is carefully to conſider his 
Temper, and the particular Confſtitu- 


Z tion of his Mind. Stubbornneſs, Lying, 
| and ill natur'd AQtions are not (as has 
© been ſaid) to be permitted in him from 
Z the beginning, whatever his Temper 
= be: Thoſe Seeds of V ices are not to be 
Z ſuffered to take any root, but mult be 


carefully weeded out, as ſoon as ever 


{ they begin to ſhew themſelves 1a him ; 


and your Authority is to take place 
and influence his Mind from the very 
dawning of any Knowledge in him, 
that it may operate as a natural Prin- 
ciple, whereof he never perceived 
the beginning, never knew that it 
was, or could be otherwiſe. By this, 
if the Reverence he owes you be eſta- 
bliſh'd early, it will always be Sa- 
cred to him, and it will be as hard 
for him to reſiſt it, as the Principles of 
his Nature. 

$. 101. Having thus very early ſet 
up your Authority, and by the gen- 
tler Applications of it, ſhamed him out 


of what leads towards any immoral 
| Habit, 


174 
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Habit; as ſoon as you: have obferyadj 
10 him (for I iy former 
chiding uſed, much leſs Blows, till Q 
ftinacy and Incorrigibleneſs make 4 
abſolutely neceſſary ).it will bet # 
confider which way the natural mak] 
of his Mind ixclines hitn. Some Mail 


by the unalterable Frame of rheir Coo | | 
ftxrutions are Stout, others 7zmoren, | 


ſome Corfidext, others Modeſt, "Tra | 
#ble or Obftinate, Curious or C arch, | 
Quick cor Slow. There are not mon | 
Ditferences ia Mens Faces, and th 


outward Lineaments of their Bodis | 


than there are in the Makes and Tem | 
pers of their Minds; Only there is ths | 


Difference,that the diſtinguiſhing Chs |? 


raters of the Face,and the Lincament |” 
of the Body grow more plain and viſt 
ble with Time and Age, but the pe | 
culiar Phyſtognomy of the Mind is mok | * 
diſcernable in Children, betore an |: 
and Cunning hath caught them u | 
hide [their Deformities, and nb 


their ill Inclinations under a dſembll | 3 


out-ſ{ide. 
d. 102, Begin therefore betimes nice- 
ty to obſerve your Son's Temper ; = | 


that, when he is under leaſt reſtraint, io 7 
his - 


} 
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'Rpht. See What are his predominant 
Puſons, and prevailing Inclinations ; 
whether he be Fierce or Mild, Bold 
or Baſhful, Compaſſionate or 'Cruel, 
Open or Reſerv'd, &c. For as theſe 
ate different 1n him,- fo are your Me- 
Z 'thods to be different, and your Autho- 
; rity muſt hence take meaſutes to-apply 
it elf different ways to him. Theſe 
mitive Propenſities, theſe prevalencies 
of Conſtitution, are not to be cured by 
Rules, or a dire& Conteſt ; eſpecially 
thoſe 'of them that are the humbler 
2 -and meaner fort, which proceed from 
Z fear, and lowneſs of Spirit; though 
= with Art they may be much mended, 
” andturnedto good purpoſes. Burthis, 
7? tbe ſure, after all is done, the Byaſs 
7 will always hang on that fide, that 
Nature firſt placed it : And if you 
” carefully obſerve 'the CharaQters of 
7 his Mind, now 't- the firſt 'Scenes of 
* "his Life, you 'will ever after be 
* able tojudge which way his Thoughts 
lean, and what he aims at, even here- 
after, when, 'as he grows up, the Plot 
4 thickens, and he'puts on ſeveral Shapes 
to aT it, 
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his Phy, and as he thinks out of your Tempe. 
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$. 103. I told you before, that Chil 
dren love Liberty.; and therefore thy 
ſhould be brought to do the this 
are fitfor them, withour feeling any g 
ſtraint laid upon them. I now te 
you, they love ſomething more ; ani 


" 
Ri 


he 
Ot 
rin 


that is Dominios : And this is the fir}; 
Original of moſt vicious Habits, thaf% 
are ordinary and natural. This Low 


of Power and Dominion ſhews it {el 


very early, and that in theſe Twi 


Things. 


$. 104. 1. We fee Children (| 


ſoon almoſt as they are born (I an 


{ure long before they can ſpeak) oy, 


grow peeviſh, ſullen, and out of hy 


mour, for nothing but to have ther} 
Wills, They would have their DeF 


fires ſubmitted to by others ; they con 


tend for a ready compliance fromal | 


about them ; eſpecially from thok |Fzi 


that ſtand near, or beneath them in ſſþe! 
Age or Degree, as ſoon as they conf 
to conſider others with thoſe diltin: 


Qions, : 

| Q. x05. Another thing wherein they 
{hew their loveof Dominion, is, their 
delire to have things tobe theirs ; they 
would have Propriety and Poſleſſion, 


pleaſing 
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Wlcaſing chemſelves with the Power Poiitivi. 
Wyhich that feeths to pive, and the 
Right they thereby have, ro diſpoſe of 
hem , as they pleaſe. . He, that has 
jor obſerved theſe rwo Humours wot- 
ting very betimes in Children, has 
Baken little notice of their AQions : 
$MAnd he, who thinks that theſe two 
Moots of almoſt all che Injuſtice aad 
ETontenrion , .that ſo diftutb humane 
Life, are not early to; be weeded our, 
Bod contrary Habits introduced, neg- 
ts the proper Seaſon to lay the 
Foundations of a good: and worthy 
Fan. To do this, I imagine, theſe 
golowing things may ſorewhat con- 
luce, | 
Z 4.106. 1. That a Child ſhould ne- Cravne- 
Fer be {ſuffered to have what he craves, 
Mnuch leſs what. he cries for, I had 
aid, or ſo much as ſpeaks for. But that 
Wing apt to be. miſ-underſtood, and: 
Yaoterpreted as if I meant, a Child 
Yhoutd never ſpeak to his Patents for 
Sny thing ; which will perhaps be. 
tought 't> lay too; great a Cutb on 
She Minds of Chitdren, to che. preju- 
Wice of that Love and Aﬀettion which 
Would be between them and their Pa; 
| N rents, 
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Craving. rents ; I ſhall Explain my elf a lit 
more particularly. It is fit that th 
ſhould have liberty to declare th 
Wants to their Parents, and that y 
all tenderneſs they ſhould be hearkaf_ 
to, and ſupplied, at leaſt whilt th 
are very little. But *cis one thin 
lay, I am hungry ; another to ſa, 
would have Roaſt-Meat. Having 
clared their Wants,their natural Way 
the pain they feel from Hunger, Thi 
Cold,or any other neceſſity of Nat 
*cis the Duty of their Parents, andy 
about them, to relieve them : | 
Children muſt leave it to the chu 
and ordering of their Parents, vt 
they think propereſt for them, 
how much; and muſt not be perm 
ted to chuſe for themſelves, and if. 
T would have Wine,or White-breadifi 
very naming of it ſhould make tht 
loſe it. | 
 $. 107. That which Parents ſhot 
take care of here, is to diſting! 
between the Wants of Fancy, 1 
thoſe of Nature, which Horace | 
well taught them to do in ti 
Verſe. . | 


A | 
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WE TTE | Craving. 
Queis bhumana ſibi doleat natura negatis. 


Thoſe are , truly Natural Waats, 
which Reaſon alone , without ſome 
Hother Help, is not able tofence againſ, 
nor keep from difturbing us. The 
ZPains of Sicknels and Hurts, Hunger, 
TS Thirſt and Cold z want of Sleep, and 
FSReſt or Relaxation of the Part wea- 
Fried with Labour, are what all Men 
Heel, and the beſt diſpos'd Minds can- 
FExot but be ſenſible of their uneaſineſs : 
And therefore ought by fit Applica- 
I&cions to ſeek their removal, though not 
with impatience,or over-great haſt,up- 
[Fon the firſt approaches of them, where 
EDelay does not threaten ſome irrepa- 
rable harm. The Pains, that come 
from the Neceſſities of Nature, are 
{Monitors to us, to beware of greater 
I Miſchiets, which they are the Fore- 
runners of : And therefore they muſt 
not be wholly negleCted, nor ſtrain'd 
too far. But yet the more Children 
can- be enur'd to Hardſhips of this 
Kind, by a wiſe Care to make them 
Stronger in Body and Mind, the better 

& it will be for them. I need not here 
N 2 give 


Craving. give any Caution to keep within t 
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Bounds of doing them good, ang 
take Care, that what Children x 
made to ſuffer, ſhould neither br: 
their Spirits, nor injure their 
Parents being but too apt of themſeh 
to incline, more than they ſhould, 
the ſofter Side. | | 
But whatever Compliance the Ng 
ceffities of Nature may require, ti 
Wants of Fancy Children ſhould nen 
be gratified in, nor ſuffer*d to mem 
The very ſpeaking for any ſuch thigh 
ſhould "make them loſe- it, Clout 
when they need, they muſt have; hy 
if they [peak for this Stuff, or thatC 
lour, they ſhould be ſure'to go wit 
out it. | Not that I would have Pare 
purpoſely croſs the Deſires of thi 
Children in matters of indiffereng} 
On the contrary, where their 
riage deferves it, and 'one is (uret 
will not corrupt, or efferninate thi 
Minds, and make them fond of Ti 
fles, I think all things ſhould be o 
trived, as much as could be, to thi 
Satisfaction, thar chey might findtk 
eaſe and pleaſure of doing well. Th 
beft for Children 1s, that they thou 
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not place any pleaſure in ſuch things Crevig. 
Wat all : Nor regulate their Delight by 
their Fancies ; but be indifferent to all, 
that Nature has made ſo. This is 
what their Parents and Teachers ſhould 
WJ chiefly aim at ; but till this be obtain'd, 
$1! that I oppoſe here, 1s the liberty of 
ling; which in theſe things of Con- 
& ceit ought to be reſtrain'd by a con- 
#3 ſtant forfeiture annex'd to it, 
3 This may perhaps be thought a lit- 
"tle too ſevere by the natural Induk 
{4 gence of tender Parents : But yet it is 
0 more than neceſſary. For ſince the 
i Method, I propoſe, is to baniſh the 
= Rod ; this Reſtraint of ther Tongues 
$ will be of great uſe to'ſettle that awe, 
$ ve have elſewhere ſpoken of, and to 
$ keep up in them the reſpe& and reve- 
t rence due to their Parents. Next, it 
Z will teach them to keep in, and fo 
maſter their Inclinations. By this means 
FE they will be brought to leara the Art 
| of ſtifling their Deſires as ſoon as they 
riſe up in them, when they are caſie(t 
to be ſubdued. For giving vent,gives 
Life and Strength to our Appetites; 
ind he that has the contidence to turn 
his Wiſhes into Demands, will be bur a 
N 3 little 
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Cravitg. little way from thinking he: ought 


obtain them. This, Lam ſure; ev. 
one can more eafily bear a denial fr 
himſelf, than from any body elſe, Thy 
ſhould therefore be accuſtomed ti 
times to conſult, and make uſe of tha, 
Reaſon, before they give allowance if 
their Inclinations. *Tis a great Sf 
towards the maſtery - of our Delrf3, 
to give this ſtop to them,and ſhut tha 
up in Silence. This habit , got bi 
Children, of ſtaying the forwardnifg,; 
of their Fancies, and deliberating whF 
ther it be fit or no, before they ſpeuff; 
will be of -no ſmall Advantage to thaſ, 
in Matters of greater Conſequence, uf, 
the future courle of their Lives. af; 
that which I cannot too often inculcasÞ7,, 
is, that whatever the matter be, abou, 
which it is converſant, whether greataſiq 
{mall,the main had almoſt ſaid only)Þ3,4 
thing to be conſider'd, in every actinfe 
of aChild,is, what influence it will has, 
upon his Mind ;- what habit ittendst, 6, 
and 1s like to ſettle in him ; How ig 
will become him when he is bigger; 
and if it be encouraged, whither iq 
will Jead him, when he is grow, 
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MiChildren ſhould purpoſely be made un- 
TWW-:ſfic : This would reliſh too much of 
TFInhumanity, and ill Nature; and be 
T&pc to infeA them with it. They 
THhould be brought to deny their Ap- 
Mioctites; and their Minds as well as 
"Bodies, be made vigorous, caſie, and 
Fiftrong, by the Cuſtom of having their - 
Tnclinations in SubjeCtion, and their 


W 

i all this, without giving them any mark 
' 

| 

| 


Bodies exerciſed with Hardſhips : But 

For apprehenſion of ill-will towards 

Fithem. The conſtant loſs of what 
they craved or carv'd to themſelves 
Fiſbould teach them Modeſty, Submif- 
ſion, and a Power to forbear : But the 
Firewarding their Modeſty, and Silence, 
Zby giving them, what they liked, 
ſhould alſo aſſure them of the love of 
thoſe, who rigorouſly exacted this Obe- 
Edicace, The contenting themſclves 
©now in the want of what they wiſh'd 
for is a Vertue, that another time 
ſhould be rewarded with what is 
E ſuited and acceptable to them ; which 
Zihould be beſtowed on them, as if it 
E were a natural conſequence of their 
z Good-Behaviour , and not a Bargain 
5 N 4 about 


My meaning therefore is not, that Cravine. - 


Curioſity, 
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to ſilence their Defires, this uſt 
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about it. But you. will loſe your 
bour, and what is more, their Le 
and Reverence too, if they can 
ceive from others, what you dy 
them. This is to be kept very Rand 
and carefully to be watched. Aff 
here the Servants come again inmf/ 


[) 
+ 


- $. 208. If this be begun betins}? 
and they accuſtom - themſelves exif? 


habit will ſettle in them; and af 
they come to grow up in Ape alf* 
Diſcretion, they may be allowed guf? 
ter liberty ; - whes Reaſon comes uf?! 
ſpeak in them, and-not Pafſion. buf: 
when ever Reaſon would ſpeak, if” 
ſhould be hearken'd to, But as thy 
ſhould never be heard, when thy 
fpeak for any particular thing tho}: 
would have, unleſs it be firſt propokth 
to them; ſo they ſhould always kf 
heard, and fairly and kindly anſwer 
when they ask after any thing thy 
would k»ow, and defire to be uf} 
form'd about. Curioſity ſhould beaÞ 
carefully cheri{bed in Children, as other 


Appetites ſuppreſſed. _.: z 
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However ftri& an hand is to be Revocation. 
kept upon all defires of Fancy , yet 
there *is one caſe wherein Fancy muſt 
be permitted to ſpeak, and be hearken'd 
to allo. Recreation is as neceſſary, as 
Labour, or Food. But becauſe there 
7 can be no Recreation withour Delight, 
* which depends not alway on Reaſon, 
 butoftener on Fancy, it muſt be per- 
; mitted Children not only 'to divert 
||} themſelves, but to do it after their 
2} own faſhion; provided it be innocently 
2 and without prejudice to their Health : 
= And theretore in this caſe they ſhould 
” not be dear, if they propos'd any 
; particular kind of Recyeatiow. Though, 
Z TIthink, in a well-order'd Education, 
= they will ſeldom be brought to the 
= neceffity of asking any ſuch liberty. 
| Care ſhould be taken, that what is of 
| Advantage to them, they ſhould al- 
” ways do with delight; and before they 
are wearicd with one, they ſhould be 
timely diverted to ſome other uſeful 
Imployment. But if they are nor yet 
brought ro that degree of PerfeQiion, 
that one way of Improvement can 
be made a Recreation to another, they 
muſt be kt looſe to the childifh _— 
: they 


os 
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Recreation. they fanſie ; which they ſhould be wes. 


ned from, by being made Surfeit of 


it : But from things of uſe, that they 
are imploy'd in, they thould alwaysbe | 
ſent away with an Appertte ; at leaſt F 
be diſmiſſed, before they are tired, and | 


grow quite ſick of it ; that ſo they may 


return to it again, as to a Pleaſure that | 
diverts them. For you muſt never |. 


think them ſet right, till they can 


find Delight in the Prattice of lauds | 
ble Things ; and the uſctul Exerciſe | 


of the Body and Mind, taking their 
turns, make their Lives and Improve 
ment pleaſant in a continued train of 
Recreations, wherein the wearted part 
is conſtantly relieved, and refreſh, 
Whether this can be done 1n every 
Temper, or whether Tutors and Pa- 
rents will be at the Pains, and have the 
Diſcretion, and Patience to bring them 


to this, I know not; but that it may Þ 
be done in molt Children, if a right | 
courſe be taken to raiſe in them the | 


defire of Credit, Eſteem, and Reputa- 


tion, I do not atall doubt. And when |; 
they have ſo much true Life put into F 


them, they may treely be talked with 


be 
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about what molt delights them, and 
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lov'd and cheriſh'd, and that thoſe un- 
der whoſe Tuition they are, are not 
Enemies to their Satisfaction. Such a 
Management will make them in love 
with the Hand that dire&ts them, and 


' the Vertue they are direed to. 
' This farther Advantage may be complains 
made by a free liberty permitted them 
- in their Recreations, That it will dif- 
- cover their Natural Tempers, ſhew 
' their Inclinations, and Aptitudes ; and 
thereby dire& wiſe Parents in the 
” choice, both of the courſe of Life, 
- and Imploymentthey ſhall deſign them 
for, and of fit Remedies in the mean 
- time to be applied to whatever bent of 
' Nature, they may obſerve moſt likely 
' to miſlead any of their Children. 


d. 109. 2, Children who live toge- 


ther often ſtrive for maſtery, whoſe 
- Wills ſhall carry it over the reſt : Who- 
ever begins the Coxteſt, ſhould be ſure 
- tobecroſled init. But not only that, 
- but they ſhould be taught to have all 
” the Deference, Complaiſance, and Civi- 
” lity one for another imaginable. This, 
- whea they lee it procures them reſpeQ, 


love 
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| be direfted, or let looſe to it ; ſo that Reveatio, 
| they may perceive that they are be- | 
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Complaints love and eſteem, and that they loſe 
Superiority by it , they will take mon * 
pleafure in, than in inſolent Dominee, l 
ring ; for fo plainly isthe other. | | 


The Accuſations of Children ov 
againſt another, which uſually are bu 
the Clamors of Anger and Reveng|* 
deſiring Aid, ſhould not be favourabh|* | 
received, nor hearken'd to. It weaken | - 
and effeminates their Minds to ſuffe þ? * 
them to Complain : And if they endur | * 
fometimes crofſing,or pain from other, |? * 
withonr being permitted to think | | 
ſtrange or intolerable, it will do then |: * 
no harm to learn Sufferance, and ha: |? | 
den them early. Butrhough you gin þÞ 
no countenance to the Complarnts of the 
Duerntons, yet take care to curb the | 
Infoleace and Ill-nature of the Jaju | 
rious. When you obſerve it your {ll | 
reprove it before the injured Party: | 
But if the Complain be of fomething 
really worthy your notice, and pre 
vention another time , then reprowe | 


he 
5 
oy 


the Offender by himfelf alone, out of 
ſight of him that complained, and 
make him go and ask pardon, and | 
make reparation. Which coming thus, Þ 
as it were, from himſelf, will be the | 
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more cheerfully performed, and more Conlencs 


kindly reteived, the Love ſtrengthned 
between them, .and a cuſtom of Civi- 


lity grow familiar amongſt your Chil- 


dren. 


'Q. 210. 3. Asto the having and poſ- Lberaliy. 


ſkfling of Things, teach chem to part 
with what they have eaſily and freely 


to their Friends ; and let them find by 
* Experience, that the molt /:bers/ has 


always molt plenty, with Efteem and 
Commendation to boot, and they will 
quickly leara to praQtiſe it. This I 
imagine will make Brothers and Si- 
ſters kinder and civiller to one another, 
and conſcquently ro others, than twen- 
ty Rules about good Manners, with 
which Children are ordinarily - per- 
plexed and cumbred, Covetouſneſs,and 
the defire of having in our poſſeſſion, 
and under our Dominion, more than 
we have need of, being the root of all 
Evil, ſhould: be early and carefully 
weeded out, and the contrary Quality 
of a readinefs to impart to others, un- 
planted. This ſhould be cacouraged 
by great Commendation and Credit, 
and conftantly raking care, that the 
loſes nothing by his Laberaiey. _—_ 
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the Inſtances he gives of ſuch freenck 
be always repaid, and with interef; 
and let him ſenſibly perceive, that th 
Kindneſs he ſhews to others is noi 
husbandry for himſelf ; but that x 


brings a return of Kindneſs both fronſf 
thoſe that receive it, and thoſe wh 
Took on. Make this a Conteſt amoyÞf 
Children, who ſhall out-do one ans Þ* 


. 
> a. Its, a a Mt cs nas _—__ ge — 


ther this way : And by this means, | 
a conſtant praQtice, Children havin Þ* - 
made it caſe to themſelves to part wit 7 
what they have, good Nature may |! | 


to others. 


if Liberality ought to be incourag'd | 
certainly great Care is to be taken, tha Þ* 
Children tranſgreſs not the Rules dF 
Juſtice: And whenever they do, thy | 
ſhould be ſet right, and if there 


occaſion for it, ſeverely rebuk'd. 


Our firſt Actions being guided mor |} 
by Self-love, than Reaſon or RefleQion, [7 
*tis no wonder, that in Children they | 
ſhould be very apt to deviate from the | 
juſt. meaſures of Right and Wrong; | 
which are in the Mind the refult « 


1mpro- 


ſerled in them intoan habit, and thy Þ? 
may take pleaſure, and pique then |? 
ſelves in being kind, liberal, and milf} 
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tion, This the more they are apt to 
miſtake, the more careful Guard ought 
to be kept over them ; and every the 
leaſt flip in this great Social Vertue 
taken notice of and reCified ; and that 
in Things of the leaſt weight and mo- 
ment ; both to inſtruQt their Ignorance, 
and prevent ill Habits, which from 


| ſmall Beginnings in Pins and Cherry- 


ſtones, will, if let alone, grow up to 
higher Frauds, and be in danger toend 
at laſt in a down-right harden'd dil- 
honeſty. The firſt Tendency to any 
Injuſt ice, chat appears, muſt be ſuppreſt 
with a ſhew of Wonder and Abhor- 
rency in the Parents and Governours. 
But becauſe Children cannot well com- 
prehend what 1zjuſtice is, till they un- 
derſtand Property, and how particular 
Perſons come by it, the ſafelt way to 
ſecure Honeſty, is to lay the Founda- 
tions of it early in Liberality, and an 
Eaſineſs to part with to others what- 
ever they have or like themſelves. This 
may be taught them early, before they 
have Language and Underſtanding 
enough to form diſtin Notions of 
Property, and to know what is theirs 

by 


improved Reaſon and ſerious Medita- F-tice. 
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Fuſtice. by a peculiar Right excluſive of othey, i 
And ſince Children ſeldom have aw 
thing but by gift, and that for the mol 
part from their Parents, they may bg 
at firſt taught not to take, or key 
any thing, but what is given themby 
thoſe, whom they take to have a Pow 
over it. And as their Capacities e 
large, other Rules, and Caſes of J# 
fſtice, and Rights concerning meu and 
tzum, may be propos'd and inculcated, 
If any aft of Injuftice in them appen 
to proceed, not from miſtake, but 1 
perverſneſs in their wills, when a get 
tle tebuke and' ſharne will not refortt 
this irregular and covetous Inclination, 
rougherRemedies muſt be applied: And 
*cis but for the Father or Turor to take, 
and keep from them ſomething, that 
they value, and think their own ; & 
order ſomebody elſe to do it ; and by 
ſuch Inſtances make them ſenſibk, 
what lictle Advantage they are like th 
make, by poſfefling themſclves unjnfth 
of what is another's, whilſt there art 
in the World ſtronger and more Meh 
than they. But if an ingenuous Dete 
Ration of this ſhameful Vice be bit 
carefully and carly inftil'd into then, 
a 
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{1 think it-miay, that is the true and 7aftice- 
Wcnuine Method toobviate this Crime ; 
id will--be' a better Guard againſt 
Diſbozefty , than any Conſiderations 
jrawn from intereſt ; habits working 
ore conſtantly and with greater faci- 
ity, than reaſon: Which, when we 
have moſt need of it, is ſeldom fairly 
conſulted, and more rarely obey *'d. 
6. 111. Cryizg is afault, that ſhould Crving- 
not be tolerated 1n Children ; not only 
for the unpleaſant and unbecoming 
Noiſe it fills the Houſe with, but for 
nore conſiderable Reafons,in reference 
) the Children-themſelves ; which is 
tobe our aim in Education. 
Their Crying is of rwo ſorts ;-eithet 
fubboru and domineering, Or querulous 
end whining. | LY 
1, Their Crying is very often a ſtri- 
ving for Maſtery, and an open decla«- 
ration of their Infolence, or Obſtinacy : 
When they have not the power to ob» 
tain their Defire, they wilt by their 
Clamour and Sobbirg , maintain their 
Title and Righr to it. This is an 
avowed continuing of their Claim; 
and a fort of Remonſtrance againſt 
the Oppreſſion -and Injuſtice of thoſe 
Q who 
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C1ying who deny them, what they hay 
mind to. :/. -- 
' & 112. 2, Sometimes their Cryiy 
the effeft of Pain, or true Sorrow, x 
a bemoaxing themſelves under it. ; 
Theſe Two, if carefully obſerull® 
may, by the Mien, Looks aad Alia 
and particularly by the Tone of gl. 
CINYESIOY diſtinguiſhed; but. 
ther of them muſt be {uffer'd, my 


leſs incourag'd. ; 

I. . The obſtinate or fomuechful 
&ng ſhould by no means; be permit 
becauſe it- is but another way of tui 
tering their Deſires, ;and 1ncouragulif 
thoſe Paſſions, which *tis our maigh 


ſineſs to ſubdue : And if it be, as ohalfi 
it is, upon the receiving any Correia 

it quite defeats all the good Effes oli 
For any Chaſtiſemeat,. which leah; 
them in this declar'd Oppoſition, on 
ſerves to make them worſe. The} 
ſtraints and Puniſhments laid on Chih 
dren are all miſapplied and loſt, asilh... 
as they do got prevail over their Wil. 
teach them to ſubmit their Paſſion, 
and make their Minds ſupple and pili; 
ant, to what their Parents Reaſon wt. 
viſes them now, and ſo ptepare then; 
% ; WH 
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> obey, whar their own Reaſon ſhall ©2i*;} 
jviſe bereafter: ' But, in any thing, 
pherein they are croſſed, they may be 
ifferd ro go away erying, they confirm 
hemſelves'in'their - Defires, and che- 
ih the ill Humour, with a Declaration 
f their” Right , and a Reſolution: to 
tisfy their Inclination thefirſt Oppor- 
nity. This therefore 1s another Ar- 
ment againft the' frequent uſe of 
lows: For, whenever' you come to 
hat extremity , *tis not enough to 
hip, or Beat them, yourmuft do it, 

If you find, you have _— their 
finds ; till with Submiſhon and Pa- 


mce they yield to the CorreCtion ; 
phich you ſhall beſt diſcover by their 
jng, and their ceaſing from it upon 
Qur ng Without this, the bea- 


ng of Children is but'a paſſionate 
yranny over them ; and 1t is mere 
ruelty, and not Corretion' to put 
her Bodies in Pain, withour doing 
kir Minds any good. As this gives 
2 Reaſon why Children ſhould ſel- 

om be corretted, ſo ir alfo prevents 
err being ſo. | For if, when-ever they 
fe chaſtiſed; it were done thus with- 
utPaſſion, ſoberly and yer effeQtually 
| O 2 too, 
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Crjing, too,laying on theBlows and Smar 
furiouſly and all at once, but fowl" 
with Reaſoning between, and wil 
Obſervation.how it wrought, ſtoppul** 
when it had made them pliant, lh 
tent, and yielding ; they would ſeg 
need the like Puniſhment again, bull 
made careful to avoid the Fault, t 
deſerved it.. Beſides, by this mearjj t 
the Puniſhment would not be loſth 
being too little and not, effeQual, 
would be kept from being too much; 
we gave off, as ſoon as we. percent 
that.it reach'd the Mind, and that 
better'd. .. For. fince the Chidingi 
Beating of Children ſhould. be alvy 
the leaſt, that poſſibly. may be; i 
which is laid on in the heat of Ang 
{:ldom obſerves that meaſure ; bit 
commonly more than it ſhouldh 
though it prove leſs than enough. 

$. 11.3. 2. Many Children are 
to C7y,upon any little Pain they ſu 
and the leaſt Harm that befalls ti 
puts them into Complaints and Bari 
This few. Children avoid : For ith 
the firſt and. natural Way to det 
their Sufferings or Wants, beforetl 
can ſpeak, the Compaſſion that 
; £n0u 
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Wiſhly incourages, and continues it in 
chem long after they can ſpeak. *Tis 
Wthe Duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about Chil- 
Wren to compaſſionate them,when-ever 
Wehey ſuffer any hurt ; but not to ſhew 
Wit ia pitying them. Help and caſe 
Wehem the beſt you can, but by no 
Wmeans bemoan them, This ſoftens 
their Minds, and makes them yield to 
the little harms, that happen to them ; 
whereby they fink deeper into that 
part, which alone feels, and make lar- 
ger Wounds there, than otherwiſe they 
would. - They ſhould be harden'd a- 
painſt al Sufferings, eſpecially of the 
jody, and have no tenderneſs but what 
riſes from-an ingenuous Shame, and a 
quick ſence of Reputation. . The many 
laconveniencies this Life is expoſed to, 
require we ſhould not be too ſenſible of 
every little hurt. What our Minds yield 
not to, makes but a {light impreſſion, 
and does us but very little harm : *Tis 
the ſuffering of our Spirits that gives 
and continues the Pain. This brawni- 
nels and inſenſibility of Mind is the 
beſt Armour we can have, againft the 
common Eyils and Accidents of Life ; 
; | O 3 and 


Wehought due to that tender Age, foo- Coing * 
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Oying, and being a Temper that 3s to be guiaſþe t 
Exerciſe. and Cuſtom, more than wllpou 
other way, the praftice of - it ſhoulMre 
be begun betimes,: and happy is WiMi 
that is taught it early. - That cffeaot 
nacy of Spirit, which is to be. preye 
ted or cured, as nathing, that I knoy 
ſo much increaſes in Children asCy 
ing; 1o nothing, on the other ſide, { 
much checks and reſtrains, as their 
;nghindred from that ſort of Cong! 
ig. In; the little harms they fuk 
from Knocks and Falls, they ſhow 
not be pitjed for falling, but bid do: 
again ; which beſides that it ſtops th 
Crying, is a better way to cure tl 
heedleſneſs, and prevent their tumbluy 
another time, than either chiding « 
bemoaning them. But let the huy 
they receive, be what they will, ſi 
their Cryizg,. and that will give the 
more quiet and eaſe at preſent, w 
harden them for the future. , = 

d. x14. The former fort :of Cry 
requires ſeverity to ſilence it,and wha 
a Look or a poſitive Command -wullad 
doit, Blows muſt. For it proceed 
from Pride, Obſtinacy, and Stomach 
the Will, where the. Fault lics,” a 


y 
[1 
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We beot, 2nd made to comply, by a Ri- Crying. 
Sour ſufficient to Mafter it. But this 
Water, being ordinarily from foftneſs of 
Mind, a quite contrary Cauſe, ought 
Wo be treated with a gentler Hand. Per- 
Wuaſion, or diverting the Fhoughts ano- 
Wher way,or laughing at their Whining, 
ny perhaps be at firft the proper Me- 
od. | But for this the Circumſtances 
f the Thing, and the particular Tem- 
ger of the Child muſt be conſidered : 
No certain unvariable Rules can be gi- 
ren about it, but it muſt be left to the 
Prudence of the Parents or Tutor. But 
this I chink T may ſay in general, that 
there ſhould be a conſtant difcoun- 
tenancing of this ſort of Cryizg alſo ; 
and that the Father, by his Authority, 
ſhould always ftop it ; mixing a grea- 
ter” Degree of roughneſs in his Looks 
a Words,” proportionably as the Child 
isof a greater Ape, or a ſturdier Tem- 
per : But always let it be enough to 
fileace their whimpering, and put an end 
typ Diſorder. - ans c 
. 115. Copardice and Conraege are 10 J 
nearly related to the Fotetnoged _— 
Tempers, that it may not be amiſs 
here ro take notice of thein. ' Fear is a 
| O 4 Paſſion, 
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200 
Fool-—har- 
dineſr, 


Paſſion, that, if rightly govern'd,h, 
its uſe.' And though Selt-love ſeldy 
fails to keep it watchful and highs 
nough in us, yet there may be an 
ceſs on the daring ſide ; Fool-har, 

and inſenſibility of Danger bein; 
little reaſonable, as trembling at 
ſhrinking at the approach of every 
tle evil. Fear was given us as a Moy 
tor to quicken our Induſtry, andhey 
us upon our Guard againſt the appr 
ches of Evil : And therefore to hay 
no apprehenſion of Miſchief at hand; 


not to. make. a juſt Eſtimate of wſ-' 


Danger ; but heedleſly to run intoi 
be the hazard what 1t wili, withau 
conſidering of what uſe or conſequeds 
it may be, is not the reſolution f! 
rational Creature, but brutiſh ;Fur 
Thoſe, who have Children of. -thi 
Temper, have nothing to do, buti 
little tro awaken their Reaſon, whi 
Self-prefervation will, quickly dilpi 
them ;o hearken. to ; Unleſs (which! 
uſually the Caſe) ſome other Paſhy 
hurcies .them on Head-long, withou 
Senſe, -and without Conſideration: | 
diſlike of -Evil is ſo .natural to Mat 
kind, that no body, I think, can 
enGizf] x. © withou 
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without fear of it ; Fear being nothing 
but an Uneaſineſs under the Apprehen- 
ſion of that coming upon us which we 
diſlike. And therefore when ever any 
one runs into Danger, we may ſay, 
*tis under the ConduQt of Ignorance, 
or the Command of ſome more impe- 
rious Paſſion:; No body being ſo much 
anEnemy to himſelf, as to come with- 
jo the reach of Evil out of free choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's ſake. 
If it be therefore Pride, Vain-glory, or 
Rape, that ſilences a Child's fear, or 


makes him not hearken to its Advice, 


thoſe are by fit means to be abated ; 
that a little Conſideration may allay his 
heat, and make him bethink himſelf 
whether this Attempt be worth the 
Venture. But this being a Fault, that 


2O0T 
Poel-hardi« 


Children are not ſo often guilty of, T . 


ſhall not be more particular in its Cure. 
Weakneſs of Spirit is the more common 
DefeA, and therefore will require the 
Sreater Care. MR Sb 

' Fortitude is the Guard and Support 
of the other Virtues; and without 
Courage a Man will ſcarce keep ſteady 
to his Duty, and fill up the CharaQter 
of a'truly worthy Man. = 
ra $row Courage, 


Conrage, 
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Courage, that makes us bear up 4, 
ainſt Dangers that we fear, and Eyik 
that we feel, is of great Uſe in 
Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expog 
to Affaults on all hands : Aqgd thers 
fore it is very adviſable to get Childrq 
into this Axmour as early as we can, 
Natural Temper, I confeſs, does here 
2a great deal : But even where that i 
Rive, and the heart is in it el 
weak and timorous, it may, by a right 
management, be brought to a better 
reſolution. What is to be done to 
vent breaking Childrens Spirits by 
ightful Apprehenſions inſtill'd ints 
them when Young, or bemoanung 
themſelves under every little Suffering, 
I have already taken notice. How 
to harden their Tempers, and raiſe 


* their Coprage » If we find them too 


much ſubje& to fear, js farther to be 
conlfider'd. | 

True Fortitude, I take to be the 
quiet Poſſeſſion of a Man's ſelf, and 
an ungifturb'd doing bis Duty, what- 
ever Evil beſcts, or Danger lies in his 
way. This there are-ſq few Meg at- 
tain to, that we are nat to expe it 
from Children. But yet ſomething 
may 
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may be done: And a wiſe Condu&t by core? 


inſenſible degrees,: may carry them far- 
ther than one expeQs, 

The negle&t of this great Care of 
them, whulſt they are young, is the 
reaſon perhaps, why there are ſo few 
that have this Vercue in its full Lati- 
tude, when they are Men. 1 ſhould 
not ſay this in a Nation fo.naturally 
Brave, as ours is, did I think, that true 
Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of 
Life in the face of an Enemy. This, 
Iconfeſs, is not the leaſt part of it, nor 
can be denied the Laurels and Honours 
always juſtly due to the Valour of 
thoſe who venture their Lives for their 
Country. But yet this is not all. Dan- 
gers attack us in other places, beſides 
the Fields of Battle ; and though Death 
be the King of Terrors, yet Pain, Dif- 
grace,and Poverty have frightful looks, 
able to diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom 
they ſeem ready to ſeize on : And there 
are thoſe who contemn ſome of theſe, 
and yet are heartily frighted with the 
other. True Fortitude is prepar'd for 
Dangers of all kinds, and unmoved 
whatſoever Evil it be, that — 
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Carage. I do not mean unmoved with any Fer 
at-all, Where Danger ſhews it ſel 
Apprehenſion cannot; without Stugy 
dity, be wanting. Where Danger, 
Senſe of Danger ſhould be ;: and þ 
much Fear as ſhould keep us awake, 
and excite our Attention, Induſtry, and 
Vigour ; but not diſturb the calm uk 
of onr Reaſon, nor hinder the execy 
tion of what that DiQates. 

The firſt Step to get this noble, and 
manly ſteadinels, is, what I have abon 
mentioned, carefully to keep Childre 
from frights of all kinds ; when the 
are young. Let not any fearful Appre 
heaſions be talked into them, nor terr- 
ble ObjeAs ſurprize them. This often 
ſo ſhatters, and;diſcompoſes the Spirit 
that they never recover it again; bit 
during their whole Life, upon the firl 
x7 ES or appearance of any ter 
rifying Idea, are ſcatter'd and confour- 
ded ;.the Body is enervated, and the 
Mind: diſturb'd, and the Man ſcarc: 
himſelf, or capable of any compoſed 
or} rational ation. Whether this be 
froman. habitual Motion of the Ani 
mal Spirits, introduced by the firit 
ſtrong Impreſſion, or from the alters 
; £100 
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tion of the Conſtitution by ſome more Conrmrdica 
unaccountable way ; this is certain,that | 
ſo it iss Inſtances of ſuch who:ia a 
weak timorousMind have born, all cheir 
whole lives through, the cffeQs of a 
Fright when they were young, are 
every-where to.be ſcen'; and therefore 
as much as may be to be prevented. 

The next Thing is by gentle de- 
zrees, to accuſtom. Children ;to thoſe 
things, they are-too. much afraid of. 
But here great Caution is to be uſed, 
that you do not make too much hafte, 
nor attempt this Cure too early, for 
fear left you increaſe the Miſchief ia- 
ſtead of remedying it. Little ones in 
Arms may be ealily kept out of che 
way of terrifying ObjeQts, and till 
they can talk and underſtand what is 

{aid to them, are ſcarce capable of chat 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, which ſhould 

- be uſed, to let them know there is a9 
harm in thoſe frightful ObjeQs, which 
we would make them familiar with, 
and do, to that purpoſe, by gentle de- 
grees bring nearer and nearer to them. 

And therefore "tis ſeldgm, there is need 

of any Application; to, chem. of this 

kind ; till after they can run about, and 

og ta 
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Ewvardice, talk. But yet, if it ſhould happen, thy 


Infants ſhould have taken offence'y 
any thing which cannot be eaſily key 
our of their way ; and that they ſhey 
marks of terror as often as it comes in 
fight; all che allays of fright, by d- 
verting their Thoughts, or mixing 
pleaſant and agreeable appearancy 
with it, muſt be uſed, till it be prown 
- familiar and inoffenſive to them. - ' 
T: think: we may obſerve, - That, 


when Children are firſt Born, all Ob 


jeAs of fight, that do'not hurt the Eye, 
are indifferent to them ; and ok, ire 
no more afraid of a Blackmore, 6r4 
Lion, than of their Nurſe, or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards, 1n cer- 
tain mixtures of ſhape and colour,coms 
toaffright them ? "Nothing bur the ap- 
prehenſions of harm,' that accompanits 
_ thoſe things. Did a Child ſuck every 


Day a'new Nurſe , 'I make account it 


would be no more affrighted, with'the 
change of Faces at Six Months old thati 
at Sixty. ' The reaſon then, why it wil 
not come to a Stranger, is,. becauſe hv 


ving been accuſtomed- to receive 16. 


Food and Kind Uſage oily from on 
or two, that are about it, the Chi 
21K] appre- 
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apprehends, by coming into the Arms Comardice. 


of a Stranger, the being taken from 
what delights.and feeds 1t, and every 
moment ſupplies its Wants,. which it 
often feels, and therefore fears when 
the Nurſe is away... _—-_. ; 


wy 


The only thing, we naturally are Timer: 
afraid of, is Pain wm loſs, of Pleaſure, ** 


And becauſe thele are nat annex'd to 
any ſhape, .colour, or ſize of viſible 
Obje&s, we are frighted with none of 
them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put; 1ato us, 
that they will do us harm. 'The plea- 
# fant brightneſs, and luſtre of flame,and 
fire, ſo delights Childreo, that at firſt 
they always deſireto be handling of it: 
But when conſtant Experience has con- 
vinced them, by-rhe exquiſite Paia ic 
has put them to, how cruel and un- 
merciful it is, they are afraid to touch 
it, and carefully avoidit. . This being 
the ground of. Fear, *tis not, hard to 
find whence it ariſes, and how it is to 
be- cured in all miſtaken Objeds of 
Tercor. And when the Mind is con- 
tirn'd againſt them, and has got a mg- 
ſtery over it ſelf, and its uſpal Fears, 1n 
lighter Occaſions 3 it is ina goed prepe- 

ration 
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Timoraſ- ration to meet more real Dang 
*#- Your Child ſhricks, and runs away ali 
the ſight of a Frog ; Let another cathWp 
it, and lay it down at a good diſtang 
from him:Ar firſt accuftom him tolooMe 
upon it ; When he can do that, tha 
to' come nearer to it, and fee it ley 
without Emotion ;' then to touch 1 
tightly whea it is held faſt in another 
hand; ahd fo on, till he” can comey 
handle'it as confidently as a Butter-f, 
or a Sparrow. By the ſame way al 
other vain Terrors may be remov'd;l8 
if Care be taken, that you go notty 
faſt, and* puſh not the Child on to1 
new degree of affurance , till he'kWe 
throughly confirm'd in the forme, 
And thus the young Souldier is toi 
train'd on to the Warfare of Lik;W 
wherein Care is to be taken, that motWn 
things be not repreſented as dangs 
rous, than really are ſo ; and thay 
that whatever you obſerve hit tot 
tore frighted at than he ſhould, yu 
be ſure to tole him on 'to by inſenſibeſto 
degrees, till - he at laſt, quitting Wl 
Fears, mafters 'the Difficulty , a 
cornes off with Applauſe. Succeſs} 
of - this Kind often repeated, os 
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MWhim find; that Evils are not always ſo Timroy: 
certain, or ſo great, as our Fears re- 
xreſent them; and that the way to 
Wvoid them is not to run away, or be 
Wiiſcompos'd, dejetted, and deterr'd by 
Wear, where cither our Credit, or Duty 
Wrequires us to go On. 

W Burt ſince the great Foundation of zine. 
WFear in Children 1s Pain, the way to 
arden, and fortifie Children againſt 
WFcar and Danger, is to accuftom them 
) ſuffer Pain, This *tis poſſible will 
Whe thouzht, by kind Parents, a very 
nnatural thing towards 'their Chil- 
Wren; And by moſt, unreafonable, to 
Wendeavour to reconcile any one to the 
Wienſe of Pain, by bringing it upon him. 
Twill be faid, it may perhaps give 
Wthe Child an averſion for him that 
makes him ſuffer ; but can never re- 
ommend to him ſuffering it ſelf. This 
5a ſtrange Method. You will not have 
idren whipp'd and puniſh'd for 
heir Faults, but you would have them 
ormented for doing well, or for Tor- 
menting's ſake. I doubr not but ſuch 
DbjeQtions as theſe wilt be-made, and 
hall be thought inconſiſtent with my 
df, or — propoſing it, - 
| I 


by A 4 & | 
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Hardineſs. 1 confeſs, it is a thing to, be manag 


with great Diſcretion, and therefgre; 
falls aog out amiſs, that it will not þ 
received or reliſh'd, but, by thoſe wh 
conſider well, and look: 1nto the Ry 
{on of Things, I would not hay 
Children much beaten for their Fauk 
becauſe & would nor have them thit} 


bodily Paig the greateſt Puniſhmeaf 


And I wauld have them, when thy 
do well, be ſometimes put in Pain; 
the ſame Reaſon ; that they mighth 
accuſtom'd to, bear it without lookiy 
on it as the greateſt Evil.: How aug 
Education may, reconcile young Feajk 
to Pain, and Sufferance, phe Exam 
of Sport does {ufficieatly ſhew :. Au 
they who, have, apce broughs tha 
ſelves . not .to think bodily Pain th 
greateſt of Evils, or that which thy 
ought to ſtand moſt ia fear of, har 
made no ſmall advance towards Ve 
tue. But I am-not fo fooliſh to; py 
pole the Lacedz#monan Diſciphne u 
. our Age, or Cenſtitugion : But ye 
do ſay, that enyring Children geai 
to ſuffer ſome degrees of Pain with 
out ſhrinking, 'is a way to, gain fitht 
neſs to their Minds, and lay. a Fow 


- dation 
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dation for Courage and Refohution, in Hadineſf! 


the future parts of their Lives. 

Not to bemoan therm, or permit 
them to bemoan themſelves, on every 
little Pain, they ſuffer, is the firſt Step 
ro be made. But of this-I have ſpoken 
elſewhere. 

The next thing is ſorgetimes de- 
fignedly to put chem in Pain : But care 
muſt be taken, that this be done, when 
the Child is in good humour, and fa- 
risfied of the good Will and Kindnefs 
of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There muſt no marks 
of Anger, or Diſpleaſure, on the one 
fide; nor Compaſſion, or Repenting, 
on the other, go along with it: Andir 
muſt be ſure to be no more than the 
Child can bear, without repining or 
faking it amiſs, or for a Puniſhment. 
Managed by theſe degrees, and with 
ſuch Circumftances, I have feen a 
Child run away laughing, with good 
fmare Blows of a Wand on his Back, 
who would have cried for an unkind 
Word, and have been very feaſible of 
| the Chaſtifement of a cold Look, from 
the ſame Perſon. Satisfie a Child by 

x conſtant courfe of your: Care, and 
| P 2 Kind- 
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Mrdineſs. Kindneſs, that you perfeQtly love him; 


and he may by degrees be accuſtom' 
eo bear very painful, and rough uſag; 
from you, without flinching or con . 
plaining : And this we ſee Childra 

do every Day, in play one with anc. 
ther. The ſofter you find your Chili 


is, the more you are to ſeek Occ: 


ſions, at fit times, thus to harden hin, 
The great Art in this is to begin with 
what is but very little painful , add 
to proceed by inſenſible degrees, wha Þ 


you are playing, and in good hw 


mour with him; and ſpeaking wel 
of him; And when you have on: 


got him, to think himſelf made + 


mends for his Suffering, by the Praik 
is given him for his Courage ; whe 
he can take a Pride in giving ſud Þ 
marks of his Manlineſs ; and can pre 
terr the Reputation of being Brave Þ 
and Stout, to the avoiding a lit Þ 
Pain, or the Shrinking uader it; you Þ 
need not deſpair in time, and by th Þ 
aſhſtance of his growing Reaſon, tv Þ 
maſter his timorouſneſs, and mend the Þ 
weakneſs of his Conſtitution. As is Þ 
grows, bigger he is to be ſer upon bok 
der Attempts, than his natural Tem Þ 


| 
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per carries him to; and whenever he #ardineſs 


is obſerv*d to flinch, from what one 
-has reaſon to think he would come 
| off well in, if he had but Courage 

to Undertake ; That he ſhould be af- 
# ſiſted in at firſt, and 'by degrees 
Z ſhamed to, till at laft PraQtice has 
= given more Aſſurance, and with ita 
# maſtery ; which muſt be rewarded 
© with great Praiſe, and the'good Opi- 
| nion of others, for his Performance. 
? -When by theſe Steps he has got Re- 
{ ſolution enough not to be'deterr'd, 
| from what he ought to do, by the 
| apprehenſion of Danger ; when Fear 
; does not, in ſuddain or hazardous 
| Occurrences, diſcompoſe his Mind, 
# ſet his Body a trembling, and make 
him unfit. for Adtion, or run away 
E from it, he has then the Courage 


# of a rational Creature : And ſuch an 


| Hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by 
* Cuftom and Uſe to bring | Children 
| to, as proper Occaſions come 1n our 
: Way. ' 


d. 116. One thing I have frequent» cruety. 


{ ly obſerved in Children, that when 
| they have got polſleſſion of any poor 

Creature, they are apt to ule it ill : 
| TI They 


Cruely,,, They often rorment , and treat 
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roughly young Birds, Butterflies, and 
ſuch other poor Animals, which falls 
to their Handy and that with a ſeem 
ing kind: 6f Pleaſure. . 'This I think 
ſhould be watcbed in thera, and ifthy 
incline fo any fuch Cruelty, they ſhoull 
be taught the contrary Uſage. For th 
cuſtom of tormenting and killing o 
Beaſts will, by degrees, harden-thei 


Minds even towards Men ; and the Þ 
who delight in the ſuffering and & Þ 


ſtruQtion of inferiour' Creatures, wil 


not be apt to be very compaſſionate « Þ 


bemigne to thoſe of their own kind. 


Qur Practice takes notice of this inthe 
excluſion of Butchers from Juries of Þ 
Lite and Death. Children ſhould fron Þ 
the beginning be bred up in an abhor Þ 
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rence of kslipg, or tormenting any k Þ 
ving Creature; and be taught not 6 


ſpoil or deſtroy any thing, uoleks ith: 


for the. preſervation or advantage d 


ſome other, that is Nobler, And truly, Þ 
if the preſervation of all Mankind Þ 


as much as in him hes, were ever] Þ 
one's perſuaſion, as indeed it is eve Þ 
ry one's. Duty, and the true Prince Þ 
ple to regulate our Religion, _ ; 
an 


Fete ena oe as. not a = | 
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much quieter,, and better nitur'd than 
it is. But to returg fþ © our” preſent 
Buſineſs 3. I cannot but camimend both 
he Kindneſs and Prudence of a Mo- 
ther I knew, , who was wont always 
'to1ndiilge her Davghters, when any 
of them deſired Dogs, Squitils, Birds, 
'or any ſuch things, as young Girls uſe 


Þ tobe delighted with : -But then, when 


| they had them, they muſt be ſure to 
| keep them; well 4nd-look diligently 
| afrerthem, that they wanted” nothing, 
| 'or were not ill uſed. Pot if they wete 
| nezlifent in cheir Cate of them, it was 
counted a great Fault { Which often 
forfeited their Poſſeſſion, .or. at leaſt 
| they faild not to be, rebuked for it; 
| whereby they were eatly taupht Dili 
; proce and gobd Nature. . And indeed, 


1 think People ſhould be' accuſtothed, 


| from their Cradles, tobe on to all 


8 ſenſible Creatures, and to 


ſpoil or waſte 


! nothing atall. 


| 


* This delight” they take in 45ing of 


| Miſchief, whereby I ney, ſpoiling of 
ole 


any thing . to; no purpd 
eſpecially the Pleaſiire t 


> but more 
| alu They Fake to puit 
any thing in Pain, tHar'1s capable of it, 
Fi P a 


and Morality by, the World Would be Ont. 
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Cruelty, I cannot perſuade my ſelf. to be. 


other- than a foreign and introdyy 


Diſpoſition, an' habit borrowed fol 


Cuſtom _ and Converſation. Pegg 
' teach Children to ſtrike, and lay 
when they hurt, or ſce harm come 
others ; And they have the Exanty 
of moſt about them, . to confirm thi 
in it. All the Entertainment and tal 
of Hiſtory is of nothing almoſt by 
Fighting and. Killing ; And the I 
nour and Renown, that is beſtowedg 
Conquerours (who. for the moſt pan 
are but the great Butchers of Mankind 
farther miſlead growing Youth, wh 
.by this means come to think Slaughte 
the laudable Buſineſs of Mankind, and 
the moſt Heroick of Vertues. By thek 


Steps unnatural Cruelty is' planted uF 
us ; and what Humanity abhorrs, C-Þ 
ſtom reconciles and recommends tou Þ 
by laying it" in the way. to Honour 


Thus, by Faſhion and Opinion, that 


comes to be a Pleaſure, which in iÞ 
\ſelf neither is, nor can be'any. ThsÞ 
ought carefully to be watched, an 
early remedied, ſo as to ſettle and ch6 Þ 
riſh” the contrary , . and more; natural Þ 
Temper of Benignity and Compaſin Þ 


4 


& fame gentle Methods, which. are 
' to. be applied to the other two 
'Faults' before mentioned. Ir may not 

I perhaps be. unſeafonable here'ta add 

B this farther Caution, viz. That: the 

| Miſchiefs, or Harms, that come by 

E Play, Inadvertency, or Ignorance, and 
'were not known to. be Harms, or de- 
{ſigned for Miſchief*s ſake, though they 
may perhaps be ſometimes of confide- 
rable damage, yer are not at all, or 
but very gently, to be taken notice 
of, For this, | think, T cannot 'too 
often inculcate, That whatever mif- 
carriage a Child is guilty of, and what- 
ever be the conſequence of it, therhing 

{ to be regarded intaking notice of it, is 
| only what root jt ſprings from, and 
| whathabit it is like to eftabliſh 3 And 
| to that the CorreQtion- ought to'be di- 
| reed, and the Child not to ſuffer any 
| puniſhment, for any harm which may 
| have come by his play'or inadvertency. 
{ The ' Faults to be amended lie” in the 
| Mind; and if they are fuch, as either 
| Ape will cure, 'or no ill habits will fol- 
| low from; The prefent AQtion, what- 
| xver diſpleaſing Circumſtances' it may 
| 41s #! - 6:34.54 i Vabs | have, 
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:n the room of it : But ſill by the Craely. 


Crielty hav! is to be; paſſed by without ay 
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Animadverſion > 

F. 117- Another way to inſtill 
rg of Human. ,and V1 keep he 
lively,;in young S, will Bi 9H; 
cuſtom. them to -/ 5B in thejr- 

ape... and Deportmeat, tolwar 5tha 
Ft feriours and the meaner fort of Pe 
ple, patricularly verve nts. ..It ;is_o8 

unuſua to obſerve: the Children 


la 

th 

i 

r3 

fl 

\ 

tt 

m 
Gook emens Families, treat. the I 6 
yon! the Houſe with domingeri a1 
'ords, Names of Cynteahpts and a0 a 
o nn Carriage ; as if the ) 
other Race, and' Species 7 Io 
them, ,; Whether il) Exawple,, the. Ao a 
il 

b! 

I 

n 

b 

C 


vantage of Fortune, or their natuy 
foams Phe ch this  aoghonrh 


+ I-— # & + 


zeir .Su Xriority tk be p80 th 
but the diftin&t; Increaſed, the 
authority ſtrengrhen” 'J; when Loy 
Jaeripet is.yoyn'd to outward % 
and boy eftcem. of the Perf 
re in their Submiſſion: 
Mo elicts will pay a tnore ready and 
cheer 


+ ny © =&@ oo = 
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ſelves not ſpura'd, becauſe Fortune has 
laid them below the level of others, at 
their Maſters feet; Children ſhould 
not -be ſuffer'd -to loſe the Confide- 
ration of Humane Nature, 19 the ſhuf- 

fliogs of outward Conditions. ' The 
more they have, the better humour'd 
they ſhould be taught to be ; and the 
more compaſſionate,and gentle tothoſe 
of their Brethren,who are placed lower, 
and have ſcantier Portions, 'If they 
are ſuffer'd from their Cradles to: treat 
Men ill and rudely, becauſe;'-by their 
Father's Title, they think they have 
& alittle Power over them, at beſt it 1s 
ill bred, and if Care be not taken, will, 

by degrees, nurſe-up their natural Pride 
intoan habitual Contempt of. thoſe be- 
neath them. And where will-that' pro- 
| A end ; | But in Oppreſſion' and 

ruelty ? 


Thad occafion juft ro mentton <<. ro.) 
is but an apperite after Knowledge; and 
therefore ought to be encouraged in 
them, not only as a good fign, 'byit 
as the great Inftrument Nitore"h46 
eres, to! remove that gy 

| they 


cheerful Service, when they find thetn- Crety. 


d.1 4 Cuiiofity ia Children (which Curioſity. 
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Curtoſity. 
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they were born with; and which, wide 
out this buſie Inquiſitzvenreſs, will mo! 
them dull and LG Gromeves  Tylon 
ways to encourage it,and keep it aQinf&b: 
and buſic,are,I ſuppoſe,thele followinf®| 
I, Not to check or diſcountenawWip 
any Enquiries he ſhall make, nor fwſ{C« 
fer them to be laugh'd.at ; but tou 
ſwer all his Queſtions, and explainthMte 
Matters, he deſires to know, ſo a5nſ{8«0 
make ithem as much intelligible vb 
him, as ſuits the capacicy of his Az 
and. Kqowledge. But confound nattsfMP! 
VUnderftanding with. Exphcations « 
Notions, that are above 1t z.or-wit 
the variety. or number of- Things, the 
are.ngt.to his preſent purpoſe. .Mat 
what; ,:tis his Mind. aims. at in thÞ* 
Raptor, and not what Words hea 
preſles /it;'1n-: And: when you: han 
informed; and - ſatisfied him in tha, 
you ſhall ſe how his Thoughts wil 
emarge themſelves, and how: by-it 
Anſwers he may. be led on farther tha 
pernaps you could imagine, For Koow 
ledge is grateful to the Underſtanding 
as:;Light to the. Eyes : Children at 
leaſed and delighted with it exce-Þ 
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th 
be 
w 
re 
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o 


dingly, eſpecially if they ſee, that ther Þ 
= Enqui | 


iWclhre of Knowing 1s encouraged and 
ommended, And I doubt not, but 
{one great reaſon, why many Children 
Ebandon themſelves wholly to filly 
Soorts, and trifle away all their time in- 
Wipidly,is,becauſe they have found their 
wriofity bauk'd , and their Enquiries 
neglected. But had they been trea- 
ted with more Kindneſs and ReſpeQt, 
and their Quefions anſwered, as they 
ſhould, to their fatisfaQtion ; I doubt 
not but they would have taken more 
Wpleaſure, in learning and improving 
their Knowledge, wherein there would 
We till newneſs and variety, which is 
E what they are delighted with, than in 
Ereturning over and over to the ſame 
Play and Play-things. 
K® y. 119. 2. Tothis ſerious anſwering 
their Qaeſtions, and informing their 
Underſtandings, in what they deſire, 
asif it were a matter that needed it, 
{ſhould be added ſome peculiar ways of 
Commendation, Let others whom they 
| cſteem, be told before their faces of the 
knowledge, they have in ſuch and ſuch 
thiogs ; and f{ince we areal), even from 
| our Cradles, vain and proud A 
] et 


Enquiries are regarded, and that their Curioſity. ' 
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They eaſily perceive when they a 


let -' their Vanity be flattered wii 
Things, that will do them good ;'a 
let their Pride fet them on worky 
ſomething which may tura to their 
vantage. Upon this ground you ſhi 
find, that there cannot be a greater ſhy 
to the attaining what you would ha 
the eldeſt learn, and know himſelf,tha 
to ſet him upon reaching it his youn 
Brothers and Sifters. 

$. 120. 3. As Children's Enquiry 
are not. to be {lighted ; fo alſo pra 
care 1s to be taken, that they ww 
receive Deceitful and Eluding Anſwe, 


ſlighred, or deceived; and quickly lean 
the trick of Negle&, Difimularion,a 
Fallhood, which they obſerve oth 
to make uſe of, We are not to intrend 

upon Truth in any Converſation, bu 

leaſt of all with Children ; fiace if wil © 
play falſe with them, we not only 4M ! 
celve their ExpeCtation,and hinder ther ? 
Knowledge, but corrupt their Inno © 
cence, and teach them the worſt of V+ ( 
ces. They are Travellers newly ant © 
ved ina ſtrange Country,of which thy * 
know nothing : We ſhould therefor} *© 
make Conſcience not to miſlead = ; 
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And chaugh their Queſtions ſeem ſome. C*righy- 


times pot. very material,yet they ſhould 
be ſeriouily anſwer'd : For however 
they may appear to us (to whom they 
are long fiace known) Enquiries not 
worth the, making ; they are of mo- 
ment to theſe, who are wholly ignorant, 
Children, are ſtrangers to all we are aG- 
quainted with ; and all the things they 
meet with, are at firſt unknowa ta 
them, as they once were to us : And 
happy are they who. meet with civit 
Feople, that will comply with theic 
lgnorance, and help then to get out 
of it. | 
If you or I now ſhould be fet down 
1n Zapez, with all our Prudence and 
Knowledge about us, .a Conceit where- 
of makes us perhaps ſo apt to ſlight 
the Thoughts and Enguiries of Chil- 
| dren; ſhould we, I ſay, be ſet down 
in Japan, we {hguld , no doubt (if 
{ we would inform our ſelves of what 
is there. to be known) ask a thouſand 
Queſtiqns, which, tq a fypercilious or 
conſiderate Fapaner, would ſeem very 
idle and impertinent, ;- though to us 
they would be very. material and of 
{ Importance. ta be reſolved ; and we 
| ſhould 


Curieſny. (hould be glad to find a Man fo cy 
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plaifant and courteous, as to ſatigh 
our Demands, and inſtru our Igns 
rance. 

When any new thing comes in thei 
way, Children uſually ask, the comma 
Queſtion of a Stranger : What « i 
W hereby they ordinarily mean nothing 
but the Name ; and therefore to tel 
them how it is call'd, is uſually the 
proper Anſwer to that Demand, The 
next Queſtion uſually is: What zs it fort 
And to this it ſhould be anſwerd 
truly and direQly : The uſe of thethin 
ſhould be told, and the way explained, 
how it ſerves to ſuch a Purpoſe, as fa 
as their Capacities can comprehend, 
And fo of any other Circumftans 
they ſhall ask about it; not turnio! 


them going, till you have given then | 


all the ſatisfaQtion they are capa 


of ; and ſo leading them by your A: Þ 


{wers into farther Queſtions, And 
perhaps to a grown Man, ſuch Con 
verſation will not be altogether 


idle and inſignificant, as we are apt 


to imagine. 'The native and untaught 
Suggeſtions of inquiſitive Children, 0 
often offer things, that may ſer: a cov 
ſideris? 
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fidering Man's Thoughts on work. Cui 


And I think. there is frequently more 
to be learn'd from the unexpeed 
Queſtions of a Child, than the Dif- 
courſes of Men, who talk in a road, 
according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their 
Education. 

d. 121, 4. Perhaps it may not ſome- 
times be amiſs to excite their Curioſity, 
by bringiog ſtrange and new things in 
their way, on purpoſe to engage their 
Enquiry, and give them occation to in- 
form themſelves about them : And if 
by chance their Curiolity leads then) 
to ask, what they ſhould not know ; 
tis a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belongs 
not to them to know, than to pop then 
off with a Falſhood, or a frivolous 
Anſwer. | | 

d. 122. Pertneſs, that appears ſome- 
times ſo early, proceeds from a Princi- 
ple, that ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong 
Conſtitution of Body, or ripens into a 
ſtrong Judgment of Mind. If it were 
deſirable to have a: Child. a more brisk 
Talker, I believe there: might be ways 
found tomake himſo : Bur, I ſuppoſe a 

$740! QG wile. 


Curiofity. wiſe Father had rather that his $ 
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ſhould be able and uſeful,when a M; 


than pretty Company, and a Dine. 


fion to others, whilſt a Child: T 


if that too were to be confider'd,| 


think I may fay, there is not fo mu 
pleaſure to have a Child prattle ages 
ably, as to reaſon well, Encoung 
therefore his Inquiſitivene/s all youcy, 
by ſatisfying his Demands, and infx. 
ming his\ Judgment, as far as it is @ 
pable. When his Reafons are ay 
way tolerable, let him find the Creq 
and Commendation of it : And wha 
they are quite out of the way, k 
him, withour being laugh'd ar for 
Mikake, be gently put into the right 
And if he ſhew a forwardnelſs tok 
reaſoning about things that come u 
his way, take care as much as youca, 
that no body check this Inclinationu 
him, or miſlead it by captious orfit 
lacious ways of talking with hn 
For when all is done, this, as th 
higheſt and moſt important _ 
of our Minds, deſerves the gr 

Care and Attention in cultivatingi; 
The right improvement, and exerdt 
of our Reaſon, being the gr 

c 


en. 2 XJ 


bi 
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fection, that a Man can attain to ia 
this Life. ils ws 


$. 123. Contrary tothis buſic inqui- Saunrig. 


ſitive Temper there is ſometimes ob- 
ſervable'-in Children , 'a #f eſs care- 
kſneſs, a want of regard to any 
thing, and a fort of zriflyg even at 
their Buſineſs. This Sauntring Hu- 
mour I look on, as one of the worſt 
Qualities can appearin a Child, as well 
23 one of the hardeſt to be cured, 
where it 1s natural. But it being lta- 
ble to be rniftaken in ſome Caſes, 
care muft be taken to make a righr 
ſadgment concerning that zrifling 'at 
their Books' or Bnſineſs, which may 
ſometimes be compl ined of in a Child. 
Upon the firſt fuſpicion a Father has, 
that his Son is' of a Sawntring Tem- 
per, he muſt carefully obſerve him, 
whether he be {ifeſs and indifferent in 
all his ACtions, or whether 1m ſome 
things alone he be flow and flupgiſh, 
but in others vigorous and eaper. For 
though he find that he dots loyter at 
his Book, and let a good deal of the 
time,he ſpends in hisChamberor Srady, 
fun idly away ; he muft not piefunly 
eoaclude, thatthisis from'a ſaunrring 
Q 2 Hu- 


following Op own Inclinations; and ke 
there, w 


13 4 14, agns 


Q. 124-..I1f you are ſatisfied by. 
carneſtneſs at. play, .or any thing ll 
he ſets, his Miad on, in the intery 
between his Hours, of Buſineſs, thatkk 
is not of himſelf inclin'd to /azintþ 
but that only; wage of any of ry Bod 
makes him negligent,and {uggiſb ind 
application - TS Fo ſteps 
to try.by talking to him kindly bs 
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he loſes a good part of his time, whic 

he might have for his diverſion : But 
be ſure to talk calmly and kindly, and 
not much at firſt, but only theſe plain 
Reaſons in ſhort. If this prevails, you 
have gain'd the point in the moſt de- 
fireable way, which is that of Reaſon 
and Kindneſs. If this ſofter applica- 
tion prevails not, try to ſhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, 
asking every day, when he comes: to 


| Table, if there be no Strangers there, 


how long he was that Day about his 
Buſineſs; And if he has not done it, 
in the time he might be well ſuppo- 
{kd to have difpatch'd it, expoſe and - 
turn him 1nto ridicule for it ; but mix 
no chiding ; only put on a pretty cold 


Brow towards him, and keep it till 


he reform ; and let his Mother, Tu- 
tor, and all about him do ſo too. If 
this work not the effe&t you deſire, 
then tell him, he ſhall be no longer 
troubled with a Tutor, to take care of 
his Education, you will not be at the 
Charge to have him ſpend his time id! 

with- him ; But ſince he preferrs this 
or that [whatever Play he- delights 


Q3 in] 


folly and inconvenience of it, Mayne Sauntring.” 


and ſo in earneſt ſet him on work 
his beloved Play, and keep him fea; 
ly and 1n earneſt to it Morning an 
Afternoon, till he be fully furfeited 
and would at any rate change it fi 
ſome hours at his Book again. Bu 
when you thus ſet him a Task of hy 
Play, you mult be ſure to look afte 
him your ſelf, or ſet ſome-body el 
to do it, that may conſtantly fee hin 
imploy'd in it, and that he be nt 
permitted to be wdle at that too. Ify 
your {elf look after bim; for it 
worth the Father's while, whatere 
Buſineſs he has, to beſtow Two « 
Three Days upon his Son, to cure þ 

reat a Miſchief, as is Sauntring at hs 
Buſinebs 


4. 125. This is what I propoſe, ifi 


be Idleneſs, not from his general Ten 
per, but a peculiar or acquir'd averſin Þ 
to Learning, which you muſt be car Þ 


ful to examine, and diſtinguiſh. Bu 
though you have your Eyes upon hin, 
to watch what he does with the tin: 
which he has at his own diſpoſal, yt 
you muſt not let him perceive, tha 


you, or any body elſe do ſo. For thitÞ 
En maj 
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may hinder him from following his Saming. 


own Inclination, which he being full 
of, and not daring for fear of you, to 
proſecute what his Head and Heart are 
ſet upon , he may neglect all other 


things, which then he relliſhes not, 
and ſo may ſeem to be idle and liſtleſs, 


when in truth it is nothing, but being 
intent on that, which the fear of your 
Eye or Knowledge keeps him from 
executing. To be clear 1in this Point, 
the Obſervation muſt be made, when 
you are out of the way, and he not ſo 
much as under the reſtraint of a Suſpi- 
cion, that any body has an Eye upon 


him. In thoſe Seaſons of perfe& Free- 


dom, let ſomebody, you can truſt, 
mark how he ſpends his time ; whe- 
ther he unaQtively loiters it away, 
when without any check he 1s left ro 


| bis own Inclination, Thus by his im- 
| ploying of ſuch times of Liberty, you 
| will eafily diſcern. whether it be /ft- 


leſneſs in his Temper, or averſion to his 
k, that makes him /aunter away his 
time of Study. 
$. 126, If ſome defect in his Conſti- 
tution has caſt a damp on his Mind, 
and he be naturally liſtieſs and dream- 


Q 4 ing 
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Saunring. ing , this unpromiſing diſpoſition; 


none of the caſieft to be dealt with 
becauſe generally, carrying with it a 
unconcernedneſs for the future, 
wants the two great Springs of ARin 
Foreſight and Deſire; which how y 
plant and increaſe, ' where Nature ha 
givena cold and contrary temper, wil 
be the queſtion. As ſoon as you ar 
ſatisfied that: this is the caſe, you muf 
carefully enquire, whether there þ 
nothing he delights in : Inform yout 


ſelf, what it is he is moſt pleaſed with; 
And if you can find any particularTes Þ 
dency his Mind hath, increaſe it all yu Þ 
can, and make uſe of that to ſet hin 


on work, and to excite his Induſt, 
If he loves Praiſe, or Play, or fin 
Cloths, &c. 'or, on: the other fide 


dreads Pain, Diſpgrace, or your Dil 
pleaſure ; &c. whatever it be that Ik Þ 
loves. moſt, except it be Sloth (far Þ 
that will never ſet him on work) k F 
that be made uſe of to quicken him, Þ 


mn te" 
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and make him beſtir himfelf, For un Þ 
this /iſteſs Temper, you are not 


fear an exceſs of Appetite (as in al 


other caſes) by. cheriſhing it. Ts Þ 
that which you want; and therefor: Þ 


mult 


| 
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muſt labour to raiſe and increaſe. For Sauntring. 


where there is no Deſire, there will be 
no Induſtry. 

| & 127. If you have not hold enough 
upon him this way, to ſtir up Vigor 
and Activity in him, you muſt imploy 
him in ſome conſtant bodily Labour, 
whereby he may getan habit of doing 
ſomething. The keeping him hard to 


| ſome Study were the better way to get 


him an habit of exerciſing and ap- 
plying his Mind. But becauſe this is 


| an inviſible Attention, and no body can 
| tell when he is, or is not idle at it, 
| you muſt find bodily imployments for 
{ him, which he muſt be conſtantly bu- 


fied in, and kept to: And if they have 
ſome.little hardſhip and ſhame in them, 
it may not be the worſe; that they may 


E the ſooner weary him, and make him 
| defire to return to his Book. But be ſure, 
when you exchange his Book for his 
* other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Task, to 
{ be done 1n ſuch a time, as may allow 
{ him no opportunity to be idle. - Only 
after you have by this way. brought 


him to be Attentive and Induſtrious 
at his Book, you may, upon; his dif- 
patching his' Study within the py 
72.6 : et 
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Sazwring. ſet him, give him, as a Reward, fon 


Compal. 
frow, 


he, 


refpit from his other Labour ; whi 
you may diminiſh, as you find hig 
grow more and more fteddy in hi 
a—_ and at laſt wholly tak 
off, when his ſauztering at his Booky 
cured. 

$. 128. We formerly obſerved, thy 
Variety and Freedom was that thy 
delighted Children, and recomma 
ded their Plays to them : And thi 
therefore their Book, or any thiy 
we would have them learn, ſhoul 
not be enjoined them as Brfineſs. Thi 
their Parents, Tutors, and Teacher, 
are apt to forget; And their impaticnd, 
to have them bulied in what is fit fy 
them to do, ſuffers them not to decein 


them into it : But by the repeated [: 


junQions they meet with, Child 


quickly diſtinguiſh between what i 


required of them, and what nt 


When this Miſtake has once made 


Book uneaſie to him, the Cure is to ht 
applied at the other end. And find 
it will be then too late to endeavour 
to make it a play to him, you mul 
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rake thecontrary courſe ; obſerve wht Þ 


Play he is moſt delighted with ; & 
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Hours every Day, not as a puniſh- 
ment for playing, but as if it were 
the buſineſs required of him. This, 
if I miſtake not, will, in a few Days, 
make him ſa weary of his moſt beloved 
Sport, that he will preferr his Book, 
or any thing to it ; Eſpecially if it may 
redeem him from any part of the task 
of play is ſet him, and he may be 
ſuffered to imploy ſome part of the 
time deſtined to his Tak of Play, 
in his Book, or ſuch other Exerciſe 
as 1s really uſeful to him. This I at 
kaſt think a better Cure, than that 
Forbidding, ( which uſually increaſes 
' the Deſire) or any other Puniſhment, 
ſhould be made uſe of to remedy it. 
| For when you have once glutted his 
| Appetite (which may ſafely be done 
in all things but eating and drinking) 
{ and made him furfeit of what you 
{ would have him avoid, you have put 
ifto him a Principle of Averſion, and 
you need not ſo much fear after- 
{ wards his longing for the ſame thing 
| again, 

| Y.129, This I think is ſufficiently 
| evident, That Children generally hate 


join that, and make him play fo many = 


Compul- 
fron. 
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to be idle. All the care then: is, thy 
their buſje Humour ſhould be conftan; 
ly imploy'd in ſomething of uſe'y 
them ; which if you will attain, 'yoy 
muſt make, what' you would hay 
them do, a Recreation to them, and 
not a Buſineſs. The way to do thi, 
ſo that they may not perceive you 
have any hand 1n it, 1s this propoſe 


here; vis, To make them weary f 


that which you would not have then 


do, by enjoyning, and making then, 


under ſome pretence or other, do it, 
till they are ſurfeited. For example: 
Does your Son play at Top, anl 
ſcourge too much ? Enjoin him't 
play ſo many Hours every Day, and 
look that he do it; and you ſhall fs 


he will quickly be ſick of it, and wi 


ling to leave it. By this means mi- 
king the Recreations you diſlike « By 
ſneſs to him, he will of himſelf with 


delight betake himſelf to thoſe things, Þ 


you would have him do'; eſpecially i 
they be. propoſed as Rewards for ti 
ving performed his Task in that Play 
15 commanded him. For if he be orde 


red 'every Day to whip his Top, 6 Þ 
long as to make him ſufficiently wer Þ 
ry, 


) 
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ſy, .do you not think he will apply Compul- ++ 


himſelf with cagerneſsto his Book, and 
wiſh for it, if, you promiſe it him. as a 
Reward of having' whipped his .Top 
luſtily,; quite: out, all the time that is 
{ him ? Children, 1a the things they 
do, if they comport with their, Age, 
find, little difference ſo they, may. be 
doing : The eſteem they have. for.one 
thing above another, they borrow, from 


others : So that, what thoſe about them 


make - to be. a Reward to; them, 
will really be ſo. By this Art it is 
in their Governour's. choice, ,whether 
Scotch-hoppers ſhall reward their Dan- 
tg, or Daxcing their Scotch-hoppers ; 
whether Peg-top, or Reading ; play- 
ing at Trap, or ſtudying the Globes, 
ſhall be more acceptable and pleaſing 


to them 3 All that they deſire being 


to be bulic, and buſt, as they 1magine, 
ia things of their own choice, and 


| which they receive as Favours from 


their Parents, , or others for . whom 
they .have reſpeft, and with whom 
they would be in. credit. A Sett of 
Children thus ordered, and kept from 
the ill example; of others, would all of 
them, I ſuppoſe, with as much car- 
| - neſtneſs 
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- neſtneſs and delight, learn to | 
write, and what elfe one would hin 
them, as others do their ordiny 
Plays : And the eJdeft being thus © 
tered, and this made the faſhion v 
the Place, it would be as impoffibtey 
hinder them from fearning the on 
as it is ordinarily to keep them fro 
the other. 

$. x30. Play-things I think Child 
ſhould have, and of diverſe ſorts; bn 
ſtill to be in the cuſtody of their Ty 
tors, or ſome body elſe, whereof th 
Child ſhould have in his power bu 


one at once, and ſhould not be fufferd 


to have another, but when he reſtor! 
that. This teaches them betimes 1 


be careful of not loſing, or ſpoiling th 


things they have : Whereas plenty an 
variety in their own keeping, maks 
them wanton and careleſs, and teaches 
them from the begining to be Squat 
derers and Waſters. Theſe, I confek, 
are little things, and 'fuch as will ſeen 
beneath the Care of:a Governour : Bt 
nothing , that may form Children! 
Minds, is to be over-look'd and neple 
Qed, and whatſoever introduces Hz 
bits, and ſettles Cuſtoms in them, & 


ſerves Þ 
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Governours, and is not a ſmall thing 
in its Conſequences. 

One thing more about Childrens 
Play-things may be worth their Parents 
care. Though it beagreed, they ſhould 
have of ſeveral ſorts, yet, I think, they 
ſhould have none bought for them. 
This will hinder that great variety 
they are often over-charg'd with, which 
ſerves only to teach the Mind to wan- 
drafter change,and ſuperfluity 4 to be 
unquiet, and perpetually ſtretching it 
ſelf after ſomeching more ſtill, though 
it knows not what ; and never 'to be 
fatisfied with what it hath. The Court, 
that is made to People of condition, in 
ſuch kind of preſents to their Children, 
does the little ones great harm. By it 
they are taught Pride, Vanity, and 
Covetouſneſs, almoſt before they can 
ſpeak : And I have known a young 
Child ſo diſtrafted with theinumber, 
and Variety of his Play-games, that he 
tired his Maid every 'day to look them 
over; and was ſd accuſtomed 'to abun- 
dance, that he-never thought he had 
enough, but was always asking, What 

more ! what more ? what new Tidy 

g 
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ſhall T have? A good IntroduQtiont 
Moderate Deſires, and the ready wy 

tomake a contented happy Man ! 
How then ſhall they have the Play. 
Games you allow them, if none muf 
be bought for them? 1 anſwer, They 
ſhould make them themſelves, or x 
leaſt endeavour it ; and ſet themfclvg 
about it : Till then they ſhould haye 
none; and till then they will want none 
of any great artifice. A ſmooth Peble, 
a piece of Paper, the Mothers Bunchd 
Keys, or any thing they cannot hur 
themſelves with, ſerves as much tod: 
vert little Children,as thoſe morechar 
geable and curious Toys from theShops, 
which are preſently put out of order, 
2nd broken. Childrea are never dullor 
out of humour for want of ſuch Play- 
things, unleſs they have been uſed to 
them. When they are little, whatever 
occurs ſerves the turn ; and as the 
grow bigger, if they are not ſtored by 
the expenſive Folly of others, they wil 
make them themſelves. Indeed, when 
they once begin to ſet themſelves to 
work about any of their Inventions 
they ſhould be taught, and aſſiſted: 
But ſhould have nothing, '- 
azily 


| 


from others hands, wichout imploying 
their own. And if you help them 
where they are at a ſtand, it will more 
endear you to them, than any charge- 
able Toys you ſhall ' buy for them. 
Plaz-things which are above their Skill 
to make ; as Tops, Gigs, Battledors, 
2nd the like, which are to be uſed with 
labour, ſhould indeed be procur'd them :; 
Theſe *tis convenient they ſhould have, 
not for Variety, but Exerciſe, Bur 
theſe too ſhould be given them as bare 
25 might be. If they had a Top, the 
Scourge-ſtick and Leather-ſtrap ſhould 
beleft ro their own making and fitting. 
If they fir gaping to have ſuch things 
drop into their mouths, they ſhould go 
without them. This will accuſtom 
them to ſeek for what they want, in 
themſelves, and in their own indea- 
yours : whereby they will be taughc 
Moderation in their Deſires, Applica- 
tion, Induſtry, Thought, Contrivance, 
and Good Husbandry ; Qualities thar 
will be uſeful to them when they are 
Men,and therefore cannot be learat too 
ſoon, nor fixed too deep. All the Plays 
and Diverſions of Children ſhould be 

R directed 
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diretted towards good and uſeful Hz 
bits, or elſe they will introduce il! ong, 
Whatever they do leaves ſome impref: 
fion oa that tender Age, and fron 
thence they receive a Tendency to 
Good or Evil : And whatever hath 
ſuch an influence ought not to | 
negleAcd. 
 $. 131. Lyingis ſo ready and cheap; 
Cover for any Miſcarriage,and ſo much 
in faſhion amongſt all ſorts of People 
that a Child can hardly avoid obſer. 
ving the uſe is made of it on all occ 
fions ; and ſo can ſcarce be kept, with 
out great care, from getting into it, 
But 1t is ſo ill a Quality, and the mv. 
ther of ſo many ill ones that ſpawn 
from it, and take ſhelter under it, that 
a Child ſhould be brought up inthe 
greateſt abhorrence of it imaginabk 
It ſhould be always (when occaſional 
it comes to be mentioned”) ſpoke & 
before him with the utmoſt deteſtarion, 
as a Quality ſo wholly inconſiſtent with 
the Name and CharaCtter of a Gentle 
man, that no body of any Credit cat 
bear the imputation of a Lye ; A mark 
that it is judg'd the utmoſt diſpgracy, 
which debaſes a Man to the loweſt de 
Th oree 
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him with the: moſt contemptible part 
of Mankind, and the abhorred Raſca- 
lity.; and is not to be endured in any 
one, who would conyerſe with People 
of Condition, or have any. Eſteem or 
Reputation in, the World. The firſt 
time he is found, in a Lye, it ſhould 
rather be wondered at as a monſtrous 
Thing in him, than reproved as an 
ordinary Fault. If that keeps him not 
trom relapling, the next time he muſt 
be ſharply rebuked, and fall into the 
ſtate of great Diſpleaſure of his Father 
and Mother, and all about him, who 
take notice of it. And ifthis way work 
not the Cure, you mult come to blows. 
For after he has been thus warned, a 
premeditated Lye mult always be loo- 
ked upon as obſtinacy, and .never be 
permitted to *ſcape unpuniſhed. 


d. I 32. Children, afraid to, have Excufes, 


their Faults ſeen in their naked Co- 
lours, will, like the reſt of the Sons of 
Adam, be apt to make Exeyſes. This 
sa Fault uſually bordering upon, .and 
leading to: untruth, | and;is nocito be an- 
dlged in them; -But-yet - it -aught'to 
i .cured - rather with: ſhatne: then 

R 2 rough- 
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oree ofa ſhameful meanneſs, and ranks Ding. -- 


Excuſes. roughneſs. If therefore when a Child 
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Is GR for any thing, his firf 
Anſwer be an Excuſe, warn him (6 
berly to tell the truth; And then it 
he perſiſts to ſhuffle it off with a Ful 
hood, he muſt be chaſtiſed. Bur ifhe 
direaly confeſs, you muſt comment 
his Ingenuity, and pardon the Faul; 
be it what it will; And pardon it &, 
that you never ſo much as reproach 
him with it, or mention it to hin 
again, For if you would have himin 
love with Ingenuity, and by a cor 
ſtant praQtice make it habitual £ 
him, you muſt take care, that it n- 
ver procure him the leaſt inconve- 
nience ; But on the contrary, hisown 
Confeſſion bringing always with i 
perfet Impunity, ſhould be befidesin 
couraged by ſome Marks of Approbs 
tion. If: his Excuſe be ſuch at an 
| time, [that you cannot prove it to hait 
any Falſhood in ir, let it paſs for Tri, 
and be ſure not to ſhew any Suſpiciu 
of it. . Let him keep up his Repw 
tion with you as high as is poſlibs; 
For when once he finds he has lt 
that, you have loſt a great and yo © 
beſt hold upon him. Therefore "a 
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him not think he has the. CharaQer Excuſes. 


of a. Liar with you, as long as you 
can avoid it without flattering him in 
it, Thus ſome flips in Truth may be 
over-looked. But after he has once 
been correQed for a Lye, you muſt 
be {ure never after to pardon it in him, 
when ever you find, and take notice to 
him, that he is guilty of it, For it be- 
ing a Fault, which he has been forbid, 
and may, unleſs he be wilful, avoid, the 
repeating of it is perfe& perverſneſs,and 
muſt have the Chaſtiſement due to that 
Offence. | 
- $. 133+ This is what I havethought 
concerning the general Method of 
Educating a young Gentleman ; Which 
though I am apt to ſuppoſe may have 
ſome influence on the whole courſe of 
bis Education, yet I am far from ima- 
gining it contains all thoſe particulars, 
which ny growing Years, or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being 
premiſed ip general, we ſhall in the 
next place deſcend to a more particular 
Conſideration of the ſeveral parts of his 
Education. 
| $. 134. That which every Geantle- 
man (that takes any care of his Edu- 
| R 3 cation) 
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God, 
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cation) deſires for ' his Son, belides'the 
Eſtate he'teaves him, is'contain'd (1 
ſuppoſe) in theſe four Things';''Virtw, 
Wiſdom, Breeding, and'' Learning. | 
will not trouble my ſelf, wherher theſc 
names do not fome of them {ormetimey 
ſtand for the ſame thing, or teally in- 
clude one 'another. It ferves my turn 
here to follow the popular uſe of theſe 
Words ; which, 1 preſtrme, 'is thear e- 
nough to make me be underftood, and 
F hope there wyl be fo difficulty to 
comprettend'my' Meaning. 

Q. 135. I place Yertue as the firſt 
and' moſt neceſſary of thoſe 'Endow- 
ments, that belong to a Man ora Gen- 
tleman ; #s abſolutely requiſite to make 
him valued and' beloved:by' others, ac: 
ceptable'or tolerable to himſelf: With- 
out that, I think, he will be happy 
neither in thts, nor the other World. 

'$. 136. As the Foundation of this, 
there ought very carly to be imprinted 
on = —_ 7 true Notion: of bon as 
of - the independent Supreme Brin 
Author and Maker of af Things, frac 
whom we receive all our Good, who 
loves us, and gives us all Things; And 


conſequent to this, inſtill into Him' x 


Love 
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Bring. This is enough to begin with, 
without going to explain this matter 
any farther ; for fear, leaſt, by talking 
tooearly to him of Spirits, and being 
unſeaſonably forward to make him un- 
derftand the 1ncomprehenſible Nature 
of that infinite Being, his Head be ei- 
ther 611'd with falſe, or perplexed with 
unintelligible Notions of him. Let him 
only be told upon occaſion, that God 
made and governs all Things, hears and 
ſes every Thing, and does all manner 
of Good to thoſe that love and obey 
him. You will find that being told of 
ſuch a God, other Thoughts will be apt 
riſe up faſtenough in bis Mind about 
him ; which, as you obſerve them to 
have any miſtakes, you mult ſet right; 
And I think it would be better if Men 
generally reſted in ſuch an Idea of God, 
without being too Curious in their No- 
tons about a Being, which all muſt ac- 
knowledge incomprehenſible ; where- 
by many, who have not ſtrength and 
ckarneſs of Thought , to diſtinguiſh 
between what they can and what they 
cannot know, run themſelves into Su- 
perſtition or Atheiſm, making God like 
R 4 them» 


Love and Reverence of this Supreme Gd. 
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Gd. themſelves, or (becauſe they canny 
comprehend any thing elſe) noneat al, 
And I am apt to think, the keeping 
Children conſtantly Morning and Eve. 
ning toaQts of Devotion tro God, as tg 
their Maker, Preſerver and BenefaQy, 
in ſome plain and ſhort Form of Prayer 
ſuitable to their Age and Capacity,wil 
be of much more uſe to them in Rel. 
gion, Knowledge and Vertue, thanto 
diſtraQ their Thoughts with curiou; 
Enquiries into his inſcrutable Eſſence 
and Being, | | 
Spirits. _ 0. 237. Having by gentle degree, 
as you find him capable of it, «tle 
ſuch an Idea of God in his Mind, ind 
taught him to pray to him, ant prujſ 
him, as the Author of his Being, andof 
all the good he does or can enjoy; 
forbear any Diſcourſe of other $1 
rits, till the mention of them cominy 
10 ' his way, upon occaſion hereafter 
to be ſet down, and his reading the 
Scripture-Hiſtory, put him upon that 
enquiry. ny NE OI 
| $ x38. But even then, and always 
whilſt he is Young, be ſure to preſerve 
his tender Mind from all Impreſſions 
and Notions of Sprites and Goblins, or 
j $ - 5 ©. ay 


Goblms, 
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nf] any fearful Apprehenſions in the dark, Goblins. 
al 8 This he will be in danger of from the 
ing indiſcretion of Servants; whoſe uſual 
ve. | Method it is to awe Children,and keep 
tf them in ſubjeQion, by telling them of 
or | Ruw-Head and Bloody Bones, and ſuch 
& | other Names, as carry with them the 
il 1dea's of ſome thing terrible and hurt- 
| ful, which they have reaſon to be a- 
tf fraid of, when alone, eſpecially in the 
us # dark, This muſt be carefully preven- 
& | ted. For though by this fooliſh way, 
they may keep them from little Faults, 
s | yet the Remedy is much worſe than 
4 | the Diſeaſe; and there is ſtamped upon 
dF their Imaginations Idea's, that follow 
: | them with Terror and Afﬀrightmenr. 
f & Such Bug-bear Thoughts once got into 
the tender Minds of Children, and be- 
| ing ſet on with a ftrong impreſſion, 
7 | from the Dread that accompanies ſuch 
r | Apprehenſions, ſink deep, and faften 
e | themſelves ſo as not eaſily, if ever, to 
t# be got out again ; and whilſt they are 
there, frequently haunt them with 
; | firange Viſions, making Children da- 
» | {fards when alone, and afraid of their 
; | Shadows and Darkneſs all their Lives 
"| after. T have had thoſe complain to 
. . EF +3 me, 
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Goblin?. me, when Men, who had been thiy 
uſed,when young ; that though their 
Real: 2n correCted the wrong Idea's they 
had then taken in, and they were fa, 
tisfed,. that there was no caulc to fear 
inviſible Beings more in the Dark, 
than in the Light, yet that theſe No. 
tions were apt ſtill upon any occaſion 
to ſtart up firſt in their prepoſleſs' 
Fancies, and not to be removed with. 
out ſome Pains. And to let you fe, 
how laſting frightful Images are, tha | 
take. place, in the Mind early, I ſhall D 
here tell, you a pretty remarkable but |} 
true Story, There was ina Townn 
the Weſt, a Man of a diſturb'd Bray, 
whom the Boys uſed to teaze, when 
he came in their way : This Fellow 
one Day. ſeeing in the Street one of 
thoſe Lads, that uſed to vex him, ſtep'd 
into a Cutler's Shop he was near ; and 
there ſeizing on a naked Sword, made 
aſterthe Boy ; who ſeeing him coming 
{o armed, etook himblf to his Feet, 
and ran for hy Life ; and by good luck, | 
had Strength and Heels enough toreach |} 
his Father's Houſe, before the Mad-man |} 
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could get up to him. The Door was || 
only latch'd; And when he had the | 
, Latch 
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Head to ſee how near his. purſuer was, 
who was at the entrance of the Porch 
with his Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and 
he had juſt time to get in and clap to 
the Door to avoid the Blow, . which 
though his Body eſcaped, his Mind did 


not. This frightning Idea made fo - 


dep an Impreſſion there, thar it laſted 
many Years, if not all his Life after. 
For, telling this Story when he wag a 
Man, he ſaid, That after that time till 
then, he never went in at that Door 
(that he could remember) at any time, 
without looking back, whatever Bu- 
fineſs he had in his Head, or how lit- 
tl ſoever, before he came thither, he 
thought of this Mad-man. | 

If Children were let alone,, they 
would be no more afraid in the Dark, 
chan.in broad $un-ſhine : They would 
in their turns as much welcome the 
one for Sleep, as the other to Play in. 
There ſhould be no diſtinQtion made 
to thern, by .any Diſcourſe, of more 
datiget or #errible Things in the one 
than” the other: * Bui "if the Jolly, of 
ay one aboiit” chem ©ſhould do 'them 
this Harm, and make 'them think, 
T there 
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Goblins. 


Truth. 


Good na- 
Bare, 
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_ there is any difference between bei 


in the dark and winking, you au 
pet it out of their Minds as ſoon x; 
you can ; and let them know, Tha 
God, who made all Things good for 
them, made the Night that they migh 
ſleep the better and the quieter ; and 
that they being under his ProteCtian, 
there is nothing 1n the dark to hyr 
them. What 15 to be known more 
God and Good Spirits, is to be deferr' 
till the time we ſhall hereafter mention: 
and of Evil Spirits, ftwill be well it 
you can keep him from wrong Fabcis 
about them, till he is ripe for that ſor 
of Knowledge. | 

$. 139. Having laid the Foundations 
of Vertue in a true Notion of a God, 
ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, a 
far as'his Age is capable, and by ac- 
cuſtoming him to pray to him ; The 
next thing to be taken Care of, is to 
keep him exaQly to ſpeaking of Trath, 
and by all the ways imaginable incl 
ning him to be good natur'd. Let hin 
know that Twenty Faults are ſooner 
to be forgiven, than the ſtraining o 
Trath, to cover any one by an Excuſe. 
And to teach him betimes to love, " 
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te good natur 'dto others, is to lay early God ne- | 
the true Foundation of an honeſt Man : ** 


All Tnjuſtice generally ſpringing from 
too great Love of our ſelves, and too 
lictle of others. 

This is all i ſhall fay of this Matter 
in general, and is enough for laying 
the: firſt Foundations of Vertue in a 
Child. As he grows up, the Tendency 
of his natural Inclination muſt be ob- 
krved ; which, as it inclines him, more 
than is convenient, on one or tother 
fide, from the right Path of Vertue, 
ought to have proper Remedies ap- 
plied. For few of Adam's Children 
are ſo happy, as not to be born with 
ſome Byaſs in their natural Temper, 
which it is the Buſineſs of Education 
either to take off, or counter-balance : 
But toenter into the Particulars of this, 
would be beyond the Deſign of this 
ſhort Treatiſe of Education. I intend 


| not a Diſcourſe of all the Vertues and 


Vices, and how each Vertue is to be 
attained, and every particular Vice by 
its peculiar Remedies cured. Though 
1 have mentioned fome of the moſt or- 
dinary Faults, andthe ways to be uſed 
incorreting them. * 

| Q. 140, 
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Win. 


. $. 140. Wiſdom I, take, in the py. 
pular acceptation, for a Man's mg. 
naging his Buſineſs ablely, and wi 
fore-ſight in this World. This is the 
product of a good natural Temper, 
application of Mind, and Experience 
together, and ſo above the reach gf 
Children, The greateſt Thing tha 
in them can be done towards it, isto 
hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being Canning ; which, being the Ape 
of Wiſdom, 1s the moſt diſtant from it 
that can be: And as an Ape, for the 
likeneſs it hasto a Man, wanting what 
really ſhould make him fo, is by < 
much the uglier, Caxnirg is only the 
want of Underſtanding ; which, be. 
cauſe it cannot compals its ends by d- 
ret ways, would do jt by a Trick and 
Circumvention ; and the Miſchief of 
it 1s, a cunning Trick helps but oncs, 
but hinders ever after. No cover was 
ever made either ſo big, or ſo fine asto 
hide its ſelf. No Body was ever { 
cunning as to conceal their being 0; 
And when they are once diſcovered, 
every Body is ſhie, every Body diftruſt- 
ful of crsfty Men ;: and all the World 
forwardly joyn to oppoſe and GI 

them, 
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them : Whilſt the apen, fair, wiſe Man Wi/de. 


has every Body to make way for bim, 
and goes direly to his Buſineſs: . To 
accuſtom a Child to have true Notions 
of things , and not to be ſatis6ed ill 
he has them ; To raiſe his Mind to 

at and worthy Thoughts ; and to 
a him at a diſtance from Falſhood, 
and -Cunning , which has always a 
broad mixture of Falſhood in it ; is the 
fitteſt preparation of a Child for Wiſ- 
dom, The reſt, which is to be learn'd 
from Time, Experience, and Obſerva- 
tion, and an Acquaintance with Men, 
their Tempers, and Deſigns, is not to 
be expected in the ignorance and in- 
advertency of Childhood, or the 1n- 
conſiderate heats and unwarineſs of 
Youth : All that can be done towards 
it, during this unripe Age, is, as I 
have ſaid, to accuſtom them to Truth 
and Sincerity ; to a ſubmufſion to Rea- 
ſon ; and, as much as may be, to re- 
feCtion on their own AQtions, 


9. 141. The next good Quality be- Breeding. 


longing to a Gentleman, is good Breed- 
ins. There are bh wy F; il 
Breeding : The one a ſpeepiſu. Baſpful- 
ns: And the other a mi{-becoming 
Negli- 
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B eeding. Negligence and Diſreſpef# in our Car. 


riage ; Both which are avoided by duly 
obſerving this one Rule, Not to thin 
meanly of our ſelves, and not to think 

meanly of others. | 
$. 142. The firſt Part of this Ruk 
muſt not be underſtood in oppoſition 
to Humility, but to Aſſurance, We 
ought not to think ſo well of our ſclye, 
as to ſtand upon our own Value ; and 
aſſume to' our ſelves a Preference 
before others, becauſe of any Advan- 
tage, we may imagine, we have over 
them ; but Modeſtly to take what i 
offered, when it is our due. But yet 
we ought to think ſo well ot our ſelves 
as to perform thoſe Aﬀtions which 
are incumbent on, and expected of us 
withour diſcompoſure, or diſorder; in 
whoſe preſence ſfoever weare ; keeping 
that reſpeC&t and diſtance, which is due 
to every one's Rank ' and Quality, 
There is often in People, eſpecially 
Children, a clowniſh ſhamefac'daels 
before Strangers, or thoſe above 
them : They are confounded in their 
Thoughts, Words, and Looks; and{o 
loſe themſelves in that confuſion, as 
not to be able to do any thing, wy 
| ea 


oracefulneſs, which pleaſes, and makes 
them acceptable. The only cure for 
this, as for any other Miſcarriage, is 
by uſe to introduce the contrary Habit. 
But fince we cannot accuſtom our ſelves 
to converſe with Strangers, and Per- 
ſons of Quality, without being in their 
company, nothing can cure this part 
of 1-breeding, but change and veriety 
of Company, and that of Perſons 
above Us. 

$. 143. As the before-mentioned 
confiſt in too great a concern, how to 
behave our ſelves towards others ; ſo 
the other part of 1/-breeding, lies in the 
appearance of too /zrt/e care of pleaſing, 
or ſbewing reſpect to rhoſe we have to 
o with. To avoid this theſe two 
things are requiſite : Firſt, a diſpoſition 
ofthe Mind not to offend others; and, 
kcondly, the moſt acceptable, and 
wreeable way of expreſſing that Diſ- 
poſition. From the one, Men are 
alled Cinil ; from the other Wel-fa- 
þion'd. The latter of theſe is that de- 
cency and gracefulneſs of Looks, Voice, 
Words, Motions, Geitures, and of all 
the whole outward Demeanour, which 
8) takes 
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leaſt not do with that freedom and Breeding. 
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Breeding, takes in Company, and makes thok 
with whom we converſe, eaſje aj 
well pleaſed. This is, as it were, th 
Language whereby that internal Ciyj. 
lity of the Mind is expreſſed ; which, 
as other Languages are, being ven 
much governed by the Faſhion a 
Cuſtom of every Country, muſt, inth 
Rules and Prattice of it, be learn! 
chiefly from Obſervation, and the Cu iſ 
riage of thoſe, who are allow'd tokf 
exactly wel-bred. The other part, whig 
lies in the Mind, 1s that general Good 
will and Regard for all People, which 
makes any one have a care nor to ſhey, 
in his Carriage, any contempt, dil 
reſpe&t, or neglect of them ; butt 
expreſs, according to the Faſhion aid 
Way of that Country, a reſpeCt and 
value for them, according to thei 
Rank and Condition. | 

d. 144. There is another fault i 
good Manners, and that is exceſs 
Ceremony, and an obſtinate perlifting 
to force upon another, what is not ki, 
due, and what he cannot take withN,.. 
out folly or 'ſhame, This ſeems tvJ, 
ther a deſign to expoſe than oblige: 
Or at leaſt looks like a conteſt =_ , 

. ey, 
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ery, and at beſt is but troubleſome, Breeding. 
2nd ſo can be no part of Good-Breeding, 
which has no other uſe or end, but 
to make People eaſfie and fatisfied in 
their converſation with us. This is 
2 fault few young People are apt to 
fall into ; but yet if they are ever guil- 
ty of it, or are ſuſpeQed to encline that 
way, they ſhould be told of it, and 
warned of this :/ſtaken Civility. The 
thing they ſhould endeavour and aim 
it ia Converſation, ſhould be to ſhew 
Reſpect, Eſteem, and Good - will, 
by paying to every one that common 
Ceremony and Regard which is in 
avility due to them. To do this, 
vithout a ſuſpicion of Flattery, Diffi- 
nulation, or Meanneſs, is a great Skill, 
which good Senſe, Reaſon, and good 
Company can only teach ; but 1s of 
b much uſe in civil Life, that it is 
well worth the ſtudying. 

$. 145. Though the managing our 
klves well, in this part of our Behavi- 
ur, has the Name of Good-Breeding, 
i peculiarly the effet of Education 
jet, as I have ſaid, young Children 
would not be much perplexed about it; 
imean about putting off their Hats, 
9 2 and 
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Breeding, and making Legs modiſhly. Teac 


them Humility,and to be good-natur', 
if you can, and this fort of Manner 
will not be wanting : Civility being 
in truth, nothing but a care not t 
ſhew any lighting, or contempt, « 
any one in Converſation. What areth 
moſt allow'd and eſteem'd ways of « 
preſſing this, we have above obſerve 
It is as peculiar and different, in ſever] 
Couatries of the World, as their Las 
guages; and therefore if it be righth 
conſidered, Rules and Diſcourkz 
made to Children about it, are as uk 
leſs and impertinent, as it would k 
now and then to give a Rule or tw 
of the Spaniſh Tongue, to one that cr 
verſes only with Exgliſh-men. Bes 
buſie as you pleaſe with Diſcourſes « 
C:vilityto your Son,ſfuch as 1s his Con 
pany, fuch will be his Manners. | 
Plough-man of your Neighbourhod, 
that has never been out of his Par, 
read what Lectures you pleaſe to hn, 
will be as ſoon in his Language, as I 
Carriage, a Courtier ; that is, in nt 
ther, will be more polite than thoſek 
uſes to converſe with : And therefor 
of this, no other care can be taken tl 
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he be of an Age to have a Tutor put Breeding. 


to him, who muſt not fail to be a well- 
bred Man. And, in good earneſt, if 
[ were to ſpeak my Mind freely, ſo 
Children do nothing out of Obftinacy, 
Pride, and Ill-nature, *tis no great mat- 
ter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. If youcan teach them to 
love and reſpe&t other People, they 
will, as their Age requires it, find ways 
to expreſs it acceptably to every one, 
according to the Faſhions they have 
been uſed to : And as to their Motions 
and Carriage of their Bodies, a Dan- 
cing-Maſter, as has been ſaid, when 
it is fit, will teach them what is moſt 
becoming. In the mean time, when 
they are young, People expeCt not that 
Children ſhould be over-mindful of 
theſe Ceremonies ; Careleſneſs is al- 
bw'd to that Age, and becomes them 
5 well as Complements do grown 
People : Or at leaſt, if ſome very nice 
People will think it a fault, TI am ſure 
it is a fault, that ſhould be over-look'd, 


and left to Time, a Tutor and Conver- 


ſation to cure. And therefore I think 


J it not worth your while to have your 


_ Son (as I often ſee Children are) mo- 


S 3 leſted 
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Breeding. Jeſted or chid about it : But wher 
there is Pride or 1/}-nature appearing in 
his Carriage, there he muſt be per. 
ſuaded or ſhamed out of it. | 

Though Children, -when littk, 
ſhould not be much perplexed with 
the Rules and ceremonious parts « 
Breeding, yet there is a ſort of Unman- 
nerlineſs very apt to grow up with 

young People, if not early reſtrain, 

Inerropwn 2nd that is a Forwardneſs to interryt 
others that are ſpeaking, and to ſtop 
them with ſome Coxtradidtion. Whe 
ther the Cuſtom of Diſputing, and the 
Reputation of Parts and Learning uſy 
ally given to it, as if it were the only 
Standard and Evidence of Knowledge, 
make young Men ſo forward to watch 
Occaſions, to corre& others in their 
Diſcourſe ; and not to ſlip any Op 

, portunity of ſhewing their Talents; 
So it is, That I have found Scholar 
moſt blam'd in this Point. Therecas 
not be a greater Rudenefs, than to is 
terrupt another in the current of bs 
Diſcourſe ; for if there be not imper 
tinent -Folly in anſwering a Man be 
fore we know what he will ſay, yt 

it 1s a plain Declaration, that we att 

| wear) 
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re weary to hear him talk any longer ; Inerwricn 


In 
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And, have a Diſeſteem of what he 
ſys, which we judging not fit to en- 
tertain the Company, deſire them to 
ive Audieace to us, who have ſome- 
thing to produce worth their Atten- 
tion. This ſhews a very great Diſ- 
reſpect, and cannot but be offenſive : 
And yet, this 1s what almoſt all Izter- 
1aption conſtantly carries with it. To 
which, if there be added, as is uſual, 
acorretFing of any Miſtake, or a con- 
traditting of what has been ſaid, *cis a 
Mark of yet greater Pride and Self-con- 
ccitedneſs, when we thus intrude our 
klves for Teachers ; and take upon us, 
acher to ſet another right in his Story, 
or ſhew the Miſtakes of his Judg- 
ment. 

I do not ſay this, That I think there 
ſhould be no Difference of Opinions in 
Converſation, nor Oppoſition in Mens 
Diſcourſes: This would be to take 
away the greateſt Advantage of So- 
ety, and the Improvements are to 
be made by ingenious Company ; 
where the light is to be got from the 
oppoſite Arguings of Men of Parts, 
ſhewing the different Sides of things, 
S 4 and 
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Interruption and their various AſpeQts, and Probe. 


bilities, would be quite loſt, if every 
one were obliged to aſſent to, and ſi 
after the firſt Speaker. *Tis not the 
owning ones Difſeat from another, 
that I ſpeak againſt, but the manner 
of doing it. Young Men ſhould be 
taught not to be forward to znterp|; 
their Opinions, unleſs $ked, or when 
others have done and are filent ; and 
then only by way of Eaquiry, not In 
ſtrution. The poſitive aſſerting, and 
the Magiſterial Air ſhould be avoided; 
and when a general Pauſe of the whok 
Company affords an Opportunity, they 
may modeſtly put in their Queſtion 
as Learners. | | 

This becoming Decency will nc 
cloud their Parts, nor weaken thc 
Strength of their Reaſon ; but beſpeak 
the more favourable Attention, and 
give what they ſay the greater Ad 
vantage. ' An ill ' Argumeat, or ord: 
nary Obſervation thus introduced, witt 
ſome civil Preface of Deference and 
Reſpe& to the Opinions of orher, 
will procure them more Credit, and 
Eſteem, than the ſharpeſt Wit, or pro- 
foundeſt Science, with a rough, inlv- 
cath ,  lenh 
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lenr, or noiſy Management, which In99!im 


alway ſhocks the Hearers, and leaves 
an ill Opinion of the Man, though he 
get the better of it in the Argument. 
This therefore ſhould be carefully 
watched in young People, Rtopp'd in 
the Beginning, and the contrary Ha- 
bit introduced in all their Converſa- 
tion. And the rather, becauſe For- 
wardneſs to talk, frequent Interruptions 
in arguing and loud wrangling, are too 
often obſervable amongſt grown Peo- 
ple, even of Rank amongſt us. The 
Indians, whom we call Barbarous, ob- 
ſerve much more Decency and Civility 
in their Diſcourſes and Converſation, 
giving one another a fair ſilent Hear- 
ing,. till they have quite done; and 
then anſwering them calmly, and 
without Noife or Paſſion. And if it 
be not ſo 1a this civilized Part of the 
World, we muſt impute it to a Neg- 
ſe& in Education, which has not yet 
reform'd this ancient Piece of Barba- 
rity amongſt us. Was it not, think 
you, an entertaining SpeCtacle, to ſee 
two Ladies of Quality accidentally 
ſeated on the oppoſice Sides of a Room, 
ſet round with Company, fall into a 
ts os bona {5 Diſpute 
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Diſpute, Diſpute, and grow ſo eager in it, that 


Company. 


in the Heat of their Controverlie, edg. 
ing.by Degrees their Chairs forwards, 
they were in a little time got up cloſe 
to one another in the middle of the 
Room ; where they for a good while 
managed the Diſpute as fiercely as 
two Game-Cocks in the Pit, without 
minding, or taking any Notice of the 
Circle, which could not all the while 
forbear ſmiling ? This I was told by a 
Perſon of Quality, who was preſcat at 
the Combat, and did not omit to re- 
fle& upon the Indecencies,that warmth 
in Dz#ſpute often runs People into; 
which ſince Cuſtom makes too fre. 
quent, Education ſhould take the more 
Care of, There is no Body but con- 
demns this in others, though they 
over-look it in themſelves: And ma 
ny, whoare ſenſible of in it themſelves, 
and reſolve againſt it, cannot yet get 
rid of an ill Cuſtom, which Neglet 
in their Education, has ſuffered to fete 
tle into an Habit. 

9. 146. What has been above-ſaid 
concerning Companyy, would perhaps, 
if it were well reflected on,give us a lar- 
ger Proſpect, and let us ſee how much 
farther 
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farther its Influence reaches. ?Tis not Compary. - 


the Modes of Civility alone, that are 
imprinted by Converſation : The tin- 
ture of Company ſinks deeper than 
the out»{ide ; and poſſibly, if a true efti- 
mate were made of the Morality, and 
Religions of the World, we ſhould 
find, that the far greater part of Man- 
kind received even thoſe Opinions and 
Ceremonies they would die for, rather 
from the Faſhions of their Countries, 
and the conſtant Practice of thoſe about 
them, than from any conviction of 
their Reaſons. I mention this only to 
let you ſee of what moment, I. think, 
Company is to your Son, in all the 
parts of his Life, and therefore how 
much that one part is ro be weighed, 
and provided for ; it being of greater 
force to work upon him, than all you 
can do beſides. 


$. 147. You will wonder, perhaps, ,,,,,;,.. 


that I put Learning lait, eſpecially it 1 
tell you I think it the leaſt part. . This 
may ſeem ſtrange in the mouth of a 
bookiſh Man; and this making uſu- 
ally the chief, if not only buſtle and 
ftir about Children ; this being almoſt 
that alone, which is thought on, when 
= | People 
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Learning, People talk of Education, makes it the 


greater Paradox. When I conſider 
what a-do is made about a little Laziy | 
and Greek, how many Years are ſpent | 
1a it, and what a noiſe and buſineſs it | 
makes to no purpoſe, I can hardly for. 
bear thinking, thar the Parents of 
Children till live in fear of the School. 
maſters Rod, which they look on as the 
only Inftrument of Education ; as a 
Language or two to be its whole Buſi 
neſs. How elle is it poſſible that a Child 
ſhould be chain'd to the Oar, Seven, 
Eight, or Ten of the beſt Years of 
his Life, to get a Language or Two, 
which I think, might be had at a great 
deal cheaper rate of Pains and Time, 
and be learn'd almoſt in playing ? 
Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, Ican- 
not with Patience think, that a young 
Gentleman ſhould be put into the 
Herd, and be driven with a Whip and 
Scourge, as if he were to run the Gant- 
let through the ſeveral Claſles, ad c« 
piendum ingenii cultum. What then, ſay 
you, would you not have him Write þ 
and Read ? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Pariſh, who 
takes Hopkins and Sternhold for - beſt 
ets 
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Poets in the World, whom yet he £amne. 


makes worſe, than they are, by his ill 


| Reading ? Not ſo, not ſo faſt, I be- 


ſeech you. Reading, and Writing, and 


| Learning, Tallow to be neceſſary, but 


yet not the chief Buſineſs. I ima- 
gine you would think him a very foo- 
lIiſh Fellow, that ſhould not value a 
Vertuous, or a Wiſe Man, infinitely be- 
fore a great Scholar. Not but that I 
think Learning a great help to both 
in well diſpos'd Minds; but yet it muſt 
be confeis'd alſo, that in others not ſo 
diſpos'd, it helps them only to be the 
more fooliſh, or worſe Men. I fay 
this, that when you conſider of the 


Breeding of your Son, and are look- 


ing out for a School-Maſter, or a Tu- 
tor, you would 'not have (as 1s uſu- 
al) Latin and Logick only in your 
Thoughts. Learning muſt be had, but 
in the ſecond place, as ſubſervient 
only to greater Qualities. Seek out 
ſome-body, that may know how diſ- 
creetly to frame his Manners : Place 
him in Hands, where you” may, as 
much as poſlible, ſecure his Innocence, 
cheriſh and nurſe up the Good, and 
gently correct, and weed out any oy 
Inclt- 


Reading, 
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| Inclinations, and fettle in him good 


Habits. This is the main Point, and 
this being provided for, Learning may 


be had in to the Bargain, and thar, as1 | 


think, at a very eaſe rate, by Method 
that may be thought on. 
$. 148. When he can talk, cis time 


he ſhould begin to /earn to read. But Þ 


as to this, give me leave here to incul. 
cate again, what 1s very apt to be for. 
gotten, viz. That a great Care is to be 
taken, that at be never made as a Bu 
fineſs to him, nor he look on it as 
a Task. We naturally, as I faid, 
even from our Cradles, love Liberty, 
and have therefore an averſion to mw 
ny Things, for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are injoyn'd us. I have 
always had a Fancy, that Learxiny 
might be made a Play and Recres 
tion to Children; and that they might 
be brought to deſire to be taught, ifit 
were propos'd to them as a thing of 
Honour, Credit, Delight and Recrea 
tion, or asa Reward for doing ſome 


thing elſe; and if they were never 


chid or correted for the negle& of it. 
That which confirms me in this Opi- 
nion, 1s, that amongſt the Partngurſes 


"tis 


# 
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tis fo: much a Faſhion, and Emulati- Readhe. | 


on, amongſt their Children, to learn to 
Read, and Write, that they cannot 


| hinder them from it: They will 


learn it one from'-another, and. are as 
intent on it, as if' © were forbidden 
them. I remember that being at a 
Friend's Houſe, whoſe younger Son, a 
| Child in Coats, - was not eaſily brought 
to his Book (being taught to Read at 
home by his Mother) I adviſed to try 
another way, than requiring it of him 
as his Duty ; we therefore, in a Dil- 
courſe on purpoſe amongſt our ſelves, 
in his hearing, but without taking any 
notice of him, declared, That it was 
the Privilege and Advantage of Heirs 
and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars; that 
this made them fine Gentlemen, and 
beloved by every body : And that for 
Younger Btothers, *twas: a Favour to 
admit them to Breeding ; to be taught 
to Read and Write, was more than 
came to their ſhare; they might be 
ignorant Bumpkins 'and Clowns, if 
they pleaſed. This ſo wrought upon 
the Child, that afterwards he deſired 
to be taught ; would come hitmfelf to 
his Mother to Years, and would m 
et 
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let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard 
him his Leſſon. I doubt not but ſome 
way like this might be taken withs. fg 
ther Children ; and whea their Tem. 
pers are found, ſome Thoughts be in- 
ſtilled into them, that might ſet then 
upon deſiring of Learning themſelye, 
and make them ſeek it, as another for 
of Play or Recreation. But then, as! 
faid before, it muſt never be impo- 
fed as a Task, nor made a trouble to 
them. There may be Dice and Play- 
things, with the Letters on them, to 
teach Children the Alphabet by play- 
ing ; and twenty other ways may be 
found, ſuitable to their particular Tem- 
pers, to make this kind of Learning « 
Sport to them. 

d. 149. Thus Children may be 
zen'd into a Knowledge of the Letters, 
be caught toread, without perceiving it 
to be any thing but a Sport, and play 
themfelves into that which others are 
whipp'd for. Children ſhould not have 
any thing like Work, or ſerious, lad 
on them; neither their Minds, nor 
Bodies will bear it. It injures thei } 


. Healths; and their being forced and 


tied down to their Books, in an Age | 
at 
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 Boreat many have hated Books and 
Learning, all their Lives after : *Tis 
Flike a Surfeit, that leaves an Averſion 


behind not to be removed. | 
$. 150, I have therefore thought, 
that if Play-things were fitted to this 
purpoſe, as they are uſually to none, 
Contrivances might be made to reach 
Children to Read, whilſt they thought 
they were only Playing. For ex- 
ample, What if an vory-Ball were made 
lke that of the Royal-Oak Lottery, 
yith Thirty two ſides, or one rather 
o« Tweaty four, or Twenty five ſides ; 
ad upon ſeveral of thoſe ſides paſted 
man A, upon ſeveral others B, on 04 
thers C, and on others D. I would have 
ju begin with but theſe four Letters; 
rperhaps only two at firſt ; and when 
teis perfect in them, then add ano- 
ther; and fo on till each fide having 
me Letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet. This I would have others 
pay with before him, it being as good 
a fort of Play to lay a Stake, who 
ball firſt throw an A or B, as who 
upon Dice ſhall throw Six or on 
is 
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enmity with all ſuch reftraint, has, Redding. 
01 doubt not, been the reaſon, why a 


Reading. . This being a Play amongſt you, temp 


him not to it, left you maka it Bib h 
neſs ; for I would not have him wl 


derſtand 'tis any thing but a Play offs 
older People, and I doubt not buff: 
will take to it of himſelf. Arid tuff 
he may have the more reaſon to thi! 
it is a Play, that he is ſometimiesinhy 
vour admitted to, when the. Play 1 
done, the Ball ſhould be laid up 66 
out of his reach, that ſo it may nay, þ 
his having it in 'his keeping at any tins th 
grow ſtale to him. i 
$. 151. To keep up his eagerachiiſ | 
it, tet him cbink it a Game belongin.; f 
to thoſe above him: And wheihB* 
this means he knows the. Leer, bY. 
changing them into Syllables, hemyſ[* 
learn to Read, without knowing hou; 
he did ſo, and never have any chi. 
or trouble about it ; nor fall out wil ; 
Books, becauſe of the hard uſage wiſe 
vexation they have cauſed him. Cw.” 
dren, if you obſerve them, take abwſe. 
dance of Pains to karn. ſeveral Gamdiff* 
which, if they ſhould; be ' enjou Þ 
them, they would abhort as a Tl, 
and Buſineſs. I know a Perfon of giea.; 
Quality (more yet to be onontIS oy 
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{Ltarhing and Vertue, thaif for his Rents 


Ritik and high Place) whoby paſting 
the ſit Vowels (for in our Language 
BT .is one) on the fix ſides of a Die, and 
the temaining eighteen Conſonants on 
the ſides of three other Dice, hes made 
Br & Play for his Children, that he 
Bl win, who at one caſt throws 
hot Words on theſe four Dice 
RE ficteby his eldeft Son, yet in Coats, 
Wk p12yd himſelf into Spelling with 
great eagerneſs, and without once ha» 
Wilks been chid for it, or forced to it. 
--y. 152. I have ſeen little Girls exers 
te whole Hours together, and take 
dindance of pains to be expert at 
Dfones, as they call it : Whilſt I have 
Rog looking 6n, I have thought, it 
vinted only ſome good Contrivance, 
(make them employ all that Induſtry 
;Wdout ſomething that might be more 
ikful ro ther ; and methinks *tis on= 
WH the faittlt and negligence of elder 
Weople, that it is not ſo. Children are 
Wnuch le apt to be idle, than Men ; 
hd Men ate to be blamed, if ſome part 
F that brifie Humwur be norc curned to 
Mito! Things; which might be made 
tally as delightful to them, as thofe 
| T 3 they 
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Reiner they are employed 1n, if Men wou!? 
be but half ſo forward to lead the Way, D 
'as theſe little Apes would be to folloy, 
I imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe her 
tofore began this Faſhion amongſt th® 
Children of his Country, where j} -. 
have been told, as I faid, it is imp 
ſible to hinder the Children faſſ® 
learning to Read and Write : Andy s 
ſome - parts of Fraxce they teach or 
another to Sing and Dance from th i 
Cons. -:co-: : | 
6. 143. The Letters paſted uponth 
ſides of the Dice, or Polygon, were bf kt 
to be; of the ſize of thoſe of the Faly T 
Bible to. begin with,” and none of then a 
Capita};Letters: : when once he at 
read what, is printed in ſuch Lette 
he: will not. long be ignorant of tf" 
great Ones ? And 10 the beginning 0s 
he ſhould not be perplexed with vat þ 
ty ;. with this Die, alſo, you mg þ 
have a Play juſt like the Royal-( | | 
which:would be another variety, aig.” 
play for Cherries or Apples, &c. | 
M 1 54. Belides theſe, Twenty otde 
Plays might be . invented, dependity 5 
on Letters, which thoſe, who like tif 
way, may eaſily contrive and get mang*" 
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this uſe if they wi : 
a ic RL pr 
I od uſeful, that i ned, I think fo eaf) 
oferberter, and the will be hard e0 find 
ky ff : : 0 find 
vl uoy other; OO TIT 
| 6.755. Thus much for learsi 
\oFXE . r 
a which lr him never bo drive 
> bu or : cheat him 1nto 'it if 
R him. 'Ti _ it not a' Buſineſs 
' Were be 6 S better it be a Year later 
" nh 2 read, than that he ſhould 
Dir you Mm an averſion to Learning 
Mis it be in Ma Conteſts with him, 
Truth, and _— of Moment, of 
7k on bim above ABC ap Moc 
Fil to make his Will ſup Uſe your 
atto Reaſon : is Will ſupple and pli- 
Wn Crmmencchindod; vo ablecer bs 
» _ n ; to abhorr be- 
Mr Yor and his M _— eſpecial. 
$1] comegll other,and thenthe 
| "aar eaſily. But I think 
_ — you muſt not ſhac 
Wik and tie him up with Rules 
ndifferent Ma | about 
It every [1 —_re rag rebuke -him 
Fthat to brow world ſe areas. on 
; Tre | cem great - 
way this TI" have ſaid coronal. 
T 3 Q. 156. 
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Reading, 


$. 256, When by theſe gentle 
he begins to be able to read, fomery 
pleaſant, Book ſuited ro his Capy 
ty, ſhould be put 1nto his 
wherein the entertainmeat, Fo 
finds, might-draw him on, and "oe 
his Pains1in Reading, and yet 
as ſhould fill his Head | Fer G 
ly uſeleſs trumpery,' or 19 the 
ciples of Yice and Polly. Tak 
purpoſe, I think, 4i/op's Fables the =; 


which being Sron es-apt to deligh 
entertain-a Child, , may yet affor 
ful Refleftions to a grown Maa. - F a 
if his Memory retain them all his 
after, he will not repent to go hen 
there, among his manly Thought 
and ferjous Buſineſs. If. his 43/q bs 
Pifures in it, - it will entertain. in 
=_ the, better, and. encourage hi 
[when it carries the increas 
Knowle with it. © For ſuch vi 
s Children hear talked Z 
Vain, and. without ANY. ſap 
ya they have np. Idea's of then; 
hoſe Idea's bring not v0. be be has n 
Sounds: but from the Thiogs t 
ſelves, or. their Piftures.: And 
fore by think, as $ foon as $ be bop 
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i 8, as many Pictures of Animals Reading. | 
VI (bould be got him, as can be found, 
&N with the printed names to them, which 
\8 2 the ſame time will invite him to 
trad, and afford him Matter of Enqui- 
ry and knowledge. Reynard the Fox, 
is another Book, I think, may be made 
"| uſt of to the ſame purpoſe. And if 
"8 thoſe about him will ralk to him often 
4 about the Stories he has read, and hear 
f him tell them, it will beſides, ocher Ad- 
'F vantages, add Incouragement, and de- 
' lght 70 his Readizg, when he finds 
IN there is ſome uſe and pleaſure in it. 
| Theſe Baits ſeem wholly neglefted in 
'' the ordinary Method : And *tis uſually 
ff loag before Learners find any uſe or 
| pleaſure in Reading, which may tempt 
| them to it, and ſo take Books only for 
f fafhionable amuzements, or imperti- 
F cent troubles good for nothing, 
= Y. 157. The Lord's Prayer, the 
| Creeds, and Ten Commandments, *tis 
neceſſary he ſhould learn perfeAly by 
heart, but I think, not. by reading 
them hunſelf ja his Primer, but by 
ome-body's repeating them to him, 
even before he can read. But learning 
f by heart, and {earning to read, ſhould 
; | 6 


to clog the other. But his learning y 

read ſhould be made as little troub| 

or buſineſs to him, as might be. 
What other Books there are in Exyljþ 
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Reading... not, I think, be mixed, and fo one made 


; 


| 
| 


of. the kind of thoſe above-mentioned | 


fit 76 engage the liking of Children, and 
tempt them #0 read, I do not know: But 
am apt to think that Children, being 
generally delivered over to the Methol 
of Schools, where the fear of the Ro 
4s to inforce, and not any pleaſure 
the Imployment to invite them to 
learn, this ſort of uſeful Books amongl 
the number of filly ones, that are 
allſorts, have yet had: the fate to be 
-negletted ; and nothing that I knoy 
-has been conſidered of this kind out 
the ordinary Road of the Horn-Book, 
Primer, Pſalter, Teſtament, and Bibk. 

d. 158. As for the Bib/e, which Chi 
dren are uſually imploy'd in, to 
exerciſe and improve their Talent i 
Reading, I think, the promiſcuous read 
1ng of it through, by Chapters, as the 
lie in order, is ſo far from being & 
any Advantage to Children, either for 
the perfeCting their Readzng, . or prit- 
cipling their Religion, that perhaps : 

wb | . work 
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worſe could not be found. For what Reading” 
Pleaſure or Incouragetnent can it''be 
toa Child to exerciſe thimſelf in read- 
ing thoſe Parts of a Book, where he 
underſtands nothing ? - And how little 
are the Law of Moſes, the Song of Solo+ 
woy, the Prophecies in the Old, and the 
Epiſtles and Apocalypſe in the New Te- 
tament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity ? 
And though the Hiſtory of the Evan- 
gelifts, and the AQs, have ſomething 
ealier ; yet taken altogether, it 1s very 
diſproportionate to the underſtanding 
of Childhood. TIpgrant, that the Prin- 
ciples of Religion are to be drawn 
from thence, and in the Words of the 
Scripture : yet none ſhould be propos'd 
toa Child, but ſuch, as are ſuited toa 
Child's Capacity and Notions. -- | But 
*tis far from this to read through the 
whole Bible, and that for reading's ſake. 
And what an odd jumble of Thoughts 
muſt a Child have in his Head, if he 
have any at all, ſuch as he ſhould have 
concerning Religion, who in his ten- 
der Age, reads all the Parts of the 
Bible 1ndifferently as the Word of God, 
without any ether diſtintion. I ant 
apt to think, that this in ſome _— 
24+ kt 0 $. cl 
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adi. been the very Reaſon, why they never 


had clear and diftin&t Thoughts of it 
all their Life-time. 

$. 159. And now I am by chang 
fallen on this Subjeft, give me leave 
to ſay, that there are. ſome , Parts of 
the Scripture, which may be proper to 
be put into the Hands of a Child, to 
ingage him to read ; ſuch as. are the 


Story of Joſeph, and his Brethren, of | 
David and Goliab, of David and Js | 


»#athan, &c. And others, that he ſhould 
be made to read for his Inſtruction, « 
That, What you would have others do uns 
#0 you, do you the ſame unto them ; and 
ſuch. other caſy and plain moral Rules, 
which being fitly choſea, might often 
be made uſe of, both for Reading and 
Inftruction together ; and ſo often read 
till they are throughly fixed in the Me 
mory; and then afterwards, as he 
grows ripe for them may in their 
turns, on fit Occaſions, be inculcated 
as the ſtanding and facred Rules of his 
Life" and Attion. But the Reading 
of the whole Scripture indifferently, is 
what I think very inconvenient for 
Children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plaineft. F _ 

68 mental 
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mental Parts of it, they have Hot ſome Reading, 


kind of general view of what they 
he principally. to believe and pra- 
Bile, which yer, I think, they. ought 
tg xeceiye jn the very Words of the 
| Seripture, and not in ſuch, as Men 
prepoſlefs'd by Syſtems and Analogies 
$9 ape in E's many Ws an 
Yce upon them. Dr. Worthington, tg 
| wing His has made a Carcchilin, 
which has all its Anſwers in the pre- 
ile Words. of the Scripture. A thing 
10Un 


good Example, and ſuch a 
£0 of Wards, as no Chriſtian can 


et againſt, as not fir for bis Child 
to. learn, of this, as ſogn as he can 
ay the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten 
ommendments: by heart, ic may be 
t. for hun tg. learn a Queſtion every 
ay, Or. every Week, as bis nderſtan- 
E is ablato receive, and his Memg- 
ry tp retain them. And when he has 
this Catechiſm perfectly by heart, ſoas 
reagily and rguodly to. anſwer toany 
| fon in the whole Book, it may be 
ct Venicnr.th lodge in his Mind the 
rempjoiog Moral, Rules ſcattered u 
and .dgwn. ia the Bible, as the be 
Exerciſe of his Memory, and that which 


. 
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may be always a Rule tohim, ready at 
handinthe whole gorge —_ Life, | 

_ - 160. Whea he can read Engliſh | 
—_ wa it will be ſeaſonable to —_ 
him 'in' Writing : And here the fit | 
thing ſhould be taught him is, to Boll 
bis Pen right ; and this he ſhould: be 
perfe& in, before he ſhould be ſuf 
red to put it to Paper. For .not only 
Children, but any body elſe, that 
would do6 any thing well, ſhould never 
be putupon too much of it at once, or 
be ſet to. perfect theniſelves in two 
parts of an' Aftion at the fame time;'if 
they can poſſibly be ſeparated. I think 
the [talidn way of holding the Pen b& 
tween the Thumb and the Fore-finger, 
alone, may be beſt : But in this, you 
ſhould conſult ' ſome -go0d Wrating- 
Maſter, or 'any other Perſon who 
writes well, and quick, When he has 
learn'd to hold his Pen right, in the 
next place, he ſhould learn how to lg 
his Paper, and place his Arm and Body 
zo it, Theſe PraQtices being got over, 
the way to teach him to Write, with- 
out much trouble, is to get a Plate 
graved, 'with -the CharaCters of ſuch 
an Hand as you like beſt : But you 

m 
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muſt remember to have them a pretty Writing 


| deal bigger than he ſhould ordinarily 
' write; for.every one naturally comes 
by degrees to write a leſs Hand, than 


\ | heatfirſt was taught, but never a big- 


ger. Such a Plate being graved, let 
ſeveral Sheets of good Writing-Paper 
be printed off with Red Ink, which 
he has nothing,to do, but to go over 
with a good Pen filld with Black Ink, 
which will quickly bring . his: Hand to 
| the formation of thoſe CharaQters, be- 

ing at firſt ſhewed where to begin, 
and how to form every Letter. And 
when he can do that . well, he muſt 
then exerciſe on fair Paper ; and ſomay 
eaſily be brought 7 Write the Hand 
. youdelire. | 


9. 161, When he can Write well, p,,y;u; : 


and quick, I think it may be conve- 
nient, not only to continue the exer- 
ciſe of his Hand in Writing, but alſo 
ro improve the uſe of it farther in 
 Dramaing, athing very uſeful to a Gen- 
tleman in ſeveral occaſions ; but eſpe- 
cially if he travel, as that which helps 
a Man often to.expreſs, in a few Lines 
well put together, what a whole Sheer 
of Paper in Writing, would not Ln 
able 
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Diawinz. able to repreſent, and make intellipibls 


How many Buildings may a Man ſte 


how many Machines and Habits m« | 
with, the Idea's whereof would be e. | 


ſily retain'd and communicated, by ; 
little Skill in Drawing; which beinp 


committed to Words, are in danfer to 


be loſt, or at beſt but ill retained ih 
the moſt exat Deſctiptions? I do abt 
mean, that F would have your Son 
perfef? Painter ; to be that to any tok 
rable degree, will require more tint, 
than a young Gentlemancan ſpare froth 
his other Improvements of greater 


Motnent. But fo much infight it- | 


to Perſpeftive, and skill in Drawit, 
as will enable him to repreſent tolers 

on Paper any thing he ſees, exce| 
Faces, may, I think, be got itn a little 
titne, eſpecially if he have a Genius f 
it : But where that is wanting, uhkk 


it be in things abſolutely neceſſaty; it I 
is better to let him paſs them by quiet- | 
Iy, than to vex him about. them to'm | 
purpoſe: And therefore in this, as inall | 
other things not abſolutely necellary, 


the Rule holds, Nzhil invit4 Mintrvs: 


q rt. Short-hand, an Art, asT | ve | 
been told, known only in Exglavi,may | 
PET haps, 


— i wad « ma 
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perhaps, be thought worth the Learn- Shw-bunt. 


ing, both for Diſpatch in what Men 
write for their own Memory, and Con- 


| cealment of what they would not have 


| lie open to every Eye. For he that has 
| once learn'd any Sort of Charafter may 
| eaſily vary it to his own private uſe or 
phanſy, and with more ContraQion 
| ſuited to the Buſineſs he would Imploy 

itin., Mr. Rich's, the beſt contriv'd of 
| any I have ſeen, may, as I think, by 
one who knows and conſiders Gram- 
mar well, be made much eaſier and 
ſhorter. But for the learning this com- 
| pendious way of Writing, there will 
be no need haſtily to look out a Ma- 
fter : It will be early enough when any 
convenient Opportunity offers it ſelf 
at any time after his Hand is well ſet- 
led in fair and quick Writing. For 
Boys have but little uſe of Shor?-hand ; 
And ſhould by no means praQiiſe it, 
| till they write perfectly well; and 

_ chroughly fixed the Habit of do- 


{ \&. x62. As foonas he can ſpeak Em p:ench. 
 glif, *tis time for him to learn ſome 
| ether Language : This no body doubts 
| of, when French is propoſed. =_ 
| the 


Entin. 
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French. the Reaſon 1s, becauſe People are ac: 


cuſtomed to the right way of teaching 
that Language, which is by talking 
it into Children in conſtant Converſg. 
tion, and not by Grammatical Rules, 
The Latin Tongue would eaſily be 
taught the fame way if his Tutor; 
being conſtantly with hin, would talk 
nothing elſe to him, and make him 
anſwer ſtill in the ſame Language, 
But becauſe French is a living Lan» 
guape, and to::be uſed more in ſpeak: 
ing, that ſhould: be firit learn'd, that 
the yet pliant Organs of Speech might 
be accuſtomed to a due formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the habit of 
pronouncing PFrexch well, which is the 
nc to be done the longer it is de 

y'd. 

$. 163. When he can ſpeak and 
read French well, which tn this Me 
thod is uſually in a Year or two, he 
ſhould proceed to Latir, which 'tis 
a wonder Parents, when they have 
had the experiment in French, ſhould 
not think ought to be learn'd rhe ſame 
way, by talking and reading. Only 
Care 1s to be taken whilſt he is learns 


ing theſe Foreign Languages, by ſpeaks 
| ing 
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ig and reading nothing elſe with his Zatin 
Tiitor, that he do not forget to read 
Eweliſh, which, may be preſerved by 
his Mother, or ſome-body elſe, hear- 
ing him read fome choſen Parts of the 
Scripture, or other Exgliſh Book every 


.164. Latin, IT look upon as abſo- 
litely neceflary to a Gentleman ; and 
indeed, Cuſtom, which prevails over 
erery thing, has made it ſo much a 
Part of Education, that even thoſe 
Children are whipp'd to it, and made 
fend niany Hours of their precious 
une uneaſily in Latin, who, after they 
2e once gone from School, are never 
to have more to do with it, as long as 
they live. * Can there be any thing 
more ridiculous, than that a Father 
ſhould waſte his own Money, and his 
ſon's time, in ſetting him to learn the 
Roman Language, when at the ſame 
ime he defigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he having no uſe of Latin, 
ls not to forget that lirtle, which he 
trought from School, and which *cis. 
en to One he abhorrs, for. the ill 

ze it procur'd him? Could it be be- 
yd, unleſs we had every where 
U amonglt 
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Latin, amongſt us Examples of jt, thatq Chilg 


ſhould be forced t9 lean, iy Rug: 

ments of a Language, wich he 15neyer 

to uſe in the Coro Life, RN | 

is deſigned to; and negle& all the while 

the writing a good Hand, and caft | 
ing Account, which are of great Ag 
vantape in all Conditions of Life, and | 
to moſt Trades jagitpenſthly owe | 
ry ? But though theſe Qualifications, 

requiſite to 'Trade and Commerce | 
and the Buſineſs of the World, are | 
ſeldom or never to be had at Gram- 
mar-Schools, yet.thither, not only Gene, | 
tleman fend their younger Song, in- | 
tended for Trades: but even Tradel: | 
men and Farmers fail not to {nd their | 
Children, though they have. neither | 
Intention nor Ability t9 make them | 
Scholars. If you ask them why they 

do this, they thiak it as ſtrangs a.Que-/ 
ſion, as if you ſhould ask, them, why | 
they go to Church. ' Cuftomn ſerves. 
for Reaſon, and has, to thoſ who. 
take it for Reaſon, ſo conſecrated oe 
Method, that. 1t is almoft_ Reſigiouſly, | 
J by them, and they ſfick tat 


obſerve Ar {HER 19 
as if their, Children had ſcarce an Orr, 
tliodox Education, ugleſs wag learn'd 
Lily's Grammar. _  $.165. 
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| $i-£65; But how neceflary ſoever Lys Latins 


ja be eo fone, 'and:is theught to be 9 
athers, £6 who it is of. no manner of 
Uſ or Service;;-yer the ordinary way 
of Learning it- ity a Gramhinar-Schovl is 
that, whioh having had choughts about; 
Lexnfdot be forward to incourage. The 


I Reaſors dpainſt it are ſoevident; and 
1 cpetit, that they have prevailed with 


ome intelligent Perſons, to quit the 


J &dinary: Rodd, not withour ſucceſs, 
1 though'the Method made uſe of, was 
fot exaQtly thar, which I imagine the 
3 afreſt, and'in ſhort is this. To trou- 
I ble the Child with no Grewmer at all, 
J but to hive Latin, as Enzliſp bas been, 
I without the perplexity of Rules, talk- 
1d into hint; for if you will conſider 
J if; Latin is no more unknown to a 


Child;' when he cores into the World, 


J thart Em2/5Þ'> And yet he learns Ex- 
g6 without Maſter, Rule, or Gram- 


mar j'#nd fo might he Letiz too, as 


1 T4y 1d, if he had ſome-body always 
I to'talk to him: in this Language. And 


—_— fo _ = a es rm 
tech an Englib-Gitt to fpeak and read 
Penth x Rely in 2 Year or Two, 
wvithout-any' Rule of Grammar, of 

U =» any 
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Letin,:..: any thing iq but: pratiing to: her; [ 
eannor : bi Cdn; how. Gentlemen 
have over»ſcenithis way Jar-their Sons, 
and thought them more; dull orincapa- 
ble thaw-their Paughters.:! ines ! 5 
-+; $. 1664-Ihtherefore-a/Man:could: be 
got, who himſelf ſpeaking gobd Latin, 
would always:he about your-Son,. talk 
conſtantly.to him, and. ſuffer: him to 
ſpeak or.read nothing elſe, ; this would: 
be'the true and genmne way; and that. 
which: I would- propoſe, not only: as 
the eaſieſt; and beſt, wherein' a, Child: 
might-withour Pains or Chiding,. get 
a'Languags,. wbich others are wont to. 
be whip'd:for. at School fix or; ſeven 
Years together;But alſo,as that, wherein. 
at. the, {ame- time he- might, have his 
Mind and-Manners formed, and he be 
inſtructed /to bqot in ſeyeral Sciences, | 
ſuch as are ' a; good Part of: Geogr phy, 
Aſtronomy, Chronology, ' Anatony, be 
ſides. ſome. Parts: of Hifory , and all 
other 'Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under:the Senſes,::and- require 
lictle mpre-than Memory:.. For, there, 
if. we would take the true. way, 'our 
Knowledge ſhould begin,-and in-thoſe 
Things-be laid the Foundation; and 


not 
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not in thy "abſtraQt tions of L, ick Latin. 4 
| and. "If hyſ ths by | Does "fe. fitrer & fo 
arduze, . ME 1' inform the Une derſtan- 
5» Mas Fg. owards 
, | Know the When y pup Men have 
| Had Heads imply a while in 
tho Fat, - Spe F Ale without 


'rhe 5 els and rprovement 
0 Df. them,” Which they 'x: 
Qed ee mu apt fo have/mean 


Fo Nagin, tiene o 4 Eetrg or them- 
c 


ates oo thro 
way the tt a8" Pgraiding n | 
Hint i ds,. and empty ] 
Sound VI —_— _thar if 7 
there : in them 
dey ch | 


Propiugi EY i os wh 


U 3 d. 167, 
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indmanner of the L ati Tongne,which Latin, 


vaties the fiprification of Verbs, and 
Nouns; hot a5 the Modern Languages 
do by Pareleles-prefixe,but by changing 
the }aſt! SyNables. More than this of 
Grammar, EF think he need not have 
till he tan regd himſelf Sant#ii Mi 
&rv4 with Scioppios and Perizonims's 
Notes! oo 

$268, When by this way of inter- 
lng Ldiin 2nd Enghſh one with ano- 
ther, he Has got a moderate Know- 
kdfe of: the Latin Tongue, he may 
ther be advanie'd alittle farther to the 


I readings of forife other eafy Latin Book, 


| fach' as Faſti- of Eutrropizs, and to 


1 


| ene cheraading-rnd uaderftandingof | 


t the leſs tedious and difficult to him, 


Tit bicw- help Banfelf if He pleaſe with 


I he Eb Tixnfiifon. Nor let the 
Y objeRtics;- chat Hs will ther! know ir 
| aly by-rbat/! Hight"dby one. This 


well-confider'd; is not of any mo- 


Tear aghiffts Bit plainly for this way 
J ef leatrnibg a 7 lies: 7 or Langod. 


Xs are: only*t6 be fearn'd by roat; 
it a- Maft” Who does not ſpeak En- 

or Lf petfeHly by roat, fo that 
avieg tH6lpht of the thing te would 
| U 4 ſpeak 
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Latin. - 


ſpeak of, his Tongue of courſe with. 
out thought of Rule or Grammar, fall; 
into the proper Expreſſion and Idiam 
of that Langage, does not ſpeak it well, 
nor is Maſter of it. And TI..woulg 
fain have any one name to-me. that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, ig 
ſpeak as he ſhould do by the Rules of 
Grammar. Languages were made nat 
by Rules, or Art, ; but by Accident, 
and the common Uſe of. the | People. 
And he that will ſpeak them well, has 
no other Rule but that ; nor any thing. 
to truſt to, but his Memory, and thy | 
habit of ſpeaking after -the. Faſhion 
learn'd from thoſe, that are allow'd to 


ſpeak properly, . which in other Words | 
is only.to ſpeak by roat. 


% 


$. 169: For the exerciſe of his Wri 
ting, let him ſometimes 2ranflete Latin 
into Eygliſþ ; But the learning, of L« 
:in, being nothing but the learning of 


Words, a very unpleaſant Buſineſs both 


to young and old, join asmych other 
real Knowledge with it as. you-can, 
beginning. ſtill with that,: which, lies 
moſt ovyious to the, Senſes, ſuch as;is 
che Knowledge of Mzxerals,, Plants, 
and Azimals ; and particularly Tim 

P . 
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th- ] ber and. Fruit-Trees , their parts and £tin.- 


ls 
M1 
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ways of propagation: Wherein a great 
deal may be taught a Child, which will 
notibe uſeleſs to :the Man. ' But more 
eſpecially: Geography, Aſtronomy, and 
Anatomy. But whatever youre tea- 
"him, have a care ſtill, that. you 
do not clog him with too much at 
onze';-or.make' any thing his Buſineſs, 
bur:downright. Vertue, or reprove him 
for any:thing - but Vice, or lome apPa- 
cent 'Tendency to 1t, - + 
y:i1270; But if, after all, his Patche: to 
to:School to. get the Latin Tongue, 
will:be 1n vaimto talk to you concer- 
aiogThe: method E think beſt to be ob- 
{ervediin Schools ; you muſt ſubmit-to 
that-You- find there'; nor « xpett” ro 
bavaar changed for your Son::: But yet 
byall.means: obtain; if yow'can; that 
hoibe mot.employ'd: in makirip Latin 
Themes and" Declamations, and leaſt 
eaſt cof 'all Verſes! of any kind:n2 You 
papiaſiſton:ic;raf.ic will: doany-good, 
thagyou bargnodeſign to:make him 
eithet a'Luftim Orator, cor a'Poet'; but 
baidly would: have him underftand 5 per- 
&Rly':a Latzs Author z and that you 


__— that: _— who, teach-any - 
the 
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Zain. the modern Languages, and that with 
ſucceſs ,, never amuſe their Scholars, 
to make, Speeches, or Verſes, :cither 
in French or Italian, theit :Buſinek 
being Leavyoage barely,  aad 'not In 
vention. | yy 

.  &. x71. But totell you a little more 
fully, why I would not. have him ev 
ercis'd in making of Themes and Yer» 
ſes. 1. As to Themes, they have, [ 
confeſs, the pretence of. ſomething 
uſeful, which is to teach People: 'to 
ſpeak handſomly aad well, om any [| 
Subje@ : \ Which, : if ic could be: at 
tained this way,: L'own, would 'be {| 
a great advantage; there being no» } 
thing more becoming: a Gentleman; 
nor more uſcfy]. in :all: the: 'Occut: 
rences of-Lafe, than-co be able, onany |} 
eccaſion;;to:fpeak well,: and torhe par? } 
poſe. But! this blay, Thaeche making | 
of: Themes, as-is. uſual in Schools; helps 
nat/ one-jot toward: it. .For do but | 
confider; what!'tis, .inmaking} a\'Fheme; 
that! a;j\young Lad: isemploy'd:abourit 
"Fis to-miake aSpecch on fome- Lutin 
Sayung ;:4S, 0mm evinet: Amor ; or, Non 
lecet: in-Beliaibis. pecrure, ec, And-here 
the poor! Izad,. wha wains: Rnowiecge 
TT, Cd 7 Tr oY 
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ad Wu ra frgm Tune and Obſer- 
=g Fu {ct his Invention on the 
ackto lay ſomethings where be knows 
Hb 6 $. whi ch.is a {ort of TPtian 
WY Perkin them erg les 
VE & t ter 
| ters pe: Srle infi fack caſes, 
I hildren, to o to. thoſe. of 
| fe Forms wich this Petition, Pray 
oy 4k £7 e; which whether x 
; te, or.more ridiculous, 
to determine. Befqre, 2 
ce 10. any capacity to ſpeak 
.ts neceſſary he.be; ac- 
d. wich, it: Or elſe *tis as, fqgoliſh 
to. diſcoyyle of itz, as to. ſer 
| of Colony, or. 2 


EA Moe Pain, who, pen 


1} B89; oa Boys uns 
h ping. thoſe, matters, 
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d. 172. In thenext place conſider ihe 
Language that cheir Themes are made 
in: *Tis Latin, a myo foreigh id 
theit Country, and long fince dead & 
very-where : A Cailgotne which your 
Son, *tis a thoufand to'one, ſhaft never 
havean accaſion once to make a Speech 


in,as long as he lives, after he comes'to | 


be a Man ; and a Language, wherein 
the mannerof 'expteſſing ones ſelf is fo 
far different from outs, that to be pt 

feft in that, would very little'improve 
the Purity and Facility *of this Engliſh 


Style. © Beſides ithat;'there 'is\ now fo | 


little'room, or uſe, for ſer Speeches i 
our 'own e, in' any part 
our Exgliſb Bu Languaſe 

prone for his fory of Exerciſe Io our 
Schools, . unleſs'ig can'be png an 

the” making of! "fer "Latin 


ſhould be the'\ bo, 20 reach” 52S 


Wo in Th exrenipore. The 
way to that, I Le thin rathier ro 
be'this': "That. there ſhould be propor'd 
x6'youtt Getitle ratjonal and uſe 
fel/Que i9ns; {yired to their eand 
-apacities, ni ord SubjeQs rot wholly 
unkrioWh'to'theifinot oht of thi 


bark as Peony when they are TO 
Exerciſes 


that T can ſce'no | 
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extempore, or after a little meditation 
ypon, the Spot, ſpeak to, without 
penning of any thing. For, I ask, 
if we will examine the effeQts of this 
way,of learning to ſpeak well, who 
ouk beſt in any Buſineſs, when occa- 
10a; calls them to it, upon any debate, 
either thoſe who: have accuſtomed 
themſelves to compoſe and write down 
before-hand, what. they would fay ; 
Or thoſe, who thinking only of the 


I matter, to underſtand that as well as 


they can, uſe themſelves only to ſpeak 
extempore ? And he, that ſhall judge 
by 'this, will be little apt to chink, 


I that the accuſtoming him to ſtudied 


opeeches, and ſet Compoſitions, is the 


way to fit a young Gentleman for Bu- 


ae ſhall be tol 
$. 173- But, perhaps, we {hall be told 
Tis*to improve and perfeCt them in 


the Latin Tongue. 'Tis true, that is 


their proper Buſineſs at School ; but 
the making of Themes is not the way 
to it ; That perplexes their Brains a- 
bout invention of things to be ſaid, not 
about the: ſignification of Words to be 
karn'd: And when they are making 

T4 a Theme, 


Exerciſes of this Nature, they ſhould Themes. 
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Theres. a Theme, tis Thoughts they ſearch and 
ſweat for, and not pp Bir 

the Learning and Maſtery of | x 
Tongue, being uneaſie and utipla 

fant enough in 1t felf, ſhould not bs 
cumbred with hy other Difficulties 

as is done in - this way of proceeding, 

In fine, if Boys Invention be to be 
quickerd by ſuch Exerciſe; let theth 

make Themes itn Engliſh, whete they 

have facility,and a command ans 

and will better fee what . kirid « 
Thoughts they have, when put- iit6 

their own Language: And if the Ls 

tin Tongue be to be learn'd, le" it 'be 

done the cafieſt way, without: toilidg | 

and diſguſting the Mind, by ſo-uncife 

an imployment, as that of - rmiaking 
Speeches joir'd toi. © | 

Verſes. 6. 174. If theſe may be any Rt 
ſons againſt Children's making Lis 
—_ ro. T have —_—_— 
to ſay, a more weight, aainft 
their rnakiog Verfes';' Veiſes of afly 
ſort. For if he has ts Geins to Pot 
try, "dis the moit vhreafohable thing it 
the World, ro torment a Child; za 
waſte his time about that, which 'catt 
gever fucceed 5 And'if He have # _ 
rick 
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tick Veio, 'tis to me the ſtrangeſt thing Verſe. 


inthe World, that the Father ſhould 
defire, or ſuffer it to be cheriſhed, or 
improved. Methinks the Pareats 
ſhould labour to have it ſtifled, and 
borreſicd, as much as may be : And 
I know not what reaſon a Father can 
have, to wiſh his Son a Poet, who does 
nat.defire to have him bid defiance to 
al other Calings, and Buſineſs : which 
is 90k yet the. worſt of the caſe. For if 
he proves a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and 
t once the Reputation of a Wit, I 
eit may be coaſidered, what Com- 
pay and Places he is like to ſpend his 
ime 1n, nay, and Eſtate too: For 


J it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one 


| diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in 


Parnaſſus. *Tis a pleaſant Air, but 


F barren Soit ; and there are very 


ew. inſtances of thoſe, who have ad- 
ded to their Patrimony by any thing 
they. have reaped from thence. Poctry 
nd Gaming, which uſually go toge- 
ther, are alike in this too, That they 
ſeldom bring any advantage, but ta 
thoſe, who have nothing elſe to live on. 
Men-.of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go 
away, loſers; and *tis well if they eſcape 

af. 
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Verſes. i at a Cheaper rate than their whole 
Eſtates, or the greateſt part of them, If 
therefore you would not have your Son 
the Fiddle to every jovial Company; 
without whom the Sparks could not 
reliſh their Wine, nor know how to 
paſs an Afternoon idly ; if you would 
not. have him waſte his Time - and 
Eſtate, to divert others, and contema 
the dirty Acres left him by his Anice- 
ftors, I do not think you will much 
care he ſhould be a Poet, or that his 
School-maſter ſhould enter him in Ver- 
ſifying. But yet, if anyone will think 
Poetry a deſireable Quality in his Son, 
and that the ſtudy of it would raiſe 
his Fancy and Parts, he- muſt needs 
yet confeſs, that co that 'end reading 
the excellent Greek and-Roman Poets'ts 
of more uſe, than making bad Verſes 
of his own, in a Language that is not 
his own. And he, whoſe deſign*it 15 
to excell in Engliſh Poetry, would not, 
E guels, think the way to it | were 
co make his firſt Eſſays in Latin 
Verſes. gets I-12 

Merits, $+175- Another thing very ord» 
nary in the vulgar Method of Gram- 
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mar-Schools there is, of which I ſee 
| no 
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Lads'in ' the way ro learning Lan- 
mages, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 


te-made as eafie and pleaſant as may 


tk; and that: which was painful in it, 
si\much as poſſible quite removed. 
That which I mean, and here 'com- 
plain of, 1s, their being forced to learn 
by heart, great parcels of the Authors 
which are taught them ; wherein T can 
liſcover no advantage at all, eſpecially 


lapes are to be learn'd only by rea- 
"_p and talking, and not by ſcraps of 
luthors got by heart ; which when a 
Man's Head is tuff 'd with, he has got 
te juſt Furniture of a Pedant, and *tis 
he ready way to make him one ; than 


;Gentleman: ' For what can be more 
iculous, 'than- ro mix the rich and 
kndſome Thoughts and Sayings of 
thers;-with a'deal of poor 'Stuff of his 
wn; which 'is thereby the'more ex- 
wed; and has no other grace in it, nor 
nil otherwiſe recommend the Spea- 
kr, 'than' a thread-bare ruſſet Coat 
would ; that was ſet off with large 
aches of Scarlet, = glittering Bro- 


card, 


jouſe at all, unleſs it betobalk young Memrriter.. 


vthe Buſineſs they are upon. Lan- - 


vhich, there'is nothing leſs becoming = 


395 


Memoricer. card.. - Indeed, - where a Paſſage comes 
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in the way, whoſe matter; is warth 
remembrance, and the expreſſion of jt 
very cloſe. and excellent (as there are 
many ſuch 4a the ancient-Authors) i 
may not be amiſs to. ladge it .n-the 
Mind of young Scholars, and with 
ſuch admirable Stroaks of thoſe great 
Maſters, . ſometimes exerciſe the Me- 
mory of School-boys. But their lea. 
ning of their Leſſons by heart, as hey 
happen' #0 .fall out in their 
wirhout choice or diſtintion, I know 
not -what it ſerves for;, | but to mil 
{ſpend their Time and Pains, and give 
them a diſguſt and. averſion to thei 
Books, - wherein they find norhing' but 
uſeleſs trouble. * :. | 
$c:256; I:hear ic's (aid, ; That Chi 
dren: ſhould be implpy'd; io getting 
things by heart, to; exerciſe and inl 
prove. their Memories. ;'1 could will 
this were faid with as much Author 
of Realen, /as it is with forwardneſsd 
Afuragce,:and that this praQtice we 
eſtabliſhed upon good: Qbſervationg 
more than-old Cuſtom, : For it 15 ev} 
dent,that firength of Memory is bwing 
to an happy Conſtitution, and-not iff 
| an 
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erciſe, *Tis true, what the Mind is 
intent upon, and, for fear of letting it 
flip, oftea imprints afreſh on it ſelf by 
ent reflection, - thar it is apt to res 

tain, but till according to its own na- 
tural' ſtrength of reteation. An im- 
preſſion made on Bees-wax or Lead will 
got laſt ſo long as onBraſs or Steel. 
hidecd, if it be renew'd: often, it may 
kit the longer ; but every new refle« 
Qing on. it is a new impreſſion, and 
tis from thence one is toreckon, if one 
would know: how long the Mind re- 
teins It. -. But the learning Pages of 
Latin by heart, no more fits the Me- 
mory for Retention of any thing elſe, 
thanithe .graving of one Sentence in 
Lead:makes it the more capable of re- 
I tamiog firmly any . other Characters. 
ty Ifſych afort of Exerciſe of the Memory 
were able to _ it Strength and im- 

q frove our Parts, Players of all other 
S People:imuſt needs have the beſt Me- 
' mories;/and/be the beſt Company. But 
whether the Scraps, they have got into 
1 the Head this way, makes them re- 
T member other things the better ; and 
q whicther theie Parts be improved pro- 
NMoe017); R 2 POre 
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Memerizer. portionably to the Pains'they' liave ta« 
ken in getting by:heart others Sayings; 
Experience will ſhew. Memory is fo 


neceffary to all Parts andi\Conditions.df 
Life, and fo little is to be'done without 
it, that we are not to. feat it ;ſhould 
grow dull, and uſeleſs for want of Exer: 
ciſe; 'if Exerciſe would make: it. grow 
ſtronper. / But: I fear this Faculty: of 
the Mind is not capable. of much -help 
and amendment-in general, by any Ex- 
erciſe or Endeavour. of ours ,: at leaft 
not by.that-uſed upon this. pretence id 
Grammar Schools. And it Nerxts was 
able:to call every comman' Soldier; by 
Name in his Army, . that. conſiſted .of 
no leſs than an Hundred thouſand Men, 
I think it may be guelled, he :got:aot 
this wonderful Ability by learning his 
Leſſons by-heart when he was a: Boy. 
This method*of exerciſing and; unpro- 
ving the Memory : by toilſooy; Repe- 
titions without Book of ' what they 
read, is, I think, little uſed in the Edu» 
cation of Princes, which if it had:cbat 
Advantages talked of, fliould be as lit- 
ile neglefted in;them as-in the neaneſt 
School-boys' : . Princes having, as much 
need of -good: Memories asi any 'Men 
A living, 
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living , and have generally an equal 
hare 1n'this Faculty with other Men;; 
-though it has:never been taken care of 
this way. What the Mind is intent 
-upon, / and careful of, that it remem- 
bers beſt, and for the' Reaſon above- 
mentioned : To which, if Method and 
Order be joyn'd, all. is done, I think, 
'that can be, for the help of a weak 
Memory; and he that will take any 
other way todo it, eſpecially that of 
charging it with a train of other Peo- 
ples words, which he that learns cares 
not for, will, I gueſs, ſcarce find the 
Profit anſwer-half the Time and Pains 
amploy'd in it. | 

| -T do not mean hereby, that there 
ſhould be no Exerciſe given to Chil- 
drens Memories. TI 'think their Me- 
mories ſhould be imploy'd, but not'in 
learning by roat. whole Pages out of 
Books, which the Leſſon: being once 
Aid, and that Task over, are deliver'd 
up again to Oblivion and negletted for 
ever, This mends neither the Memory 
nor the Mind. Whatxhey ſhould learn 
by heart out of Authors; 'T have above- 
mentioned: And:\uch-Wiſe and Uſeful 
Sentences being _ given in charge 
yt 3 to 
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Memorite'« 


I ati, 


one, whoithinks Latin and . Language 
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Memriter.to their Memories, they ſhould never 
be ſuffer'd to forget again, but be often 
call'd to an account for them : where- 


by, beſides the Uſe thoſe Sayings m 

-be to them in their future Life, as ſo 
many. good Rules and Obſervations, 
they will be taught to refleCt often, and 
bethink themſelves what they have co 
remember, which is the only way to 
make the Memory quick and uſeful. 
The Cuſtom of frequent RefleQion 
will keep their Minds from running 
adrift, and call their Thoughts home 
from uſeleſs unattentive roving : And 


therefore, 1 think, it may do well, to 


give them ſomething every day to re- 
member; but ſomething till, that is 
1n it! ſelf ''worththe remembring, and 
-what you would never have out of 
Mind, -whenever you call, or they 
themſelves ſearch for it. This will ob- 
lige them often to turn their Thoughts 
inwards,” than which you cannot wiſh 
them a better intelletual habit. 

&. 177; But: under whoſe Care {6- 
ever a Child is put, to be taught, du- 
ring the/gender and; flexible Years of 
his Lifeg this'is' certain, it ſhould be 
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knowing how much Vertue, and a 
well-temper'd Soul is to be preferr'd to 
any fort of Learning or Language,makes 
his chief Buſineſs to form the Mind 
of his Scholars, and give that a right 
diſpoſition : which, if once got, though 
all the reſt-{hould be negle&ed, would, 
in due time, produce all the reſt : and 
which if it be not got, and ſetled, ſo 
35 to keep out ill and vicious Habits, 
Languages and Sczences, and all the other 
Accompliſhments of Education will be 
to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 
or more dangerous Man. And, indeed, 
whatever ſtir there is made about get- 
ting of Latin, as the great and difficult 
buſineſs, his Mother may teach it him 
ber ſelf, if ſhe will but ſpend two or 
three hours in a dey with him, and 
make him read the Evangeliſts in La- 
tin to her: For ſhe need but buy a La- 
tin Teſtament, and having got ſome- 
body to mark the laſt Syllable but one, 
where it is long, in Words above two 
$yllables (which is enough to regulate 
ber Pronunciation and Accenting the 
Words) read daily in the Goſpels, and 
then'let her avoid Underſtanding them 


R 4 in 
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che leaſt. part of Education; one who £«in 
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Tatin, 


in Latin if ſhe can. 'And: when ſhe 
underſtands the Evangeliſts in Latix, 
jet her, 1n the ſame manner,read A/op's 
Fables, and ſo proceed on to Eutropins, 
Juſtin, and other ſuch Books.. I done 
mention this,as an lmagination of what 
I fanſie may. do, but as of a thing I haye 
known, done, and the Latin Tongue 


with eaſe - got this way. / 


Bur ta return to what I was ſaying : 
He that takes on him the charge of 
bringing up young Men , eſpecially 


young Gentlemen, ſhould have ſome- 


thing more in him than Latiz, more 
than even a Knowledge-in the Liberal 


Sciences : He ſhould be a Perſon of emi- 
-nent Vertue and Prudence,. and with 
good Senſe, have good Humour, and 


the skill -to 'carry.. himſelf - with gre 


vity, eaſe, and kindneſs, in a conſtant 


Converſation with his Pupils. But of 


this I have ſpoken at'large in another 


place. T 

 &. 178. At the ſame time that he is 
learning French and Latin, a Child, as 
has been ſaid, may alſo. be: enter'd in 


- Artthmetick , Geography , Chronology, 


Hiſtory, .and Geometry :to0. For. if 
theſe be taught him in French or _— 
Ys when 


ther-of theſe Tongues, he will ger a 
knowledge in theſe Sciences, and the 
Language to boot. 


Geography, FT think, ſhould be begun G:vraply. 


with ; For the learning of the Figure 
of the Globe, the Situation and Boun- 
daries of the Four Parts of the World, 
and that of particular Kingdoms and 
Countries,being only an exerciſe of the 
Eyes and Memory, a child with plea- 
ſure will learn and retain them : And 
this is ſo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother 
has ſo well inſtructed this way in Geo- 
graphy, that he knew the Limits of the 
Four Parts of the World, could readily 


-point, being asked, to any Country up- 


on the Globe, or kay Country 1a the 


\Map of Ezgland, knew all the great 
Rivers, Promontories, Straits,and Bays 


1n the World, and could find the Lon- 
gitude and Latitudeof any Place, before 
the was fix Years old. Theſe things, that 
che will thus learn by fight, and have by 
Toatin his Memory, is not all, I confels, 
that he is to learn upon the Globes. But 
yer it-isa good ſtep and preparation to 


45; and will make-the remainder much 


caller, 
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when he' begins once to underſtand ei- Zatin. ©” 
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Gegraply. eaſier, when his Judgment is grown ripe 
enough: for it : Beſides, that it gets ſo 
much time now ; and by the pleaſure 
of knowing things, leads him on inſen- 
ſibly to the gaining of Languages. 


Artthme- 
tick. 


$.179. When he has the natural Parts 
of the Globe well fix'd in his Memory, 
it may then be time to begin Arithme- 
tick, By the natural Parts of the Globe, 
I mean the ſeveral Poſitions of the Parts 
of the Earth, and Sea, under different 
Names and Diſtiattions of Countries, 
not coming yet to thoſe Artificial and 
imaginary Lines, which haye been in- 
vented, and are only ſuppos'd for the 
better improvement of that Science. 

d. 180. Arithmetick , is the eaſieſt, 
and conſequently the firſt fort of ab- 
{tract Reaſoning ,* which the Mind 
commonly bears, or accuſtoms it ſelf 
to: And is of fo general uſe in all parts 
of Life and Buſineſs, that ſcarce an 
thing is to be done without it. This 
15 Certain, a Man cannot have too 
much of it, nor too perfeatly : He 
ſhould therefore begin to be exercis'd 
in counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he is 
capable of it ; and do ſomething un 
it every Day, till he is Maſter of = 

| c 
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may then be advanced farther in Geo- 
grapby,: and after he is acquainted with 
the Pales, Zones, parallel Circles, and 
' Mexidians, be taught Longitude and 
Latit#de, and by them be made to un- 
d&ritand the uſe of Maps, and by the 
Numbers placed on their Sides, to 
know the reſpective Situation of Coun- 
tries,, aad how to find them out on the 


Terreſtrial Globe. Which when he Aſtronomy, 


can xeadily do, he may then be entred 
i8.the.Celeſtial ; and there going over 
all the Circles again, with a more par- 
ticular Qbſervation of the Eclyptick, or 
Zodiack,to fix them all very clearly and 
diftiaGtly ia his Mind, he may be taught 
the Figure and Poſition of the ſeveral 
Conſtellations, which may be ſhewed 
him.firſt upon the Globe, and then in 
the Heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows 
pretty well the Conſtellations of this 
our. Hemiſphere, it = be time to 
give-him ſome Notion of this our pla- 
netary.,Warld, and to that purpoſe it 
may not be. amiſs to make him. a 
Nraughs.. of- the Copernican Syitem, 


TEtads and 


Art; of Nombers. When he under- 4rithnes, 
Addition and Subſtration, he 
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Aftrmmy. and therein explain to him the Situs 


tion of the Planets, their reſpe&ive 
Diftances from the Sun, the Center' of 
their Revolutions. This will prepare 
him to underſtand ' the Motion and 
Theory of the Planets, the moſt eafy 
and natural Way. For fince Aſtrons- 
mers no longer doubt of the Motion of 
the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis 
which is not only the ſimpleſt and-leaft 
perplexed for a Learner, but alſothe 
likelieſt to be true 1n it ſelf. But in this 
as inall other parts of InſtruQion, great 
Care mult be taken with Children, to 
begin with that, which is plain and 
ſimple, and to teach them as little 
can be at once, and ſettle that well in 
their Heads, before you proceed to 
the next, or any thing new in that 
Science. Give them firſt one ſimple 
Idea, and ſee that they take it right, 
and perfealy comprehended it before 
you go any farther, and then add 
ſome other ſimple Idea which lies next 
in your way to what you aim at, 
and fo proceeding by gentle and in- 
ſenſible ſteps, Children without Con- 
fuſion and Amazement, - will _ 

tnelr 
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Thoughts extended farther, than could 
have: been expeQed. | And when any 
oag'has learn'd any thing bimſelf, there 
#-no.ſuch way to fix it in his Memory, 

-to-,incourage him to go on, as to 
ſet þim to teach it others. | 


::h.181. When he has once got ſuch Gemery, 


a0 acquaintance with the Globes, as 
s above-mentioned, he may be fit to 
te tried a little in. Geometry ; where- 
io:} think the ſix firſt Books of Eu- 
did enough for him to be taught. 
For:I'am in ſome doubt, whether 
more to a Man of Bulineſs be neceſ- 
ſary or uſeful. At leaſt if he have a 
Genius and Inclination to it, being en- 
ter'd ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 
able: to go on of himſelf without: a 
Teacher. 
» The Globes therefore muſt be ſtu- 
tied, and that diligently, and I think, 
may be begun. betimes, if the Tutor 
wyll,, but be careful - co diſtinguiſh, 
what 'the Child is capable of know- 
ing, and what not ; for which this 
may;be a.Rule, that perhaps will go a 
pretty. way (viz.) that Children may 
tetavght any (thing, that falls vor 
| their 
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Geomerry. their Senſes, eſpecially their fight;- 
far as their Metnories only areexet- 
ciſed't And thus -a*Child very young 

tay learn; which is the /ZE£qearor,which 

the Meridian, 8c. which Ezrope- and 
which England upon the 'Globespax 

ſoon almoſt as he knows the Roomgef 

- the Houſe he lives in, if Care bets 
ken 'not' to teach him too muth ut 
once, nor to ſet - him upon © new 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be 
perfetly learn'd and fix'd in his Me 

-- woes 


chronology.  '$- 182. With Geography, Chris 
{ogy ought to go hand in hand. 'T mean 
the general-part of it, fo that he my 
have in his Mind a'view of- the "while 
current of time, and the ſeveral vow 
fiderable Epochs that ' are made- uſe of 
in Hiſtory. Without theſe two, H- 
ſtory, which is the great Miſtreſs of 
Pradence and Civil Knowledge ; and 
ought to be che'proper Study! of-' 
Gentleman, or Man of Buſinels'in'tht 
World ; without Geography and Civ 
nology, TI lay, Hiſtory will be- vity 
Hl retained, and very little uſeful; 
bur' be only a-jumble of Mattets& 
Fatt, confuſedly heaped together witt 
out 
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theſe two, that the AQRtions of Man- 
kind-are ranked into their proper :Pla- 
ces; 'of Ti;nes and Countries, under 
which Circumſtances, they are not 
only. much eaſier kept in the Me- 
3 but -in. that natural Order, 
are}. only capable to afford: : thoſe 
Obſervations, - which make a- Man 
the better and the abler for reading- 
me .- 6.5211 eR ot 51 If 
-$.183. When I ſpeak of Chronology 
25:2 Science he ſhould be perfe& in, I 
do not mean the little Controverſies, 
that are init. Theſe are endleſs, and 
moſt of them of ſo little Importance 
to.a Gentleman, as not to deſerve to 
be. inquir'd into, were they capable 
of. an eaſy Deciſion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Duft of the 
Chronologiſt .is wholly to be avoid- 


ed; The moſt uſeful Book I have ſeen 


in that part -of Learning, is a ſmall 
Treatiſe of Streavchivs, which is prin- 
ted; in Twelves, | under. the Title of 
Brevierum Chronologium, out of which 
may. be ſelected all that is neceſſary 
tobe taught a young Gentleman con- 
cerning Chronology ; for all. that o_ 

io tnat 
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out Order or Inſtrution. *Tis by Cironoeg,” 
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Cleewlegy-that Treatiſe a learner 'need riot be 
cumbred with. He has in.him the mo 


remarkableror uſual 'Epochs reduced all} 
to that of the Julian Period, whichip 
the: eaſieſt and plaineſt; and ſureſft 
Method, :that can: be-made: uſe. of in 
Chronology.” +: To this Treatife of Sryau;t 
chias,; Helvicus's. Tables may be added: 
as a'Book 40 be turned to on all occaſe.' 
0832131 101 52445 oils Big $572 oo 99 
&. 184. As nothing teaches, ſoino-: 
thing-delights more than Hiſtory, The 
firſt; of | theſe. recommends  it- to* the: 
Study of Grown: Men, the latter makes 
me:think'it the fitteſt. for a young Lad; 
who as:foon as he is inftructed'in' 
Chronology, and acquainted with the 
ſeveral Epochs 1n uie 10 this part: of 
the -World, and canireduce them tb 
the: Jelixrn' Period,i. ſhould: then have 
ſome:Latty Hiftory put-into his Hand 
The choice ſhould be: direQ&ed. by the: 
ealine(s of the Stile ;. for where-ever he: 
begins; Chronology'will keep it: from 
Confuſion; and the pleaſantneſs of the 
SubjeQ inviting:him'toread, the Lame 
guage will inſenſibly beigot, without 
that; terrible vexation and uneaſineſs, 
which Chuldren ſuffer, 'where they rare 
| put 
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into-Books beyond their Capacity, Hiſtory: 
WES the Roman Orators and Po- 
ets,.only to learn the Roman Language. 
When he has by reading Maſter'd the 
aſier, ſuch\perhaps as Fuſtin, Eutro- 
| | jim, Quintus Curtivs, &c. the next 
ree to theſe, will give him nogreat 
Trouble : And thus by a-gradual Pro- 
reſs from the plaineft and eafieft Hi- 
orians, he may at laſt come to read: 
the moſt difficult and ſublime of the 
Latin Authors, fuch as are T ally, Firgits: n 
nd Horace. 
- 4. 185. T he Knowledge of Vertte, Ethichs; 
al along: from the beginning, in all 
the Inſtances he is: capable. of, 'being' 
om him, 'more by Practice than 
and: the love: of Reputation 
nſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, be- 
ng - made habitual ia him, I know 
tt whether he ſhould read any other 
Diſcourſes of Morality,” but what he 
finds in- the Bible ; or have any Sy- 
tem of Erhicks pur into bis Hand, till 
he: can : read: ''T ully* s: Offices, not as a 
&hool-Boy: to-learn. Leia, but as one: 
that would be-:informed- in the Prin- 
ciples and'Precepts of Venus, for the 
Gd ult of his: Life. x 
Y . 186. 


} 
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civikdaws. 4h. 186, When he. has pretty. well 


Law. 


digeſted T'ully's' Officer, and added 19 
it Paffeadorf de Officio hominis & .civis, 
«may be ſeafonable-to: ſet hum : 

Grotins de. Fere Belli & Pagis, os whith 
perhaps is the better. of the two, Paſs 


fendorf deiFfare natural; & Gentinm; 


wherein he will be inſtrued in: the 
neural Righes of Men, and the:Orig- 
nal and Foundations of Society, and 
the Duties reſulting from thence. This 


giwersl. Part. of Civil-Law and: Hilto- 
ry, are Studies which a Gentleman 


vld nat: barely crouch at, hut: con- 
tly dwell upon, and .never have 
done With. . .A Vertuous and well be- 
haved -young: Man, chat is well yer- 
{cd in the gemeral . Part: of: the ;Cout 
Law (which /cancerns nat the chicanc 
of private Caſts, but: the Afﬀairs and 
Intercourke of: civilized:' Nations 1m 
gefieral,:grotunded. upon Principles, of 
Reaſon): vaderftangs Liitio. well, and 
can Write a good: chand, :0ne. may turn 
looſe into the Wofld, with great. ab 
ſurance, :thatg.he will find. Imployment 
and Eſteem every where: | |; 1. 2 
. $. x$7.. It would be ftrange co up: 
pole an Engliſh Gentleman ſhould be 
$61 þ | 1gnorant 
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This, whatever lation: he is.in, is fa 
requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the 
Peace, to a Miniſter of State, F know = 
noPlace he can well fill without it. EL 
da oot mean the chicane or wrangling 
and captious part of the Law; a Gens 
tleman, whoſe Buſineſs it is to ſeek 


the true meaſures of Rightand Wrong, 


and not the Arts how to avoid doing 
the one, and ſecure himſelf in doing 
the other, ought to be as far from: ſuch 
2fudy of the Lew, as he is concerned 
diligently to apply himſelf to that; 
wherein he may be ſerviceable to his 
Country. And to that purpoſe, 1 
thiok the right way for a Gentleman ta 
fudy Or Law, which he docs not de» 
fign for his; Calling, is to take a view 
of: our Exgiſo Conſtitution - and Gov 
verament, in the ancient Books of tha 
Common Law ; and ſame more modern 
Wruers, who out of them have given 
aqaccount of 'this Gavernment. ' And 
having got a true Idea of that, then to 
read our Hiftary, and with it jour 1n 
every King's Reign 'the Laws thea 
made, This will give an inſight into 
the: reaſon/ of aur - —_ and __ 
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ignorant of the Law of his Country; lev... 
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Lev. .ithe true ground upon whichthey came 
to be .made,'i and what weight they 


ought to:have;, oo 
Rhetorick, - Q, 188, Rhetorick and: Logick being 
Lek: the Arts, that in'the ordinary method 

uſually follow immediately-after Gram- 

mar, it may perhaps be wondered that 

L have faid ſo little of them.” Therea- 

{on is, ' becauſe of the little advantage 

young People receive by-them. For I 

have feldom. or never obſerved any one 

to get: the Skill of reaſoning. well, or 
ſpeaking handſomly by ſtudying thoſe 

Rules, :which pretend to:teach ir : And 

therefore I would- have a-:young Gen- 

tleman:take a view of - them 1n the 
ſhorteſt Syſtems could be-found, with: 
out dwelling-long on- the contempla- 
tion /and:ftudy of thoſe Formalities, 
Right Reaſoning is founded'on ſome- 
thingeelſethan the Predicaments and Pre: 
dicables; and does not confift.in talking 
in Modeand:Figere it ſelf. But tis be- 
ſides my preſenc Buſineſs'to enlarge up- 
on / this Speculation. To come there- 
foreito; what: we have inthand ; if you 
would have your Son Reaſon. well, let 
him read: Chillingworth ;-: and if you 
would:have: him ſpeak- well, let - = 
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be: converſant in Tully,' to give himRbewick. 


the true 7dez of Eloquence; and let him 
read:thoſe things that are well writ in 
Exgliſb, to perfe& his Style in the pu- 
rity of our Language. | 
-» $189. If the uſe and end of right 
Reaſoning, be to have right Notions, 
and a right Judgment of things ; to 
diſtinguiſh betwixe Truth and Falf- 
hood, 'Right and Wrong ; and to at 
accordingly: be ſure not to let your Son 
be bred up.in'the Art and Formality of 
Diſputing, either praQtiſing it himſelf, 
or admiring it in others: unleſs:inftead 
of an able Man, you deſire to have him 
an inſignificant Wrangler, Opiniater in 
Diſcourſe, ;and priding himſelf 1n con- 
traditing others ; or, which is worſe, 
queſtioning: every thing, and thinking 
there is no:ſuch thing as truth to be 
ſought, but only: Vitory: in Diſputing. 
There carinot be any thing: ſo difinge- 
nuous,. ſo: miſ-becoming a Gentleman, 
or any one: who pretends to be a. ra- 
tional Creature, :as -not 'to:-yield to 
plain Reaſon, and the Convittion of 
clear Arguments. - Is there: any thing 
more inconſiftent with civil 'Converſa- 
tion,and the end of - Debate, than not 
i 3 | to 
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Rhetaick. to take an Anſwer, : though never 
' fulland fatisfaQtory 3 but {ith to go an 
with the Diſpute as long as equiveal 


Sounds can furnifh fa Medpas rerminu) 
a Term to wrangle withon the one fide, 
or a DiſtinQionon the other ? whether 
pertinent -orimpertinent; Senſe or Nog: 
fenſe, agreeing with 'or contrary: to 
what he had ſaid before, it matters not, 
For this in ſhort, is the Way and Per- 
-feftion of Logical Diſputes, That the 
10pponent never take any Anſwer, nor 
the zefpondent ever yield to any At- 
ument. -;This neither of them muſt 
to, whatever becomes of Truth a 
'Koow ; unleſs he will paſs for: 
poeorhat'd Wretch, and lie under the 
 Diſgrace of not being able co maintain 
whatever he bas once affirm'd, which 
3s the great Aim and Glory in Dif] 
ting. :'Truth is to be: found and 
portad by amature and due Conſiders 
tianof Things themſelves, and not by 
artificial Terms and Ways of Arguing: 
Theſe dead not Men ſo much into the 
wicovery of . Truth, as into! a captious 
and fallacious uſe of. doubtful Words, 
which.ts zhe moſt rſclefs and. mot of- 
fonſive'wayaf talking, and fuch as o- 
C24 ,4 : ; uits 
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ſuits a Gentleman' or a lover of Truth 
of any thing tq.the World. | 
* There tan'ſcarce be a greater Defe& 
in 2 Gentleman, than not to expreſs 
himſelf well either in Writing or Spea- 
king. '\ Bur: yer, I think, I may ask 
my Reader, whether he doth not know 
a great many, who lve upon their 
Fifates, and {8, with the Name, ſhould 
haye the Qualities of Gentlemen, who 
cannot {6 much as tell a Story as they 
ſhould ; much 'lefs ſpeak clearly and 
perſwafrvely 'i0 any Bufineſs. This, 
I think not to be ſo much 'their Fault, 
as the Fault of their Education. For, 
I muſt withour partiality do my Coun- 
trymen this right, That where they 
apply themſelves, I fee none of their 
Neighbours out-go them. They have 
been tayght Rherorick, but 'yet never 
taught how to expreſs themſelves 
handforaly with their Tangues or Pens 
in the Language they are. always to 
uſe : As if the Names of the Figures, 
that embelliſh'd the Diſcourſes of thoſe 
who ungderſtqgd the Art of Speaking, 

were the very Art and Skill of Speaking 
well. This, as all other things of Pra- 
ice, is to be learn'd, not by a few, ora 

oy. 4 \ 4 4 great 
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Rherorick. preat many Rules given 3 But þ 
Tk Exerciſe 24 Sym ml 46 according 4 
go0d Rules, or rather Patterns, till Ha. 
bits are got, and a facility of doing it 
well. ...... | 
Agreeable hereunto,perhaps it might 
not be amiſs, to make Children, as 
Joon as they are capable of it, often to | 
tell a Story of any thing, they know; 
and to correct at firſt the moſt remar- 
kable Fault, they are guilty of in their 
way of putting it together. When that | 
Fault is cured, then to ſhew them the | 
next, and ſo on, till one after another 
all, at leaſt the groſs ones, are mended. } 
When they can tell Tales pretty well, 
then it may be time to make them | 
write them. The Fables of A#/op, the | 
only Book almoſt that I know fit for 
Children, may afford them Matter for 
this Exerciſe ofwriting Exgliſb, as well | 
as for reading and tranſlating to enter | 
them 1n the Latiz Tongue. When they 
are got paſt the Faults of Grammar,and 
can joyn.in a continued coherent Dil- 
courle the ſeveral parts of a Story, with- 
out Bald and Unhandſom .Forms of 
Tranſition (as is uſual) often repeated, 
he that deſires to perfeQ'them yet far 
| | _ ther 
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ſpeaking well, and needs no invention, 
may have recourſe to Tully, and by 
putting in Prattice thoſe Rules which 
that Maſter of Eloquence gives in his 
Firſt Book De Inventione, h. 20, make 
them know wherein the Skill and Gra- 
ces.of an handſom Narrative, accor- 
ding tothe ſeveral Subjets and De- 
ſigns of. it, lie. Of each of which Rules 

t Examples may be found out, and 
therein they may be ſhewn how others 
have praCtis'd them. The ancient 
Claſſick Authors afford plenty of ſuch 


| Examples, which they ſhould be made 


not only to Tranſlate, but have ſet be- 
fore them-as Patterns for their daily 
mitation. | 
. . When they underſtand how to write 
Ergliſh, with due Connexion, Propriety, 
and Order, and are pretty well Maſters 
of a tolerable Narrative Stile, they may 
be advanced to writing of Letters. 
Wherein they ſhould not be put upon 
any ſtrains of Wat or Complement ; but 
taught to expreſs their own plain eaſie 
Sence, without any incoherence, con- 
fulign or roughneſs. And. when they 
are. perfeCt in this, they may, to ny 
rs their 
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ther in. this, which is the firſt ſtep to Sy!e.. 
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Letters. 
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their Thoughts, have ſet before them 
the Example of Yoitures for the Enter: 
taznment of their Friends at a diſtance 
with 'Letters of Complement, Mirth, 
Raylery or Diverſion ; and Twlh's Epi- 
files as the beſt Pattern, whether for 
Buſineſs or Converſation. The wri- 
ting of Letters has ſo much to do in all 
the occurrences of Humane Life, that 
no Gentleman can avoid ſhewing him- 
{elf in this kind of Writing. Occaſions 
will daily force him to make this uſe 
of his Pen, which, beſides the Conſe 
quences, that in his Aﬀairs, his well of 
ill managing of ir often draws after it, 
always lays him open to a ſeverer Exa- 
mination of his Breeding, Senſe, and 
Abilities, than oral Diſcourſes ; whoſe | 
tranſjent Faults dying for the moſt part 
with the Sound, that gives them Life, 
and ſo not ſubje&t to a fri review, | 
_ eaſily ſcape Obſervation and Cen- 
ure. 

Had the Methods of Education been 
direCted to their right Ends, one would 
have thought this ſo Neceſlary a Part 
could not have -been negleQed, whilſt 
Themes and Verſes in Latiyz, of no uſe 
at'all, were fo conſtantly every where 

preſſed, 
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preſſed, to the racking of Childrens In- Ergtifk © 


yentions beyond their Strength ; and 
hindering their chearful Progreſs in 
learning the Tongues, by unnatural 
Difficulties. But Cuſtom has ſo or- 
-dain'd it, and who dares Diſobey ? Ant 
would it not be very unreaſonable to 
require of a learned Country School- 
maſter (who has all the Tropes and 
Figures in Farnaby's Rhetorick at his 
Fingers ends) to teach his Scholar to 

reſs himſelf handſomly' in Exglþ, 
when it appears to be ſolittle his Buſi- 
neſs or Thought,that the Boy's Mother 
(deſpiſed, *ris like, as illiterate for not 
having read a Syſtem of Logick and 
Rhetorick) out-does him in it? 

To Write and Speak correQly gives 
a Grace, and pains a favourable Atten- 
tion to what one has to ſay: And 
ſince *tis Egh;ſh, that an Engliſh Gene. 
will have conſtant uſe of, that is the 
Language he ſhould chiefly Cultivate, 
and wherein moſt care ſhould be caken 
to.poliſh' and perfe& his Stile. To 

ak or write better Latin than Eng- 
Ib, raay make a Maa be talk'd of, but 
he would find it more to his purpoſe 
to Expres himſelf well in his own 
$8572 Tongue, 
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Engliſh. Tongue, that he uſes every moment, 
than to have the vain Commendation 
of others for a very inſignificant qua. 
lity, This I find univerſally negleCted, 
and no care taken any where to im- 
prove Young Men in their own Lan- 
guage, that they may throughly under- 
ſtand and be Maſters of it. If any one 
among vs have a facility or purity more 
than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it 
is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 
any thing, rather than to his Education 
or any care of his Teacher. To Mind 
what Exgliſh his Pupil ſpeaks or writes 
is below the Dignity of one bred up 
amongſt Greek and Latin, though he 
have but little of them himſelf. Thee 
are the learned Languages fit only for 
learned Men to meddle with and teach: 
Engliſh is the Language of the illiterate 
Vulgar. Though yet we ſee the Po- 
litie of ſome of our Neighbours hath 
not thought it beneath the Publick 
Care, to promote and reward the im- 
provement of their own Language; 
poliſhing and inriching their Tongue 
15 no ſmall Buſineſs amongſt them, it 
hath Colleges and Stipends appointed 
it, and there is raiſed amongſt them a 


great 
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great Ambition and Amulation of wri- Eriſh. 


ting corre&tly ; and we ſee what they 
are-come to by it, and how far they 
have ſpread one of the worſt Lan- 
ouages poſſibly in this part of the 
World, if we look upon itas it was in 
ſome few Reigns backwards, whatever 
tbe now. The great Men among(t 
the Romans were daily exerciſing them-» 
ſelves in their own Language, and we 
ind yet upon Record the Names of 
Orators, who taught ſome of their Em- 
perors Latin, though it were their 
Mother Tongue. 

Tis plain, the Greeks were yet more 
nice in theirs, all other Speech was bar- 
barous to them, but their own, and no 
foreign Language appears to have been 
ſtudied or valued-amongft that learned 
and acute People ; though it be pait 
doubt, that they borrowed their Lear- 
ningand Philoſophy from abroad. 

i am not here fpeaking againſt Greek 
and. Latiz : 1 think they ought to be 
ſtudied, and the Latin at leaſt under- 
{tood: well by every Gentleman. But 
whatever foreign Languages a Young 
Man meddles with (and the more he 
knows the better) that which he ſhould 
MIEOs; critically 
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critically ſtudy , and labour to peta 
facility, clearneſs and elegancy to By 
preſs himfelf in, ſhould be his. own, 
and to. this purpoſe he ſhould daily be 
exerciſed in it. 

- $.190, Natural Philoſophy, as a ſpecy- 
lative Science, I imagin we have none, 
and perhaps, I may think 1 have reafon 
to ſay, we never ſhall be able to make 
a Science of it, The Works of Natwe 
are contrived by a Wiſdomand operate 
by: ways too far ſurpaſſing our Facul- 
ties to- diſcover, or Capacities. to cone 
ceive, for us ever to be able to reduce 
rhem into a Science, Naturel Phils 
{ophy being the Knowledge of the Priv: 
ciples,, Properties, and Qperations-of 
Things, as they are: in themſelves, I 
imagine- there are Two. Parts of it, ans 
comprehending Spirits with their Nas 
tuce and Qualities ;. and the other Bu 
ares, The firſt of thele is uſbally re 
feri'd to Metaphyſicks > But under whit 
Title foever the conſideration of Spirits 
comes, I think it ought to. go: before 
the [tudy of Matter, and Body, -not as 
a Science that can be methodized into 
a Syſtem, and treated of upon Priz- 
Siples of Knowledge ; but as an et 

Me G421t5 largement | 
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largement of our - Minds towards a Natwat 
truer. and fuller comprehenſion of the **9%- 


intelleQual World, to which we are 
kd both by Reaſon” and Revelation. 
And ſince the cleareſt and largeſt Dif- 
coveries we have of other Spirits, be- 
ſides God, and our own Souls, is im+ 
parted to us from Heaven, by Reve- 
lation ; I think the Information, that 
atleaſt young People ſhould have of 
them, ſhould be taken from that Re- 
velation. To this purpoſe, I conclude, it 
would be well, f there were made a 
good Hiſtory of the Bible, for young 
People toread:: wherein if every thing, 
that is fit to. be put into it, were laid 
down 'in its due Order of Time, 
and {everal things omitted, which are 
ſuited only to riper Age, that Confu- 
fioa,, which is . uſually produced by 
promiſcyous reading of the Scripture, 
as it lies now bound up 1a our Bibles, 
would. be avoided. . And alſo this 0- 
ther good obtained , that by reading 
of .it conſtantly, there would be in- 
Rilled into the Minds of Children, a 
notian:and belief of Spirits, they ha- 
ving ſo much todoin all the 'Tranf- 


ations of that Hiſtory, which will be 


a good 
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Xatwal a good Preparation to the ſtudy.of By. 
Philoſo?v- lies, For without the notion and- als 


lowance of Spirits, our. Philoſophy 
will be lame and defeQive in one main 
Part of it, when it leaves out the Con- 
templation of the moſt Excellent and 
Powerful Patt of the Creation. 

$. 191. Of this Hiſtory of the Bible, 
I think too it would be well, if there 
were a ſhort and plaia Epitome made, 
containing rhe chief and moſt mate- 


rial. Heads, for Children to be conver- 


{ant in, as ſoon as they can read. This, 
though it will lead them early into 
ſome Notion of Spirits, .yet-is not con- 
rrary to what I ſaid above, That 
would not have Children troubled 


whilft young with Notions of Spirits, | 
whereby my meaning was,that | think | 


ir inconvenient, that their yet tender 
Minds ſhould receive early Impreſſions 
of Goblins, Spettres, and Apparitions, 
wherewirth their Maids, - and- thoſe a« 
bout them, are apt to fright them into 
4 compliance with their Orders, which 
often-proves a great inconvenience to 
them all their Lives afrer,by ſubjefting 
their Minds to Frights, fearful Appre- 
benſions, Weakneſs, and Superſtition; 
' h which, 
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which, when _— abroad into the Natwat * 


World, and: Conver 
weary and aſham'd of, . it not ſeldom 
happens, that to make as'they think, a 
through Cure, .and eaſe themſelves of a 
load, which has fate ſo heavy on them, 
they throw away the: thoughts of all 
I Spirits together, and fo run into the 
other but worſe extream. 

'$. x92. The Reaſon why I would 
have this premiſed to the ſtudy of Bo- 
dies ; and the DoQtrine of the Scrip- 
tures well imbibed, before young Men 
be entered in Natural Philoſophy, is, 
becauſe Matter. being a thing, that all 
our Senſes are conſtantly converſant 
with, it is ſo apt to poſſeſs the Mind, 
J and exclude all other Beings, but Mat- 
ter, that: prejudice, grounded on ſuch 
Principles, often leaves no room for the 
admittance of Spirits, or the allowing 
any ſuch-things as 7mmaterial Beings 
in rerum natura : When'yet it 1s evi- 
dent, that by. mere Matter and Mo- 
tion, none of.the great Phanomena of 
Nature can be reſolved, to inftance but 
in that:common one-off Gravity, which 
Ithiak -impoſſible to.;be: explained by 
any natural Operation 'of -Matter, or 
5 Z any 


ation, they grow ©9979: 
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Newal any other Law of Motion, but the 


poſitive Will of. a Superiour:Being, þ 
ordering it. 'And therefore fince the De. 
luge cannot bs well explained without 
admittiog::{omething' vur of rhe ord; 
nary courſe: of Naturez'T propoſe. ito 
be conſidered - whether, God's altering 
the Center of gravity in the Earth fora 
time (a thing as intelligible as [gravity 
it ſelf, which, perhaps alittle. vation 
of Caufes unknown. to 'us would-pro- 
duce) will not more eafily avcount for 
Noah's Flood, than any Hypotheſis yet 
made uſe of co ſolve it. F hear thegret 
ObjeRion to this is, thar it: would pro 
duce but a partial;Deluge. Burthat ab 
low?d, *tis no hard matter to conceive 
that the Divine Power might make the 
Center of gravity placed-/at-/a due tb 
ftance from the Center of the Eanth, 
move round itin .a convenient ſpace of 
time;: whereby the Floud:would be 
come. Univerſal, and as T-chunk, anſwer 
all che Phxnomena of the'Dehuge as de- 
hver'd: by: Aofes, at.an eafier rate than 
choſe many hard Suppoſitions that ar 
made uſe of 'to/ explain it; i:But-thiss 
not a place:for-that Argument which is 
here only meationed by the bye,to _ 
= | the 
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the neceſſity of having recourſe to Natural 


ſomething beyond bare Matter and its * 
Motion, 1a the explication of Nature ; 
to which the Notions of Spirits and 
their Power, as deliver'd in the Bible, 
where ſo much 1s attributed to their 
Operation, may be a fit Preparative, 
reſerving toa fitter Opportunity,a fuller 
Explication of this Hyporheſss, and the 
Application of it toall the Parts of the 
Deluge, and any Difficulties can be ſup- 
poſed in the Hiſtory of the Flood, as re» 
corded ia the Scripture. 
. $. 193. But toreturn to the ſtudy of 
Natural Philoſophy, though the World 
be full of Syſtems of it, yet I cannot 
fay, I know any one which can be 
taught a Young Man as a Science, 
whereia he may be ſure to find Truth 
and Certainty, which is, what all Sci- 
ences give an expeQation of. I do not 
hence conclude that none of them are 
$0 be read ; It is neceflary for a Gentle» 
man in this learned Ape to look into 
ſome of themyto fit himſelf for Conver- 
ſation. But whether that of Des Cartes 
be put into his Hands, as that which is 
molt ia Faſhion ; or it be thought fit to 
give bim a {hort "= of thas and ow: 
2 ra 
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Natural ral other alſo, I think the Syſtems of 


PhUſMY. Natural Philoſophy, that have obtained 


in this part of the World,are to be read, 
more to know the Hypotheſes, and'to 
underſtand the Terms and Ways of Tal- 
king, of the ſeveral Sets, than with 
hopes to gain thereby a comprehenſive, 
ſcientifical, and ſatisfaftory Knowledge 
of the Works of Nature : Only this may 
be ſaid,that the Modern Corpuſcularians 
talk, in moſt Things, more intelligibly 
than the Peripateticks,who poſſeſſed the 
Schools immediately before them, He 
that would look farther back, and ac- 
quaint himſelf with the ſeveral Ops 
nions of the - Ancients, may conſult 
Dr.Cudworth's IntelleftualSyſtem; where- 
in that very learned Author hath with 
ſuch Accurateneſs and Judgment colle 
ted and explained the Opinions of the 
Greek Philoſophers, that what Princi- 
ples they built on, and what were the 
chicf Hypotheſes, that divided them, 1s 
better to be ſeen in him,than any where 
elſe that I know. But 1 would not de- 
terr any one from the ſtudy of Nature, 
becauſe all the Knowledge we have, 
or poſſibly can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a Science. There are very 

magy 
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many things 1n it, that are convenient Newal - 
and neceſſary to be known to a Geatle- © biloſophy... 


man : Anda great many other,that will 
abundantly reward the Pains of the 
Curious with Delight and Advantage. 
But theſe,I think, are rather to be found 
among(t ſuch Writers,as have imploy'd 
themſelves in making rational Experi- 
ments and Obſervations,than in ſtarting 
barely ſpeculative Syſtems. Such Wri- 
tings therefore, as many of Mr, Boyle's 
are, with others, that have writ of Hus- 
bandry, Planting,Gardening,and the like, 
may be fit for a Gentleman, when he has 
a little acquainted himſelf with ſome of 
the Syſtems of the Natural Philoſophy 
in Faſhion. | 
$. 194. Though the Syſtems of Phy- 
ficks, that I have met with, afford little 
encouragement to look for Certainty or 
Science in any Treatiſe, which ſhall 
pretend to give us a body of Natural 
Philoſophy from the firſt Principles of 
Bodies 1n general, yet the incomparable 
Mr.Newton,has ſhewn, how far Mathe- 
maticks, applied: to ſome Parts of Na- 
ture, may, upon Principles that Matter 
of FaQ juſtifie, carry us in the know- 
ledge of ſome, as I may ſo call them, 
wo 3 ; parti- 
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Natural martieular Provinces of the Incompre. 
PhileſoPiv- }\enſible Univerſe. And if others could 


Greek. 


give us ſo good and clear an account of 
other parts of Nature, as he has of this 
our Planetary World, and the moſt con- 
fiderable Phenomena obſervable in it,in 
his admirable Book, Philoſophie nate 
ralis principia Mathematica, we mightin 
time hope to be furniſhed with more 
true and certain Knowledge in ſeveral 
Parts of this ſtupendious Machin, than 
hitherto we could have expe&ed. And 
though there are very few, that have 
Mathematicks enough to underſtand 
his Demonſtrations, yet the moſt accy- 
rate Mathematicians, who have exs- 
min'd them, allowing them to be ſuch, 
his Book will deſerve to be read, and 
give no ſmall light and pleaſure to thoſe, 


who willing to underſtand the Mo 


tions, Properties, and Operations of the 
great Maſſes of Matter, in this our $0 
lar Syſtem, will but carefully mind bis 
Concluſions, which may be depended 

on as Propoſitions wel} proved. 
$. 195. This 1s, in ſhort, what I have 
thought concerning a young Gentk- 
man'sStudies 3 wherein it will poſſibly 
be wondred, that I fhould emir _ 
= — Ince 
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face amongſt the Grecians is to be Greek. 


found the, Origioal as it were,and Foun- 
dation of all that Learning, which we 
have in this part of the World, I grant 
itſo;. and willadd, That no Mancan 
paſs for a Scholar, that is ignqrant of the 
Greek Tongue. But1 am not here con- 
fidering of the Education of a profeſs'd 
Scholar, but of a Gentleman, to whom 
Latin and French, as the World now 
ces, is by every 0ne-acknowledged to 
> neceſſary. When he comes to be a 
Man, if he has a mind to carry his Stu- 
dies farther, 0g, Jock FRE: # e _ 
Learning, he. will then cafily get chat 
Tongue hicaſelf : And if: he has not 
that Inclination,his learning of it under 
a Tutor will be but loſt; Labour, and 
much of bis Time and Pains ſpeat in 
that, which will be negleQted and 
thrown away,as ſoon as he is at liberty. 
For how many are there of an hundred, 
even amongſt Scholars themſelves, who 
retain the Greek they .carried from 
School ; arever improve it toa familiar 
reading, and perfe& underſtanding of 
Greek Authors? 
To conclude this Part, which con- 
ceras a Yayng Gentleman's Studies, 
| 4 4 his 
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Greth, 


Methotl, 


his Tutor ſhould remember, that his 
Buſineſs is not ſomuch toteach him all 
that is knowable, as to raiſe in him, 
-love and efteem of Knowledge ; and 
to put him: in the right way of” know. 
ing, and improving himſelf, when he 
by -« Meng =o 
-'Order and Conſtancy are faid to 
make the great difference between one 
Man and 'another : This I am ſure, 
nothing ſo much clears a Learner's 
Way, helps him ſo much on in it, 
and makes him go ſo eafie and fo farin 
any Enquiry, as a good Method. His 
Governor ſhould take pains to make 
him ſenfible of this, accuſtom him to 
order and teach him Method 1n all the 
application of his Thoughts; ſhew him 
wherein itlies, and the Advantages of 
it; acquaint him with the ſeveral Sorts { 
of it, either from general to Particulars, 
or from Particulars to what '1s more 
general ; exerciſe him 1n both of them; 
and make him ſee, in what caſes each 
different Method is moſt proper, and to 
what-ends it beſt ſerves. _—_ © 
In Hiſtory the Order of Time ſhould 
govern, in Philoſophical Enquiries that 
of Nature, which in all Progreſſion s 
oh _ to 
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to go from the place one is then in, to Method. * 


that which joyns and lies next to it ; 
and fo it is in rhe Mind, from the 
knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of alrea- 
dy, to that which lies next, and 1s co- 
therenr to it, and ſo on to what it aims 
at, by the ſimpleſt and moſt uncom- 
pounded parts it can divide the Matter 
Into. To this purpoſe, it will be of 
great uſe to his Pupil to accuſtome him 
ro diſtinguiſh well, that is, to have di- 
ſin& Notions, where-ever the Mind 
can- find any real difference, but as 
carefully to avoid diftinQtions in terms, 
where he has not diſtin and different 
clear Idea's. 

* OI. 196. Beſides what is to be had 
from Study and Books, there are other 
Accompliſhments neceſſary for a Gentle- 
man, tobe 'got by exerciſe, and to 
which time is to be allowed, and for 
Which Maſters muſt be had. 


* 'Dancing being that which gives Dancing. 


graceful Motions all the life, and above 
all-rhings Manlineſs, anda becoming 
Confidence to young Children, I 
think 'it cannot be learn'd too early, 
after -they are once. of an Age and 
Strzngth capable of it, - But you m_ 


3465 
Dancing, be ſure to have a good Maſter, that 
knows, and can teach, what is grace 
ful and becoming, and what gives a 
freedom and eaſineſs to all the Moti- 


Muſick. 
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ons of the Body. Oae that teaches 
not this, is worſe than none at all, 
Natural Unfaſhionableneſs being much 
better, than apiſh, affected Poſtures ; 
and I think ic much more paſſable to 
put off the Hat, and make a Leg, like 
an honeſt Country - Gentleman, thag 
like an ill-faſhion'd Dancing - Maſter, 
For as for the jigging part, and the Fi- 
gures of Dances, 1 count that little, or 
nothing, farther, than as it tends to 
perfeCt graceful Carriage. 

6. 197. Mufick is thought to have 
ſomeaffinity with Dancing, and a good 
Hand, upon ſome Inſtruments, is by 
many People mightily valued. But it 
waſtes ſo much of a young Man's time, 
to gain but a moderate Skill init ; and 
engages often 1a ſuch odd Company, 
that many thiak it much better ſpared : 
AndTI have, amongſt Mea of Parts and 
Buſineſs, ſo ſeldom heard any one com- 
mended, or eſteemed, for having an 
Excellency in Muſick, that among(t all 


thoſe things, that ever came into pr 
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give it the laft place. Our ſhort Lives 
will not ſerve us for the attainment of 
all things; nor can our Minds be al- 
ways intent on ſomething to be learn'd. 
The weakneſs of our Conſtitutions, 
both of Mind and Body, requires, that 
we ſhould be often unbent : And he, 
that will make a good uſe of any part 
of his Life, muſt allow a large Portion 
of it to Recreation. Art leaſt this muſt 
not be denied to young People, unleſs 
whilſt you, with too much hafte, make 
them old, you have the diſpleaſure to 
ſre them 1n their Graves, or a ſecond 
Childhogd, ſooner than you could wiſh. 
And therefore, I think, that the Time 
and Pains allotted to ſerious Improve- 
ments, ſhould beemploy'd about things 
of moft ufe and conſequence, and that 
roo 1n the Methods the moſt eafie and 
ſhort, that could be at any rate obtained: 
And perhaps, as I have aboveſaid, it 
would be none of the teaft Secrets in 
Education, to make the Exerciſes of 
the Body and the Mind, the Recreation 
one to another. I dauhbt not but that 
fomething might be done in it, by a 
prudent Man, that would well _ 
04 FX er 
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der the Temper and Inclination of his 
Pupil. For he that is wearied either 
with Study or Dancing, does not deſire 
preſently to gotoſleep ; but todo ſome. 
thing elſe, which may divert and de- 
light him. But this muſt be always re- 
membred, that nothing can come into 
the account of Recreation, that is not 
done with delight. 

$. 198. Fencing and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are look'd upon as ſo neceſſary 
parts of Breeding, that ir would be 
thought a great omiſſion to negleCt them: 
'The latter of the two being for the moſt 
part to be learn'd only in great Towns, 
15 one of the beſt Exerciſes for Health, 
which is to be had in thoſe Places of 
Eaſe and Luxury : And upon that ac- 
count, makes a fit part of a young Gen- 
tleman's Employment during his abode 
there. And as far as it conduces to 
give a Mana firm and graceful Seat on 
Horſeback, and to make him able to 
teach his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 
and to reſt on his Hanches, is of uſe to 
a Gentleman both in Peace and War, 
But whether it be of moment enough 
to be made a Buſineſs of, and deſerve 
to take up more of his time, than ſhould 
barely 
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barely for his Health be employed at ck. 


due intervals in ſome ſuch vigorous Ex- 
erciſe, I ſhall leave to the Diſcretion of 
Parents and Tutors, who will do well 
to remember, in all the parts of Educa- 
tion, that moſt time and application is 
to be beſtowed on that, which is like 
to be of greateſt conſequence, and fre- 
quenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courſe and 
occurrences of that Life, the young 
Man is deſigned for. | 


$. 199. As for Fencing, it ſeems tO percing, 


me'a good Exerciſe for Health, but dan- 
gerous to the Life. The confidence of 
their Skill being apt, toengage in Quar- 
rels, thoſe, that think they have learn'd 
to uſe their Swords. This Preſump- 
tion makes them often more touchy 
than needs, on Points of Honour, and 
ſlight or no provocations. Young Men 
in their warm Blood are forward to 
think, they have in vain learned to 
Fence, if they never ſhew their Skill 
and courage in a Duel : and they ſeem 
to have Reaſon. But how many ſad 


Tragedies that Reafon has been the Oc- 
caſion of, the Tears of many a Mother 
can witneſs. A Man that cannot Fence 
will be more careful to keep out of _ 
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lies and Gameſters Company, and will 
not be half ſo apt to ſtand upon Pun. 
Qtilio's, nor to give Afﬀronts, or fiercely 
juſtifie them whea given, which is that, 
which uſually makes the Quarrel. And 
when a Man is 1a the Field, a mode 
rate Skill in Fencing rather expoſes him 
to the Sword of his Enemy, than ſe- 
cures him fromit. And certaialy a 
Man of Courage who cannot Fexce at 
all, and therefore will put all upon one 
thruſt, and not ſtand parrying, has the 
odds againſt a moderate Fencer, eſpe- 
cially it he has Skill in Wreſtling. And 
therefore, ifany Proviſion be to be made 
againit ſuch Accidents, and a Man be 
to prepare his Son for Duels, I had 
much rather mine ſhould be a good 
Wreſtler, than an ordinary Fencer, 
which is the moſt a Gentleman can 
attain to in it, unleſs he will be 
conltantly in the Fencing-School, and 
every Day exerciſfing. But fince Fen- 
cing and Riding the great Horſe, are 
ſo generally looked upon: as neceſſary 
Qualifications ia the breeding of a Gen- 
tleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that rank thefe ks of 
Diftintion. I ſhall leave i therefore 

1 to 
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to the Father, to conſider, how far the Fencing 


[Temper of his Son, and the Station he 
is like to be in, will allow, or incourage 
'him to comply with Faſhions, which 
having very little to do with civil Life, 
were yet formerly unkaown to the moſt 
Warlike Nations; and ſeem to have 
added little of Force, or Courage to 
thoſe, who have received them, unleſs 
we will think Martial Skill or Proweſs, 
have been improved by Duel/ing, with 
which Fencing came into, and-with 
which, I preſume, it will go out of the 
World. 

 $.'200- Theſe are my preſent 
Thoughts concerning Learning and 
Accompliſhments. The great Buſineſs 
of all is Yertwe and Wiſdom. 


Nullow numes abe(t ſi fit prudentia. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his 
Inclinations, and ſabmit his Appetite to 
Reaſon. This being obtained, and by 
conftant practice ſettled into Habit, 
the hardeſt part of che Task is over. 
To bring a young Man to this, I know 
nothing which ſo much contributes, 
as the: love of Praiſe and Commenda- 

tion, 
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Fencing. tion, ' which ſhould therefore be inſti|- 


led into him by all Arts imaginabk, 
Make'his Mind as ſenſible of Credit 
and Shame as may be : And when you 
have done that, you bave put 'a Pmn- 
ciple into him, which will influencehis 


 Aftions, when you are not by, to which 


the fear of a little ſmart of a Rod is not 
comparable, and which will be the pro- 


.per Stock, whereon afterwards to-graft 


the true Principles of Morality and Re- 
ligion. 

$. 201. I have one Thing moreto 
add, which as ſoon as I mention, T ſhall 
run the danger of being ſuſpected to 


have forgot what I am about,and what 


I have above written concerning.Edu- 
cation, all tending, towards a Gentle 
min'sCalling, with which a Trade ſeems 


wholly to be 1nconſiftent. - And:yet, I 


cannot forbear to ſay,TI would have him 
learn a Trade, « Manual Trade; nay,two 
or three, bur one more particularly. -. 


\.. $.202, The buſy Inclination of:Chtl- 


dren being aiways to be:directed tofome 
thing, that may be uſeful to them, the 
Advantages propos'd,' from what rhey 


are ſet about may be conſidered of two 
Kinds; 1. Where the Skill itſelf, that 
OH is 
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Thus Skill not only in Languages, and 
karned Sciences, but in Painting, Tur- 
ning,Gardening, Tempering, and Wor- 
king in Iron, and all other uſeful Arts is 
worth the having. 2. Where the Exer- 
ciſe it ſelf, without any other Conſide- 
ration, is neceflary,or uſeful for Health. 
Knowledge in ſome things is ſo neceſ- 
ſary to be got by Children, whilſt they 
are young, that ſome part of their time 
sto be allotted to their improvement 
1n them, though thoſe Imployments 
contribute nothing at all to their health: 
Such are Reading, and Writing, and 
all other ſedentary Studies, for the cul- 
tivating of ' the Mind, which un- 
avoidably take up a great part of Gen- 
tlemens time, quite from their Cradles. 
Other Manual Arts,whichare both got, 
and exerciſed by Labour, do many of 
them,by that Exerciſe,not only increaſe 
our Dexeerity and Skill, but contribute 
to our Health too, eſpecially, ſuch as 
imploy us in the open Air. In theſe, 
then, Health and Improvement may 
de joyn'd together, and of theſe ſhould 
ſome fit ones be choſen, tobe made the 
Recreations of one, whoſe chief Bufi- 
Aa neſs 
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is got by exerciſe, is worth the having, Trade." * 
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neſs is with Books and Study. In this 


Choice, the Age and Inclination of the 
Perſon is to be confidered, and Cags 
ſtraintalways to be avoided in bringing 
bim to it. For Command and Forcg 
may often create, but can never cure an 
Averſion : And whatever any one's 
brought to by compulſion, he will leave 
as ſoon as he can, and be little profitted, 
and leſs recreated by,whilſt he is at it. 

203. That which of all others would 
pleaſe me be(t, would be a Parzter,were 
there not an Argument or two againſt 
it not eaſie to be anſwered, Firſt, ill 


| Painting is one of the worſt things ig 


the World ; and to attain a tolerable 
degree of Skill in it, requires too much 
of a Man's Time. If he has a natusal 
lIaclioation to it, it will endanger the 
negle( af all other more uſeful Studies, 
to give way tothat ; and if he have no 
inclination to it,all the Time,Pains,and 


Money ſhall be employ'd in it, will be 


thrown away to no purpoſe. Another 
Reaſon why I'am nat for Paznting una 
Geatleman, is, Becauſc it is a ſedentary 
Recreation, which more employs:the 
Mind than the Body, . A Gentleman's 
more ſerious Employment I look og P 
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be Study ; and when that demands re- Palving © 
lxatioa and refreſhment,it ſhould be in 
fome Exerciſe of the Body, which un- 
bends the Thought, and confirms the 
Health and Screagth. For theſe two 
Reaſons I am not for Painting. 
: $. 204. In the next place, for a Grding; 
Country-Geantleman, I ſhould propoſe 
ene, or rather both theſe ; wiz. Garden- 
ing or Husbandry in general, and wore 
Ing in Wood, as a Carpenter, Joyner, Tyne: - 
or Turner,theſc being fit and healthyRe« 
creations for a Man of Study; or Buſi- 
neſs. For fince the Mind endures not 
to be conſtantly employ'd in the ſame 
Thing, or Way; and ſedentary or ſtu- 
dious Men, ſhould have ſome Exerciſe, 
thac at the ſame time might diverttheir 
Minds, and employ their Bodies; I 
know none that cou - it _ for a 
Country-Gentleman, than theſe two, 
the one. of them affording him Exer- 
ciſe, when the Weather or Seafon keeps 
him fromthe other. Beſides, that by 
being skill'd in the one of them, he will 
be able to: govern and teach his Garde- 
on ig 
2 great-man £ light 
x. or Though ph ſe'I propoſe not 
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as the chief end of his Labour, 'but as 
Temptations to'it ; Diverſion from his 
other more ſerious Thoughts and En 


ployments; by uſeful and healthy ma- 


nual Exerciſe, being what I chiefly aim 
at 11 It... + | « 


EN = ON 205, The-great Men among the 


Ancients, underitood very wel} how to 
reconcile manual Labour with Afairs 
of State, - and thought it no leſſening to 
their Dignity to make the one the Re- 
creation -to the other. |That: indeed 
which ſeems moſt generally . to thave 
imploy*d and diverted their fpate hours 
was Agriculture.  Gideos amongſt the 
Jews was taken from Thraſhing, as 
well as Cincinnetws amongſt the : Ro- 
ans: from the Plough; to. Command 
the Armies''of their Countries againſt 
their Enemies, and *cis. plain:their dex- 
terous handling of the Flayl-or- the 
Plough,and being good Workmen with 
theſe Tools, did not hinder: their Skill 
in Arms, nor make.them leſ$.able in the 
Arts of:War :or Government... They 
were great:Captains :and-Stateſmen as 
well as Husbandmen:; Catazyajor, who 
had with;great Reputation born-all the 
great Offices . of: the —— 
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has left us- an. Evidence under his own For. 
Hand, how much he was verſed in 
Country Afﬀairs ; and as I remember, 
Cyrus when poſſeſs 'd of the Perſian 
Throne, thought Gardenizg lo little be- 
neath the: Dignity and Grandeur of a 
Throne , that he ſhew'd Xenophoy a 
large Field of Fruit- trees all of his own 
Planting. The Records of Antiquity 
both amongſt Fews and Geyriles, are 
full of Inſtances of this kind, if it were 
neceſſary to recommend uſeful Recrea- 
tions by Examples. . | 

$. 206, Nor let it be thought that I Recreation. 

miſtake, when. I call theſe or the like 
Exerciſes of Manual Arts, Diverſions 
or Recreations :. For Recreation 1s not 
being Idle (as every one may obſerve) 
but eaſing the wearied part by change 
of Buſineſs : And he that thinks Dz- 
verſion may not lie ia hard and. painful 
Labour, forgets the early riſing, hard 
riding, heat, cold and hunger of Huntſ- 
men,. which is yet known to be the 
conſtant Recreation of Men of the 
greateſt Condition. Delving, Planting, 
Inoculating, or any the like profitable 
Employments, would be no leſs a Di- 
verf6on, than any of the idle Sports in 
LIE Aa 3 faſhion, 
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Recreaies- faſhion, if Men could but be brought 

to delight in them, which Cuſtom and 

Skill in a Trade will quickly bring aay 

one todo, And I doubt not, but there 

are to be found thoſe, who being fre 

- call'd to Cards, or any other 

lay, by thoſe they could not refuſe, 

have been more tired with theſe Re- 

creations,than with any the moſt ſerious 

Employment of Life, though the Play 

has been ſuch, as they have naturally 

had no averſion to, and with which 

they could willingly ſometimes divett 
themſelves. | 

$. 207. Play, wherein Perſons of 

Condition, eſpecially Ladies, waſt 

much of their time, 1s a plain inſtance 

tome, that Men cannot be perfeQly 

idte; they muſt be doing ſomething. 

For how elfe could they ſit fo many 

Hours toiling at that, which generally 

_ more Vexation than Delight to 

People, whilſt they are aQually en- 

in it? *Tis certain, Gaming 

ves no SatisfaQtion behind it to thok 

who reflett when it is over, and it no 

way profits either Body or Mind : As 

to their Eſtates, if it ſtrike ſo deep #5 

to concern'them, it is a T74de then, 2nd 

| got 
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not a Recreation, wherein few,that have X#re«tion. 


any thingelfe tolive on, thrive: and at 
beſt,a thriving Gameſter has buta poor 
Trade on't, who fills his Pockets at the 
price of his Reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to People, 
"who are Strangers to Buſineſs, and are 
not waſted and wearied with the Em- 
ployment of their Calling. The Skill 
ſhould be, fo to order their time of Re- 
creation, that it may relax and refreſh 
the part, that has been exerciſed, and 
is tired, and yet do ſomething, which 
beſides the preſent Delight and Eaſe, 
may produce, what will afterwards be 
profitable. It has been nothing but the 
Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs and Ri- 
ches, that has brought unprofitable and 
dangerous Paſtimes (as they are call'd) 
into faſhion, and perſuaded Peqple into 
a belief, that the learning or putting 
their hands to any thing, that was uſe- 
ful, could not be a Diverſion fit for a 
Gentleman, This has been that, which 
has given Cards, Dice, and Drinking (0 
much Credit in the World : And a 
great many throw away their ſpare 
Hours in them, through the prevalency 
of Cuſtom, and want of ſome better 
Aa 4 Em- 
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Recreation, Employment to fill up the Vacancy of 
Leiſure,more than from any real delight 
is to be found in them. They cannot 
bear the dead weight'of un-imploy'd 
time lying upon their hands,nor the un- 
eaſineſs it is to do nothing at all : and 
having never learn'd any laudable ma- 
nual Art wherewith to divert them- 
ſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe foo- 
liſh, or ill ways 1n uſe, to help off their 
Time, which a rational Man, till cor- 
rupted by Cuſtom, could find very lit- 
tle pleaſure in. 

d. 208. I ſay not this, that I would 
never have a young Gentleman accom- 
modate himſelf to the innocent Dzver- 
ſions in faſhion, amongſt thoſe of his 
Age and Condition. I am fo far from 
having him auſtere and moroſe to that 
degree, that TI would perſuade him to 
more than ordinary complaiſance for 
all the Gaieties and Diverſions of thoſe 
he converſes with, and be averſe or 
reſty in nothing, they ſhould deſireof 
him, that might become a Gentleman 
and an honelit Man. Though as to 
Cards and Dice, T think the ſafeſt and 
beſt way is never to learn any Play up- 
cn them, and ſato be OI” + 

thoſe 
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thoſe. dangerous Temptations and in- Trade.."2 


croaching Waſters of uſeful Time. 
But allowance being made for idle and 
Jovial Converſation, and all faſhionable 
becoming: Recreations ; I ſay, a young 
Maa will have time enough, from his 
ſerious and main Buſineſs, to learn al- 
moſt any Trade. *Tis want of appli- 
cation, and not ' of leiſure, that Men 
are not $kilful in more Arts than one ; 
_ andan Hour ina Day, conſtantly em- 
ploy'd in ſuch a way of Diverſion, will 
carry a Man, in a ſhort time, a great 
deal farther, than he can imagine : 
which if it were of no other uſe, but 
to drive the common, vicious, uſeleſs, 
and dangerous Paſtimes out of faſhion ; 


and to ſhew there was no need of them, 


would deſerve to be encouraged. If 
Men from their youth were weaned 
from that ſauntring Humour, wherein 
ſome, out of Cuſtom, let a good part of 
their Lives run uſeleſly away, without 
either Buſineſs -or Recreation , they 
would find time enough to acquire dex- 
ferity and Skill in hundreds of Things ; 
which though remote from their proper 
Callings, would not at all interfere with 
them. And therefore, I think, tor this, 

E as 
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Prede. as well as other Reaſons before-men- 


tionedsa lazy,liftleſs Humour,thart idle- 
ly dreams away the days,is of all others 
the leaft to be indulged, or permitted 
n young People. It is the proper ſtate 
of one Sick, and out of order 1n his 
Health, and is tolerable in no body eiſe, 
of what Ape or Condition ſoever. 

Q. 209. To the Arts above-mentio- 
ned, may be added Perfaming, V arni- 
ſhing, Graving , and ſeveral forts of 
working in lrow, Braſs, and Silver : 
And if, as it happens to moſt young 
Geatlemen, that a conſiderable part of 
his Time be ſpent in a great Town, 
he may learn to cut, polliſh, and ſet 
precious Stones , or employ himſelf in 
grinding and polliſhing Optical Glaſſes. 
Among(t the great variety there is of 
ingenious Manual Arts, *twill be im- 
poſſible that no one ſhould be found to 
pleaſe anddelight him, unleſs he be ei- 
ther idle or debauch'd, which is not to 
be ſuppoſed in a right way of Educa- 
tion. And ſince be cannot be always 
employ'd in Study, Reading, and Con- 
verſation, there will be many an Hour, 
beſides what his Exerciſes will take 
up, which, if not ſpeat this way, _- 
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be ſpent worſe. For, I conclude, a Trade. _- 


young Man will ſeldom deſire to ſit - 
perfe tly ſtill and idle; or if he does, 
tis a fault that ought to be mended. 

. $. 210. But if his miſtaken Parent 
frighted with the diſgraceful Names 0 
Mechaxick and Trade,ſhall havean aver- 
fioa to any thing of this kind in their 
Children ; yet there is one thing rela- 
ting to Trade, which when they con- 
fider, they will think abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for their Sons to learn. 


. Merchants Accompts, though a Science Merchants 
not likely to help a Gentleman to get an Accomtrr 


Eſtate, yet poſſibly there is not any 
thing of more uſe and efficacy, to make 
him preſerve the Eſtate he has. *Tis 
ſeldom obſerved, that he who keeps an 
Accompt of his Income and Expences, 
and thereby has conſtantly under view 
the courſe of his domeſtick Aﬀairs, lets 
them rua to ruine : And I doubt not 
but many a Magn gets behind-hand, be- 
fore he is aware, or runs further on, 
when he is once in, for want of this 
Care,or the Skill to do it. I would there- 
fore adviſe all Gentlemea to learn per- 
fetly Merchants Accompts, and not think 
K is a Skill, that belongs not to them, 
| becauſe 
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s becauſe it has received-its Name, and 


AccomP?®. has been chiefly praftifed by Men' of 


Traffick. 

$. 211. When my young Maſter hag 
once got the Skill of keeping Accounts 
(which is a Buſineſs of Reaſon more 
than Arithmetick) perhaps it will not 
be amiſs, that his Father from thence- 
forth, require him to do it in all his 
Concernments. Not that I would have 
him ſet down every Pint of Wine, or 
Play, that coſts him Money ; the gene- 
ral Name of Expences will ſerve for 
ſuch things well enough : Nor would I 
have his Father look ſo narrowly 1nto 
theſe Accounts, as to take occaſion from 
thence to criticize on his Expences, 
He muſt remember that he himſelf was 
once a young Man, and not forget the 
Thoughts he had then, nor the Right 
his Son has to have the ſame, and to 
have allowance made for them. If 
therefore, I would have the young Gen- 
tleman obliged to keep an Account, it 
15 not at all to have that way a check 
upon his Expences (for what the Fa- 
ther allows him, he ought to let him be 
fully Maſter of) but only, that he 


might be brought early iato the _ 
(0, 
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of doing it, and that that might 
made familiar and habitual to him 
times, which will be ſo uſeful and ne- 
ceſlary to be conſtantly practiſed the 
whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble Ye- 
netian, Whoſe Son wallowed in the 
Plenty of his Father's Riches, finding 
his Son's Expences grow very high and 
extravagant, ordered by his Caſheer to 
let him have for the future, no more 
Money, than what he ſhould couat, 
when he received it. This one would 
think no great reſtraint toa young Gen- 
tleman's. Expences, who could freely 
have as much Money, as he would tell. 
But, yet this, to one who was uſed to 
nothing but the purſuit of his Pleaſures, 
proved a very great trouble, which at 
laſt ended in this ſober and advanta- 
geous Reflection. If it be ſo much 
Fains to me barely to count the Money, 
I would ſpend, What Labour and Pains 
did-it coſt my Anceſtors, not only to 
count ,. ' but get it ? This rational 
Thought, ſuggeſted by this little Pains 
impos'd upon him, wrought ſo effeftu- 
ally, upon his Mind, that it made him 
take up, and from that time forwards, 
prove a good Husband, This at leaſt 
S011 every 
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every body mult allow, that nothing is 
likelier to keep a Man within compals, 
than the having conſtantly before his 
Eyes, the ſtate of his Afﬀairs in a regu« 
lar courſe of Accounts. 

$. 212. The laſt Part ufually in Edu 
cation is Travel, which is commonly 
thought to finiſh the Work, and com- 
plest the Gentleman. I confeſs Travel 
to Foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages, but the time uſually choſen 
toſend young Men abroad, is, I think, 
of all other, that which renders them 
teaft capable of reaping thoſe Advan- 
rages. Thoſe which are propos'd, as to 
the main of them, may be reduced +0 
theſe Two, firſt Languape, ſecondly an 
Improvement in Wiſdom and Prudence, 
by ſeeing Men, and -converſing -with 
People of Tempers, Cuftoms, and Ways 
of living, different from one: another, 
and eſpecially from thoſe of his Pariſh 
and Neighbourhood. But from Sixteen 
to-One and Twenty, which is:the or- 
dinary time of Trevel, Men are of all 
their Lives, the leaft ſuited to theſe 
Improvements. The firſt Seaſon to;g«t 
Foreign Languages, and 'form "the 
Tongue to'their true Accents, I ſhould 

GR, think, 
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thiak, ſhould be from Seven to Four- Travels 
teen or Sixteen ; and then too a Tutor 
with them is uſcful and neceflary, who 
may, with thoſe Languages, teach them 
other things. But to put them out of 
their Parents view at a great diſtance, 
under a Governour, when they think 
themſelves too much Men to be go- 
verned by others, and yet have nat Pru- 
dence and Experience enough to govern 
themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe 
them to all the greateſt Dangers of their 
whole Life, when they have the leaſt 
\ Fence and Guard againſt them ? Till 
that boyling boiſtrous part of Life 
comes in, it may be. hoped, the Tutor 
may have ſome Authority : Neither 
the ſtubbornneſs of Age, nor the Temp- 
tation or Examples of others can take 
him from his Tutor's condu&, till Fif« 
teen-or Sixteen : But then, when he be- 
gins to conſort himſelf with Men, and 
thiok himſelf one ; when he comes ta 
reliſh, and pride himſelf in manly Vi- 
&&s, and thinks it a ſhame to be any 


er under the Controul and Con» 
of another, what can be hoped. 


from even the moſt careful and diſcreet 
Goveragour, when neither he has Power 


£0 
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| Travel. to compel, nor his Pupil 'a diſpoſition! 
|| to be perſwaded ; but on the contrary, 
ill has the advice of warm Blood, and pre 
l vailing Faſhion, to - hearken to - the 
| Temptations of his Companions, juſt 
as Wiſe as himſelf, rather than to the: 
perſwaſjons of his Tutor, -who is now 
looked on as the Enemy to his Freedom? 
| And whenis a Maa ſolike to miſcarry, 
= as when -at the ſame time he is both 
| raw and unruly ? This is the Seaſon of 
all his Life, that moſt requires the Eye 
and Authority of his Parents, 'and 
Friends to govern it. . The flexibleneſs 
of the former part of a Man's Ape, not 
yet grown up to be head-{trong, makes 
it more governable and ſafe; and inthe 
after-part,i Reaſon and Fore-ſight be- 
gin alittle to take place, -and- mind a 
Man of his Safety and Improvement. 
The time therefore I ſhould:thinkithe 
fitteſt for a young Gentleman to be feat 
«broad, would 'be, either: when he'is 
younger, under a- Tutor; whom he 
might be the better for ; Or when he'is 
fome Years older, without a 'Gaver- 
nour ; when he is: of." Age'to govern 
himſelf, and make Obſervations: of | 
what he finds in other Countries w_ | 
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'thy his Notice, and that might be of Travel. 


uſe to him after his return: And whea 
too, being throughly acquainted with 
the Laws and Faſhions, the natural and 
moral Advantages and DefeQ&s of his 
own Country, he has ſomething to ex- 
change, with thoſe abroad, from whoſe 
Conver ſition he hoped to reap any 
Knowledge. | 

$. 214. The ordering of Travel 0- 
therwiſe is that, I imagine, which 
makes ſo many young Gentlemen come 
back ſo little improved by it. And if 
they do bring home with them any 
Knowledge of the Places arid People, 
they have' ſeen, it 1s often ian admira- 
tion of the worſt and vaineſt Practices 
they met with abroad ; retaining a re» 
liſh and memory of thoſe Things 
wherein their Liberty took its firſt 
wing, rather than of what ſhould 
make them better and wiſer after their 
return, And indeed how can it be other- 
wiſe, going abroad at the Ape they do, 
under the care of another, who is to 
provide their Neceffaries, and make 
their Obſervations for them ? Thus 
under the Shelter and Pretence of a Go- 
vernour, thinking themſelves _—_— 
rom 
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Trad. to compel, nor his Pupil a diſpoſition! 
to be perſwaded ; but on the contrary, 
has the advice of warm Blood, and pre« 
vailing Faſhion, to - hearken- to - the 
Temptations of his Companions, juſt 
as Wiſe as himſelf, rather than to the 
perſwaſions of his Tutor, who is now 
tooked on as the Enemy to his Freedom? 
And whenis a Man ſolike to miſcarry, 
as. when -at the ſame time he is both 
raw and unruly? This is the Seaſon of 
all his Life, that moſt requires the Eye' 
and Authority. of his Parents, 'and 
Friends to govern it. - The flexibleneſs 
of the former part of a Man's Age, not 
yet grown up to be head-{trong, makes 
it more governable and ſafe; and inthe 
after-part,' Reaſon and Fore-ſight be- 
gin alittle to take place, -and- mind a 
Man of his Safety and Improvement; 
The time therefore I ſhould:think'the 
firteſt for a young Gentleman to be feat 
«broad, would be, eirher: when he' is 
younger, under a- Tutor, whomn'he 
might be the better for ; Or when he is 
fome Years older, without a 'Gaver- 
nour ; when he" is-of-Apge'to govern 
himſelf, and make Obſervations: of 
what he finds in other Countries w_ 


to him after his return: And whea 
too, being throughly acquainted with 
the Laws and Paſſions, the natural and 
moral Advantages and DefeQs of his 
own Country, he has ſomething to ex- 
J change, with thoſe abroad, from whoſe 
Conver ſation he hoped to reap any 
Knowledge. 
$. 214. The ordering of Travel 0- 
therwiſe is that, I imagine, which 
makes ſo many young Gentlemen come 
back ſo little improved by it. And if 
they do bring home with them any 
Knowledge of the Places arid People, 
they have' ſeen, it is often an admira- 
tion of the worſt and vaineſt Praftices 
they met with abroad ; retaining a re» 
liſh and memory of thoſe Things 
wherein their Liberty took its firſt 
ſwing, rather than of what ſhould 
make them better and wiſer after their 


return. And indeed how can it be other- 


wiſe, going abroad at the Age they do, 
inder the care of another, who 1s to 
provide their Neceſſaries, and make 
their Obſervations for them ? Thus 
under the Shelter and Pretence of a Go- 
vernour, thinking themſelves excuſed 

Bb from 
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Travel. 


from ſtanding upon their own Legs, 
or being accountable for their own 
Condud they very ſeldom trouble 
themſelves with Enquiries, or making 
uſeful Obſervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleaſure, 
wherein, they take it as a leſſening, 
to be controul'd : but ſeldom trouble 


themſelves to examine the Deſigns, 


obſerve the Addreſs, and confider the 
Arts, Tempers, and Inclinations of 
Men, they meet with; that fo they 
may know how to comport themſelves 
cowards them. Here he that Travels 
with them, 1s to skreen them ; get 
them out when they have run them- 


ſelves into the Briars ; and in all their 
Miſcarriages beanſwerable for them, } 
d. 215. I confeſs, the Knowledge of 
Men is fo great a Skill, that it is not to 
be expeQted, a young Man ſhould pre- 


ently be perfe&t in it. But yet his go- 
ing abroad-1s to little purpoſe, if travel 
does not ſomewhat open his Eyes, make 
him cautious and wary, and accuſtom 
him to look beyond the out-fide, and, 
under the inoffenſive Guard. of a civil 
and obliging Carriage, keep. himſelf 
free and ſafe in his Converſation with 

Strangers, 
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out forfeiting their good Opinion. He 
that is ſent out to zravel at the Ape, 
 f and with the Thoughts of a Man de- 
_ I figning to improve himſelf, may get in- 
' | tothe Converſation and Acquaintance 
| of Perſons of Condition where he 
| comes ; which though a thing of moſt 
advantage to a Gentleman that travels, 
yet I ask amongſt our young Men, that 
20 abroad under Tutors, what one 1s 
there of an hundred, that ever viſits 
any Perſon of Quality ? much leſs makes 
an Acquaintance with ſuch, .from 
whoſe Converſation he may learn, 
what is good Breeding in that Country, 
and what is worth obſervation 1n tt : 
J Though from ſuch Perfons it is, one 
may learn more in one Day, than in a 
Years rambling from one 1nn to ano- 
ther. Nor indeed is it to be wondred. 
For Men of Worth and Parts, will not 
alily admit the Familiarity of Boys, 
who yet need rhe care of a Tutor : 
though a young Gentleman and Stran- 
fer, appearing like a Man, and ſhew- 
ng a deſire to inform himſelf in the 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, and Go- 
ferament of the Country he is in, will 
Bb 2 find 
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find welcome, affiſtance and entertain- 
ment,amongſt the beſt and moſt know. 
ing Herſons, every-where, who will be 
ready to receive, encourage, and coun- 


tenance an ingenuous and inquiſitive 


Foreigner. 
$. 216. This, how true ſoever it be, 
will nor,[ fear, alter the Cuſtom, which 
has caſt the time of Travel upon the 
worſt part of a Man's Life ; but for 
Reaſons not taken from their Improve- 
ment. The young Lad muſt not be 
ventured abrqad. at Eight or Ten, for 
fear what may happen to the tender 
Child, though he then runs ten times 
leſs riſque than at Sixteen or Eigh- 
tzen., Nor muſt he ſtay at home 
till that dangerous heady Age be over, 
becauſe he muſt be back again by One 
and twenty, to marry, and propagate. 
The Father cannot ſtay any longer tor 
the Portion, nor the Mother for a new 
Sett of Babiesto play with : and ſa my 
young Maſter, whatever comes on't, 
muſt have a- Wife look'd out for him, 
by that time he is of Ape ; thaugh it 
would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his Parts, or bis Iflue, if it were re-. 
ſpited for ſome time, and he had leave 
to 
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ſtart a little of his Children, who are 
often found to tread roo near upon 
the heels of their -Fathers, to the no 
great Satisfaction either of Son or Fa- 
zher. Burthe young Gentleman being 
got within view of Matrimony, *tis 
time to leave him to his Miſtreſs. 


9. 217. Though I am now come to Conclufia. 


a Concluſion of what obvious Re- 
marks have ſuggeſted to me concer- 
ning Education, I would not have ir 
thought that I look on it as a juſt Trea- 
tiſe on this Subjet. There are a thou- 
{and other things, that may need confi- 
deration; eſpecially if one ſhould take 
in the various Tempers, different In- 
clinations,and particular Defaults, that 
are to be found in Children ; and pre- 
{cribe proper Remedies. The variety 
is ſo great, that it would require: a 
Volume; nor would that reach 1t: 
Each. Man's Mind has ſome peculia- 
rity, as well as his Face, that diſtin- 
ouiſhes him from all others ; and there 
are poſſibly ſcarce two Children, who 
can be condutted by .exatly the ſame 
method. Beſides that I think a Prince, 


4 Nobleman, and an ordinary Gentle- 


man's 
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Cenclufom. man's Son, ſhould have different ways 
of Breeding. But having had here 
only ſome general Views, in reference 
to the main End, and aims in Educa- 
tion, and thoſe deſigned for a Gentle- 
man's Son, who being thea very little, 
I conſidered only as white Paper, or 
Wax, to be moulded and faſhioned as 
one pleaſes ; I have touch'd little more 
than thoſe Heads, which I judged ne- 
ceſlary for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman of his Condition in gene» 
ral ; and have now publiſhed theſe my 
occaſional Thoughts with this Hope, 
That though this be far from being 
a compleat Treatiſe on this Subje&, or 
ſuch, as that every one may find, what 
will juſt fit his Child 1a it, yet it may 
give ſome ſmall light to thoſe, whoſe 
Concern for their dear little Ones 
makes them ſo irregularly bold, that 
they dare venture to conſult their own 
Reaſon, in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, rather than wholly to rely upon 
Old Cuftom, 
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